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Quarterly Rebiew. 


Art. I.—Om Hinduernas Théogoni, Philosophi och Kosmogoni ; 
of M. Bjornstjerna. On the Theogony, Philosophy and 
Cosmo ony of the Hindoos. By General Count Bjornstjerna, 
Swedish Minister in London. Stockholm. 1843. 8vo. pp. 
vii. 179. 

In Sweden the study of Asiatic Records pongnanen daily ; 

Britain, France, and Germany, are continually adding to their 

stock of Indian lore; and our great ‘ Oriental Translation 

Fund” affords a brilliant centre for the otherwise undirected 

and unsupported efforts of the solitary Linguist. But. still, 

works of this kind are abstruse and expensive ; those who dig 
in the mines of antiquity, the philologists and the translators, 
have seldom leisure or ability to simplify and grasp the results 
of their labours; and the great task of casting one vast and 
rapid master-glance over the one wide field of Ancient Asiatic 
Research, and of expounding to Europe the mighty shadows to 
be discovered there, the duty of comparing and uniting and 
concluding as to the whole, demand an amount of time, wealth, 
taste, genius, and various philosophical and historical accom- 
plishments, which it rarely falls to the lot of one man to display 
in perfect union. That no such individual has hitherto appeared, 
should not therefore excite our dismay. On the contrary, we 
should look with gratitude and satisfaction on what has already 
been accomplished, hoping for future perfection grounded on the 
labours of such men as Colebrook, Houghton, Coleman, Polier, 

Bland, Kennedy, and Bjornstjerna. 

The present work is, of course, to a great extent, a compila- 
tion. The accomplished author has never been in India, and is 
not an Asiatic scholar. But he is, what is in some respects 
much better, a man of extensive reading, sound practical obser- 
vation, and accustomed to inquiries demanding vigour of re- 
search, and capability to simplify multifarious statements. Still, 
the work itself was written for the wants of his own country, 
and would not have been noticed in these pages, had it not been 
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for the various original views and speculations introduced by 
the author in the course of his inquiries. To these we think 
it our duty to devete some attention, especially as their ten- 
dency is oftentimes to create unnecessary doubts im the bosoms 
of that class of old-fashioned Christians to which we ourselves 
belong. 

And how fascinating is the subject—how rich the sweep of facts 
submitted to our gaze! On the one hand, we have profound 
astronomical, geometrical, and philosophical truths, developed 
in those gleaming gardens of the East-land, at a time when 
the most polished societies and philosophers of the West had 
searcely begun to rise above savage life and local hero-worship, 
—on the other, the extraordinary display of man’s melancholy 
wanderings in his unassisted search after truth,—once again the 
deeply warning and yet instructive lesson of all history, that 
eternal round which the human spirit is ever condemned to tread 
—the retrograde march from Deity and Immortality to an empty 
shadow and unmeaning symbol—so soon as it once throws off the 
old patriarchal revelations and the majesty of Heaven, and wills 
only to question where it should adore. 

Thus the Theogony of the Hindoos is simply, like that of all 
other heathen systems, the usual reeord and developement of 
various transitional stages of Monotheism degraded by Nature- 
worship, of Pantheism, and of an Atheistic Neology. 

In other words, the oldest Hindoostan faith commences,* its 
previous annals or traditions having perished, with the Unity of 
the God-head and the imperishableness of the soul, mingled with 
a haughty symbolizing Sabeism; soon afterwards this is re- 
formed+ into a pure Monotheism, and a tendency to the wan- 
dering and absorption of the soul; this again is followed} by a 
violent political and metaphysical re-action, ending in Pantheism, 
demi-gods, holy men, genii, perfect metempsychosis, and the 
system of Caste; this is sueceeded§ by the — of Tri- 
unity, and the perpetually oceurring Avatar ; and this is ripened || 
into Legends, saints, and an endless net of mythological and 
poetical divinities ; till at last comes the great change,4] and 
Buddhism, as expounded by its successive advocates, sw 
away nearly two-thirds of the Brahmin Mother Church, and 
erects a system of Neological Buddhism, denying the authenti- 

* The Védas (‘‘ The Four Books’). Not later than 2000 years before Christ. 

+ The Védanta (‘‘ The Véda-expositor”). About 1500 years before Christ. 

t The Institutions of Menu. About 900 years before Christ. 

§ The Puranas (‘‘ Legends’’). Between 800 and 900 years before Christ. 

\| The Upa Puranas (‘* Minor-Legends’’). 800 years before Christ. 


{ The Buddhas (* Divine Men,”’ or “ Saints’). There were several in different 
countries. The principal flourished from 800 to 400 years before Christ. 
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city and inspiration of the Védas, throwing off the intolerable 
burden of Caste, annihilating at one stroke the whole array of 
demi-gods and saints, and transforming the all-penetrating Deity 
of the Brahmins into an Epicurean God whose existence and 
whose heaven consist alike in motionless, passionless, actionless 
repose ! 

Can any of us in this compressed abstract, as “in a glass 
darkly,” see a dim but dread parallel to the eyclus of “ Theo- 
gory, elsewhere developed in many a kingdom and in many a 

art? Alas! the wisdom of this world is only weakness, its 
cisterns are “ broken and can hold no water;” the doctrine of 
the Crucified has always been to the passions, “a stumbling- 
block,” and to the Sophists, “ foolishness ;” and it is only when 
the heart is humbled, and the intellect purged, that the longing 
way-worn soul, hungering, thirsting, dying for pardon and Para- 
dise, hasteneth at Inst with eager steps to Him, “the only one 
given under heaven,” who “hath the gift of eternal life.” 

If we except the sacred books of the Jews, the Hindoo reli- 
= is the oldest of which any record is extant, and under dif- 

rent forms is professed by upwards of one half of the whole 
human family. But its origin is lost in obscurity. In fact, 
in examining all such questions, we are met in limine by the 
previous inquiry—do the developements of mind and of national 
society exhibit a slow advance from Zero to a varying height of 
intellectual and moral and physical perfection, which perfection 
is of course in either case itself subject to ruin and decay as 
well as to revived splendour? or do history and tradition and 
the nature of things persuade us, that “God hath made man 
upright, but he hath sought out many inventions!” Till this 
ean be decided, we are completely and for ever at sea. And 
what are the proofs of the latter proposition? They are three- 
fold: Revelation, Tradition, and the Nature of the Soul. Reve- 
lation is decisive, emphatically declaring that man was created 
“in the image of God,” and at the head of the whole creation, 
and not in the image of imanity, and at the lowest scale of the 
brute races. 7'radition is clear and universal, every where point- 
ing back to a golden age, divine men, and angelic visitants. The 
Nature of the Soul is also conclusive ; it being utterly impossible 
that such infinite ideas as God, eternity, space, extension, hope, 
and fear, could ever be eliminated by either the will, the reason, 
or the finite evidence of the finite senses. Accordingly, im op- 
position to the modern school of Pantheistic Philosophy, we 
must adhere to the view, that there has been a period of lofty 
and original developement in the history of our kind,* when the 

* “The notion that the primeval state of man was altogether ome and 
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earliest families preserved the teachings of Heaven and of the 
spirit’s fresh and youthful instinct, and worshipped the One God, 
and believed in a state of future recompense after death and 
the grave. 

And now, with this threefold touchstone in our hand, what do 
we learn from the study of the subject before us? The oldest 
religion shows us the belief in the One God corrupted by the 
worship of the Heavenly Host and the powers of Nature. But 
could these two ideas ever have sprung up in concert? Do they 
not negative each other? Is not the latter evidently an attempt 
to break up and simplify and represent and familiarize the ma- 
jesty of the former? Undoubtedly this is the case. And is not this 
symbolization or materialization necessarily connected with Deism 
in the abstract? Has this faith, when abandoned to the embarrass- 
ments of the origin of evil, and the attempts of our reason to 
comprehend the incomprehensible, ever subsisted alone, for any 
period, either in the individual or in the species! All history 
shows us the contrary. Hindooism was essentially Monotheistic, 
and in all India there is now only one temple to the One God! 
The Grzeco-Roman systems were founded upon one “ father of 
gods and men,” Jupiter-Zeus; and, after they had outlived an 
era of the most glorious passages, the Apostle Paul found in 
*‘ Athens the Illustrious,” but one altar to the Unknown God! 
The multitudinous Gnostie sects, those dreamy philosophies, 
whose first tenet was the most distinct and poetically magnifi- 
cent enunciation of one Deity, ‘* the Unspeakable, the Ineffable, 
the Nameless, the Self-existing, the Almighty, the Abyss, the 
Depth, the Unfathomable ;” and whose only object was to “ en- 
noble” and make ‘‘ reasonable” our holy faith by harmonizing 


uncivilized, so generally prevalent in the philosophy of the two last centuries, (for 
Dryden’s line, 
* Since wild in woods the noble savage ran,’ 


contains the whole theory of Rousseau,) has encountered a strong reaction. It is 
remarkable that Niebuhr, in Germany, and Archbishop Whateley, in this country, 
with no knowledge of each other’s views, should at the same time call in question 
this almost established theory. (It has always been disputed by the writer of these 
remarks, for which, see Foreign and Colonial Review, Vol. II. p.55.) Dr. Whate- 
ley’s argument, that there is no instance in history of a nation self-raised from savage 
life, is very strong. I have been much struck by finding a very strong and lucid 
statement to the same effect, in an unpublished lecture of Lord Stowell,* (Sir 
William Scott,) delivered when Professor of History, at Oxford.’’ This note is 
from page 5, (Ed. Baudry,) Vol. I. of Milman’s “‘ History of Christianity.”’ 





* The late Lord Stowell left a very large mass of valuable MSS., which one of 
our first literary judges has pronounced unrivalled in erudition and research. His 
Lordship left strict instructions that they should not be published. Even sup- 
posing this condition to be rigidly complied with, could the Executors object to 
these papers being placed in the British Museum, or some similar Institution, for 
the sake of consultation ? 
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and connecting the speculations of the East and of Zoroaster, 
and the two principles, with the idea of an Atonement through 
Jesus Christ, so attenuated their abstractions, and so heaped 
Zon upon on, and Manifestation upon Manifestation, and 
the hatred of the body and of matter upon mental Asceticism, 
that their chain of “‘ Emanations” ended at last in leaving no 
God at all, at once sublime enough and simple enough for any 
possible intelligible human worship! We ourselves, in our own 
day, have seen the rapid transition in every country, from Soci- 
nian Deism, and Philosophie “ Unity,” to the most extravagant 
Pantheistic unbelief. 

Nay, even the worship of Jehovah himself, communicated as 
it was in moments of the most soul-stirring national excitement 
and in the midst of astounding wonders, though cradled and 
fenced in providence and miracle, and an almost Republican 
appeal to liberty and patriotism, and ever supported by the 
strong right arm of Him who was “jealous of all other gods,” 
struggled almost in vain against the insinuating, because pal- 
pable, idolatries around it, and was only held up and preserved 
from complete extinction by its unparalleled and massive State- 
Theocracy ; its majestic interweavement with a Cosmogony 
matchless and divine; its popular and hitherto unequalled ex- 
planation of the origin of evil; and its glittering net-work of a 
sacrifice and prophecy shadowing and promising that Messiah, 
who should be a “light unto all nations,” and who should mys- 
teriously reconcile the great eternal idea of the One Ineffable 
Supreme, with that of a God capable of being loved and reve- 
renced, and practically comprehended. 

Therefore it is, and therefore it was, and therefore it always 
must be, that Revelation was [or, if not yet given to all, is] 
necessary for the happiness of mankind and the intelligible 
developement of the Creator and the Creature; and that Re- 
demption could only be harmonized with justice by Him, who 
was at once the Maker, the Judge, the King, the Priest, and the 
Saviour of the children of men! 

Thus we see that the human mind longs for something more 
solid, more plain and evident and easy to be felt, more mentally 
near and visible, than the far-off Unseen? This want is satisfied 
on the one hand by physical symbols, always leading to idolatry, 
crime, and despair. On the other hand, it is avoided by meta- 
physical speculation, which conducts to mental symbols, and 
which ends in Pantheism, or an Epicurean Divinity, or open 
Scepticism, leaving the soul seven times worse than it was be- 
fore. Curistianrry aLone—after having first allowed the all-wise 
theosophists, and hierophants, and visionaries, and metaphysi- 
cians, and philosophers of the heathen world, some thousands of 
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years, in which to exhaust their theories, and their mgenuity, 
their fragments of tradition, and their longings after truth, (for 
not till all earthly wisdom had felt itself helpless and miserable, 
was that doctrine of the Gospel to be given, which would other- 
wise have only been rejected and misrepresented by the ever- 
eaviling human heart, as unnecessary, and as within its own 
power to discover and to apply,)—at last, suddenly but suitably, 
and of a truth the most stupendous 
“ Deus ex machina,” 


descends, garlanded by angelic hosts chanting peace on earth 
and in heaven, softly to our rescue,—and, by the great “‘ mystery 
of godliness,” offers us a reasonable and yet revealed Salvation 
through belief in that One God, that Tri-une Father, Son, and 
Spirit, to whom be blessings and praise and honour, now and 
for ever more ! 

All attempts, ancient and modern, Hindoo and Neo-Christian, 
to escape from this dilemma of Atheism or Idolatry, and thus to 
spare the pride of weak, finite, human reason, the shame of not 
being able to grasp and over-master its Creator, the Infinite 
Reason, are and must be in vain. Still less can it be met by 
having recourse to a double system, a kind of naturo-philo- 
sophical, and yet sentimental-hypocritical worship, an esoteric 
and exoteric belief. They can never be united. Religion is one. 
Truth is one. God is one. Take away religion, and you have 
only barbarous superstition, or suicidal demoralized infidelity 
left. Take away truth, and there remains but error multitudi- 
nous, or ignorance supreme. Take away God, and we have a 
brutal Fetichism, or the worship of devil or fate, er symbols or 
demi-gods or saints, or a Pantheism gradually passing over to 
Atheistic subtlety :— 

An endless round the wearied soul must tread, 
Certain of nought, but calling blest—the dead, 
Terrors aye hanging o’er its fainting head— 
And Hope no sooner born than withered ! 

But let us hear what our author says on this seldom-mooted 
point :— 

‘** We have seen how the attributes of Unity were changed into a 
divine Trinity, and how the Avatars of the latter were afterwards de- 
veloped into a whole Olympus. But poetry was also to add to the 
number of the Gods. Heroes, who had distinguished themselves for 
courage, virtue, or beneficence, were deified by the poets of India, in 
the same manner as by those of Greece. To these were added god- 
desses as the spouses of the gods, the personified forces of nature, 
the elements, the heavenly bodies, rivers, fountains, and trees, &c. 
Hereby the Hindoo Olympus became at last so crowded, that the host 
of the gods is now innumerable. 
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“‘The more enlightened classes, especially the Brahmins, do not 
share in this idolatry. Inwardly sceptics, they outwardly support 
superstition. Human reason, they say, only loses itself in contempla- 
tions over the Divine nature, and soon tires on a road where the goal 
never can be reached, and where there are no spots at which we may 
repose. To give to mankind, engrossed as it is in the objects of sense, 
a metaphysical god, is to make them Atheists, and render them unfor- 
tunate. 

‘* The mass of the people neither will be contented, nor can be led, 
by a mentally perceptible deity. It requires objects visible to sense, 
and these will give it a repose in conviction and a peace in its habits 
weighing far more heavily in the balance of life, than all that philoso- 
phy can offer. There is a temple-treasure,* say they, [the Brahmins, ] 
which must not be lavished on the common people in the portal. 

‘* How far the Hindoo races may have gained or lost by this prin- 
ciple, is not here the question. One thing is certain, that if in an 
country the rational doctrine of the progressive school should become 
so popular as to descend to the cottage, the Angel who carries conso- 
lation thither would spread his wings and fly. 

“Faith, not knowledge, is the first want of man; with this he is 
born, lives, and dies. Few are capable of rising from simple to 
speculative faith. Bodily labours, daily occupations, and worldly 
pleasures, are their hindrances. The mass remains in the narrow 
circle of the former, and need not, therefore, be lamented. What 
it loses in expansiveness, it gains in the intensity of faith. Our 
knowledge is at all events so trifling, that some little more or less is 
of little consequence. We shall, perhaps, therefore, do best, not to 
try to comprehend the inscrutable, but to pass in peace our few re- 
maining days, until the soul, freed from its house of clay, lifts itself 
to the fountain of truth, where it shall find light, and see explained 
that problen—which unites faith and knowledge. 

“* Maimonides, Leibnitz, and in its latest shape, Kant, Schleier- 
macher, Ulman, and Schelling, have attempted to amalgamate rational- 
ism and supernaturalism, philosophy and theology, and to unite them 
on an Irenian ground. But we can never logically harmonize the 
natural and the supernatural, theology and philosophy. Mysticism 
may make the trial, but reason gives in its protest. 

“ Let each, therefore, go its own way. Let philosophy swing itself 
up to the loftiest zethereal regions; it honours the power of thought, 
that it can lift itself so high. But let religion, in its simple robe of 
white, remain on the earth; it alone, not doubt, carries thither peace. 

“Philosophy may speak its own tongue, scientifically, hierogly- 
phically, Hegelianly. ‘The language of religion should be clear, prac- 
tical, popular, and eloquent—only by its simplicity. So the Teacher 
taught us. 

“‘ Thus may both these heaven-sprung (?) sisters contribute to the 


* We can compliment the teachers of the doctrine of Reserve in communicating 
religion with an important accession to their columns; we give them the Brahmins 
as allies cordially. 
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happiness of mankind; the one by enlarging its horizon, the other by 
increasing its peace and mental repose. In proportion as mankind 
advances in knowledge, philosophy opens its wide-spread field to its 
searching eye; then will it be enabled to bear the strong light. But 
the ignorant man cannot do this; he’ is only dazzled, and falls a prey 
to doubt. 

** But it will be said, what then is your meaning? Will you divide 
the Christian body into two camps, the enlightened and the ignorant, 
the sceptics and the credulous, the deceiver and the deceived ? 

“No! such is not our idea. We wish the light of truth to reach 
every individual, the divine doctrine of religion to penetrate every 
breast; we desire that all may be equally enlightened, equally vir- 
tuous, equally religiouseminded. But when can this be?—In the 
reign of the Millennium. 

‘** We are all of us aware, that mankind are divided into the educated 
and the uneducated, as into rich and poor; into soul-strong, and 
soul-weak, as into tall-grown and short. The peasant can never 
become a Hegelian, nor the simple man comprehend the far em- 
bracing doctrines of Pantheism. Therefore ought philosophy to 
constitute that ‘temple-treasure, which must not be lavished on the 
common people in the portal.’ 

** And besides, there is so much true philosophy in Christianity, that 
no one will lose by keeping to Christianity alone.”’* 


Now it is clear, that this last saving clause involves a contra- 
diction in terms, since the Count’s whole proposition was, that 
supernaturalis 1 cannot be united with naturalism, and that it is 
“philosophy” which ‘‘ enlarges our horizon,” and rises to the 
highest and “ most zethereal regions.” Nay, he even deprecates 
all discussion of the whole question by the people, on the very 
ground that they ever have been, and ever will be, utterly irre- 
concileable. 

As to the inability of the “‘peasant” to “‘become a Hegelian,” we 
admit that it is very true; and just therefore is Hegelianism false. 
What must ever remain a cold and complicated and transcen- 
dental cobweb, even to sharp-sighted professors, and the double- 
edged critical intellects of the German schools, must at once 
abandon all claims to be anything like a faith, or areligion, or even 
a philosophy. But the peasant, incapable of admission though 
he be into the aristocratic Pedant-Heaven of Hegel, can become 
a Christian; and that is a distinction communicating greater 
real wisdom, happiness, and amount of the sublimest truths and 
most solid hopes, than if he had traversed and acquired in 
some Leipsic text-book every theory of every thinker and every 
sophist and blasphemer, from Menu, Socrates, and Plato, down 
io Carlyle and Strauss. That “the simple man” cannot com- 


* «© Om Hinduernas Théogoni,’”’ &c., pp. 57—62. 
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prehend the far-embracing doctrines of Pantheism,” is no new 
information; even the Count’s favourite Brahmins could not 
accomplish so much,—at least, if they could, it is not “on the 
record.” In fact, we never yet heard of any one, gentle or simple, 
ignorant or learned, Buddhist or book-manufacturer, that could. 
So soon as that feat has been perforined, it will be time enough to 
examine whether it can have any right or not to the title of either 
a ‘ philosophy,” or a shining ‘‘ temple-treasure.” 

But this theory is also intrinsically hypocritical. In spite of 
all the protestations and shoulder-shruggings of our wandering 
and half-alarmed sharp-shooter, it undoubtedly can only end in 
“two inimical camps of deceivers and deceived.” 

Nor is this monstrous plan practicable or possible in actual life. 
The age of “'Temple-treasures,” and “ Temple-mysteries,” and 
‘‘Temple-records,” and “'Temple-castes,” has vanished away for 
ever. The impetus given to the liberty of man, and to his 
spiritual developement by the Christian Religion—a religion now 
accused in certain literary coteries, especially in Germany, of 
being only fitted for the low comprehensions of ‘‘the peasantry, 
the ignorant and the poor,” has raised up a new element of strong 
moral popular intellect. The Reformation, too, and the Printing 
Press, and improved communications, and the triumph of mon 
archy over slavery, and the consolidation of le tiers état, and the 
daily spread of Bibles and of education, render no subject now safe 
from ‘‘ profane hands.” The ‘common people in the portal ” 
not only clamour for their share of the “‘ 'Temple-treasures,” but, 
if refused, they plunder them. The “masses” lay hold of the 
results of philosophical theories even almost before they have been 
worked out in the chambers of the ‘ philosophers” themselves. 
And this is the most dangerous feature in the whole argument. 
While the Pantheist and the Illusionist are discussing systems, 
the masses enact that there is no God, and set up a strumpet to 
be worshipped as the “symbol” of Reason. While the Hegelian 
and the Hindoo are alike weighing the relative values of truth 
and of expediency, of the useful and of the proveable, the masses 
live after a result which they themselves had often but little ex- 
pected—Concubinage, Socialism, and Adventurism, and all the 
practical results of that celebrated ‘‘ philosophical declaration,” 
**let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die!” 

And, however amiable the tone of our author’s argument, how 
striking its contrast to the simple faith of the Christian! With 
him all is “light and truth,” for such is his God. He fears no 
“* portal-sitters,” for he is able to ‘‘ give an account of the faith 
which is in him,” that faith which 1s “the substance of thin 
hoped for "—yes! hoped for by Brahmin and by Buddhist thou- 
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sands of years agone !—“ the evidence of things not seen.” He 
does not abandon life to a doubtful and deceitful inaction, resting 
till death shall ‘lift him to the fountain of truth,” that he may 
have his “ problems” explained. No! Jesus Christ has said, 
“T am the way, and the ¢ruth, and the life;” by him came 
“ grace and truth,” and “life and immortality.” All “‘ necessary 
things” are revealed “unto us and our children,” and we are 
commissioned to proclaim to all people these glad tidings of the 
kingdom of peace, peace in each panting and perplexed and 
wearied head and heart as well as in yon heaven. 

But still more faulty is this system as regards “ the evil which 
is in the world.” Prosperity, and “ philosophic repose,’ it may 
in some degree explain. But it gives no account of sin and evil, 
death and despair. These its glimmering theories cannot touch, 
while their very breath blasts and crumbles the firmest hopes of 
both peasant and philosopher. If we have no revelation, whither 
shall we go? Shall we compose an eclectic system, a delicate 
mosaic from Brahmin and from Buddhist, Plato and Epicurus, 
Homer and Hegel, the Védas and Voltaire? Alas! ten thousand 
times has this already been attempted, and only left ‘‘ confusion 
worse confounded.” Authority being once annihilated, no one 
can dictate to his fellows. Each man will be a God in his own 
eyes, and too often ends by becoming—a Devil. 

Away, then, with this whole temporizing, hollow, supercilious 
“movement.” The Christian gives quarter, but takes none. 
He demands no favour. Let his religion be examined fairly, dis- 
passionately, and he asks no more. Those who are not clearly 
and honestly convinced, are justified in the eyes of God and man 
in withholding their assent. But they must do this uprightly 
and openly. Christianity has had ten thousand enemies ere now 
to contend with, both within and without, and it has overcome 
them all. Those who have been the most disguised, have always 
caused it the most difficulty —But to this new manner of warring 
it is not used,—this cool cowardly insolent assumption, that this 
religion is in fact only a low and imperfect superstition, useful for 
“the peasant,” “the poor,” and “the masses,” because it is 
vastly “‘ practical,” and carries ‘‘ consolation” to the “ cottage,” 
whilst at the same time reason protests that it is irreconcileable 
with ‘‘ philosophy,” and incapable of ministering to the enlarged 
faculties of the educated and the wealthy! Away, we repeat, 
with all such double-tongued insulting impertinence !—The 
Christian religion, forsooth, can have no pretensions to lofty 
speculation and high-souled “philosophy!” Why its whole ele- 
ment is speculation and philosophy, the highest views, the noblest 
ideas, vistas of the skies, tints of angel-realms, gleams of the 
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sun-light of Paradise! All this, it is true, is not the unintelli- 
gible jargon now miscalled ‘‘ Philosophy” in the Academies of 
Germany and of France; but the intellect of 2000 years has 
acknowledged its truth, its simplicity, its gorgeous magnificence. 
And what was philosophy before Christ came! What would it 
have been, had He never appeared? Let any one read Cicero’s 
eloquent abstracts in his “ Tusculan Questions,” and his book 
**On the Nature of the Gods,” and give us his reply. 

In one word, “if Baal be God, worship him ; but if Jehovah, 
then worship him.” Christianity is either false or true. sf false, 
let each of us attack it like men, and free the world from its 
destructive and barbarous and “ unphilosophical” yoke. If true, 
let us “have acare.” It is no light matter, no question for 
empty themes or rambling essays. It is a system for us and for 
our offspring, for earth and for heaven, for Time and for a long 
Eternity ! 

But to return to our text. After giving us a short and tole- 
rably clear view of the Hindoo religion, the Count passes over to 
the Castes, which he describes very happily in a sketch which 
closes as follows :— 


‘To compare the Castes of India with the Classes of Europe, is very 
unsuitable. The Brahmin Caste (the Spiritual Class) is hereditary, 
which is not the case with the Christian Priesthood ; the latter springs 
from the mass of the people, and opens its ranks to the poor as well as 
to the rich, to the plebeian and the patrician alike. 

“* Still less does the Brahmin Caste resemble the Nobility of Europe. 
The latter is knightly and warlike in its nature; the Brahmin Caste is 
a teaching class, on in its character, forbidden even to shed blood, 
and exposed to the severest trials in its youth, the most temperate con- 
duct in its manhood, and the life of a hermit in its old age. The pri- 
vileges of the Brahmins thus only extend to the intellectual world, and 
not to the material circle of power, honour, and wealth. 

‘“‘ Nor can the Khetrys or Warrior-caste be compared with the Eu- 
ropean Nobles, for its exclusive rights in preference to other castes often 
merely consist in being enabled, as private soldiers, to shed their 
blood in the service of their master. The Khetry thus enjoys none of 
those advantages claimed by the Nobles in most of the states of 
Europe. 

a Bat as neither the Khetry nor the Brahmin Caste, and still less 
any other, can be compared to the Nobility of Europe, or correspond to 
our idea of an Aristocracy, it follows that this element is altogether 
wanting in the Hindoo system of society. This explains the reason 
why the despotism of the Indian princes has been so unlimited; and 
why the people whom they oppressed, and who were incapable of making 
any resistance (for this demands points of union and support), have done 
so little towards defending their country and their hearths against those 
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foreign invaders,who during so many ages have overwhelmed it, and 
who have so often fulfilled to overflowing the words of Brennus :—ve 
victis ! 

“* Every page of the history of the world shows us, that those societies 
whose composition wants the Aristocratic Element (taken in its nobler 
signification as open to every kind of merit, and not closed like the 
Patricianates of Rome and of Venice) have soon fallen away either to 
the despotism of one man, or, what is still more dangerous, to that of 
the multitude. 

** History shows us also, that ali those nations which have performed 
great actions, and yet preserved their freedom, from the Roman down 
to the Briton, have possessed within themselves a more or less powerful 
Aristocracy. For that Element which is, of all, the most persevering 
and systematically progressive, is, without doubt—the Aristocratic. The 
mass of the people may be led away by its own ignorance, or may be 
transported by the impressions of the moment ; kings may be misled by 
their attendants, or by their passions, for they are changeable in their 
objects, they are mortal. But an Aristocratic Corporation is too numerous 
to be misled, but not numerous enough to be carried away by passion. 
It resembles a man firm and enlightened, who never dies.”* 


The Count next passes over to the high antiquity of the Brah- 
minical system, and the early developement of the sciences in 
India. 


Highly remarkable is the tone of decision, with which the 
Hindoo Holy Books declare the immortality of the soul and its 
existence when separate from the body, (mingled however with a 
variety of metempsychosal and emanational ideas,) not only as a 
philosophical proposition, but also as an article of religious 
faith. 


‘* In this respect the Hindoos were further advanced than even the 
philosophers of Greece and Rome, who esteemed the immortality of the 
soul as problematical. We find proofs of this in the abridgement of 
their opinions left us by Cicero, in his admirable treatise De Senectute, 
and in his Questiones Tusculane. He there points out the uncer- 
tainty which prevailed among the philosophers of antiquity on this 
important point. They perceived at once, that as the material qualities 
of man have nothing in common with Thought, Memory and Imagina- 
tion, &c.,—these qualities must belong to something separate from the 
body, and of a spiritual, indivisible, and immortal nature, which, on being 
freed from its corporal prison, lifts itself over time and the mould of 
earth to those lofty regions where it can obtain a degree of happiness, 
wisdom, and perfection of which the material part of man is quite inca- 
pable. From hence these philosophers drew the rash conclusion, that 
the soul not only should live for ever, but that it also had lived from 


* ‘Om Hinduernas Théogoni,’”’ &c., p. 18—21. 
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all eternity (pree-existed), and that it must consequently be an emana- 
tion from the endless everlasting Spirit who fills the universe, having 

roceeded from him, like beams from the sun, without diminishing his 
fight, power, and warmth. 

‘* But this view of the immortality of the soul leads to the idea, that 
the object must rather be the quantity of that happiness, wisdom, and 
perfection which the souls themselves can unitedly obtain, than its 
identity as applied to the individual, or even to the generation who 
may enjoy it. 

“‘ According to this opinion, Socrates at his death, and Socrates a 
thousand years thereafter, when infinitely advanced in perfection, could no 
longer be the same person, at least no otherwise than Newton as a child, 
compared with Newton the discoverer of the laws which regulate the 
movement of the planets. And, in this case, what could Socrates in 
Elysium care about Socrates in Athens ?” * 

‘* The early civilization of India is also strongly proved by the before- 
mentioned ancient law-book called The Institutions of Menu. This 
work, besides including religious directions, in the same manner as the 
Koran, also embraces civil laws. Relative to commerce, trade and 
manufacture, it contains enactments which are still in force; it fixes a 
rate of interest for borrowed capital, regulates bills of exchange, and 
mentions representative coin. Thus, at a time when the Israelites were 
slaves in Egypt, and when Europeans went naked and tattooed + like 
the savages of New Zealand, the Hindoos were already in possession 
of a complicated social order, trade, commerce, and a fixed rate of 
interest !” t 


The next subject treated of is the Astronomical and Geometrical 
advance of the Hindoos, long ere these sciences were developed 
in other lands. This leads to the question, whether the elements 
of these studies were imported from other regions, and only im- 
proved by the Hindoos, or whether that people both originated 
and perfected them from their own resources. This discussion is 
so happily managed that, (as usual, generally omitting the notes, ) 
we extract the whole in spite of its length :— 


“The Hindoos can in this respect only be rivalled by two peoples, 
the Egyptians and the Chinese. 

‘“‘ The Persians (the Zend-peoples) might possibly have some claim 
so to do, as regards the antiquity of their religion, but not as to that of 
their civilization, for we can discover no proof among them of a scale 
of intelligence at all comparable to that of India and of Egypt. The 
Pheenicians had obtained their religion and arts from Egypt ; that of 


* «Om Hinduernas Théogoni,”’ &c., p. 25—27. 

+ ‘ Proofs of this may be found in the fresco paintings still visible, according to 
the drawings of B. Cronstrand, upon the temple-walls of Thebes, where the white 
race (the Europeans) is thus represented, bearing a hide upon their backs.”’ , 

t “Om Hinduernas Théogoni,” &c., p. 29. 
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the Chaldeans of Babylonia, and of Colchis, was from India. The 

of the Hebrews and the Greeks was later than that of Hindos- 
tan. Egypt and Chima are therefore the only countries which, in this 
respect, can compete with the Hindoos. 

“< As the greater or less developement of religion, must also form the 
basis of all civilization, we will begin by ascertaining the condition of 
the former. 

‘On comparing the religion of Egypt with that of the Hindoos, we 
are struck by the resemblances between them. 

‘“* Both proceeding from the fundamental principle of Monotheism, 
they are both corrupted by the monstrous belief of Polytheism, al- 
though of a nature rather symbolical than positive. 

‘‘ They both adopt the principle of Trinity, united to that of Unity ; 
the pree-existence of the soul, its emanation from the divine nature, its 
wanderings (Metempsychosis), and its return after death to its divine 
source ; the division of Castes, in both nations after the same plan— 
Priests (Brahmins), Warriors, Traders, and Cultivators of the earth ; and 
the reception of this division of Caste as a principle of religion. 

“* Even the same images occur, on the banks of both the Ganges and 
the Nile. We recognize the Lingam of the Hindoo Siva temples in 
the Phallus of the Ammon temples in Egypt. This symbol is also 
met with on the head-dress of the Egyptian gods. We also discover in 
Egypt the Beetle (Scarabzeus), although the insect itself does not exist 
in that country, as the symbol of the Creator ; the Lotus-flower as 


the symbol of the Sun; and Serapis as the symbol of the immortality 
of the soul. The power to render barren women fruitful, which is attri- 
buted in India to the Siva temples, was also attached to the Ammon 
temples of Egypt, and is not extinct even in our own day ; the Bedouin 
women may yet be seen wandering round the Ammon temple in Thebes 


to obtain this blessing. 

“ Nay, even the names of the Hindoo deities are yet, to some ex- 
tent, left in Egypt. Thus, for instance, that of Ammon (the highest 
god) answers to the Holy Aum of the Hindoos; and that of Siva is 
found in the temple to which Alexander pilgrimaged in order to consult 
the oracle, and which still bears this name. 

*« These agreements between the Brahmin religion and that of Ancient 
Egypt prove, beyond all doubt, the descent of the one system from the 
other; but which is the root of the other is yet undecided. We proceed, 
therefore, to examine this question. 

“ The calculations of Chronology are in favour of Egypt. 

** According to the king-lists of Manetho, which were preserved in 
the temple where he officiated as a high priest, the great Pyramid of 
Gizeh was built by Sou/i, the first Pharoah of the 4th Dynasty, which 
ruled 5000 years before Christ. 

“ This statement has to some extent been confirmed by the figures 
discovered in its interior in 1838 by Colonel Wyse, showing the posi- 
tion of the stars when the pyramid was erected. This position must, 
according to the calculation made over it by Thilorien, have occurred 
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4950 years before Christ, or very near the time stated by Manetho as 
the epoch of Soufi. 

“The pyramid of Gizeh, however, shows no figures or sculptures 
calculated to support the proposition that the then existing religion of 
Egypt was the same with that described, a thousand years later, from 
sources now open to us, that which exhibits so much similarity with the 
doctrine of the Hindoos. It accordingly does not prove, that the reli- 
gion of the Egyptians was the origin of that of the Hindoos. 

‘¢ The growth of the Egyptian religion from that of the Hindoos, on 
the contrary, can be proved by the following powerful arguments :— 

“« ], That the religion and civilization of the Egyptians followed the 
valley of the Nile, coming from Ethiopia and Meroe, and passing 
down the Nile, is proved by Herodotus, Plato, Solon, Pythagoras, and 
Philostratus, as well as by Niebuhr, Valentia, Champollion, and Wad- 
dington, who all regard the temples of Upper Egypt to be more ancient 
than those of Lower Egypt, considering those in Meroe to be older than 
those in Elephantine and Thebes; the latter older than the temples at 
Tentyra and Abydos; and these again more ancient than those in 
Memphis, Heliopolis, and Sais. Thus, according to the testimony of 
these monuments, the religion of Egypt must have advanced from the 
South, which can be from no other land but Hindostan. 

‘“« 2, The Egyptian Chronicles found in the temples of Abydos and 
Sais, and transmitted to us by Josephus, Julius Africanus, and Euse- 
bius, prove that the religious system of Egypt came over Meroe from 
India. 

‘* 3. The Continent of Asia, with the immense hill-ranges and table- 
lands belonging thereto, has greater claims to be the locality whence 
mankind first spread, than the narrow valley of the Nile, shut in as it is 
by its sandy deserts. 

‘<4, The most ancient traditions of the oldest nations all point to the 
High-land just mentioned, as the proper home of our first fathers. This 
High-land is, indeed, close to India, but far from Egypt. Consequently, 
the former must have been visited by the fore-elders of mankind earlier 
than Egypt, and must therefore have developed its religion and its arts 
at a foregoing period. 

“5, The elder numbers exhibited by the Egyptians before the 
Hindoos only prove them to have been more inclined to this kind of 
registration than the latter, whose poetical spirit kept them back. And 
besides, the chronology of Egypt for the oldest periods is problematical, 
and cannot be depended upon until we reach the 18th Dynasty (see 
Champollion). 

‘* From all these reasons, the Hindoos appear to me to have greater 
claims to a primogeniture of religion than the Egyptians, and conse- 
quently also to an earlier developement of their civilization. 

“« Let us now proceed to the history of China. 

“‘ China is perhaps the only country, that can in this respect rival 
India. Proofs however are very difficult to obtain, the historical, that 
is the sure, period of China not going further back than the reign of 
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Shihoang (from 230 to 250 years before Christ), an era very young 
compared to that of India. 

‘< It is true, that the records of China extend to the reign of Vuvang, 
who lived 1100 years before Christ. But this is only to be understood 
as implying tradition, a consequence of Shihoang having ordered all 
the historical documents then extant to be burned. One solitary 
writing (by Shuktng) was preserved in the sarcophagus of Koong-fu- 
tse’s (Confucius’s) ancestor ; and it is this record which now constitutes 
the only source of Chinese history previous to the reign of Shihoang. 

** According to this document, the Chinese people is descended from 
the High-land north-west of China (Mongolia), from which, at a very 
early period, their ancestors had passed to the Chinese plains, traversing 
the vallies formed by the Hoangho and the Hoiho. Fohi is spoken of 
in this record as the most ancient leader of the Chinese nation. When 
he lived is uncertain, but that it must have been in the very first ages, 
is evident from the fact that Menu mentions Fohi as one of the ancient 
chiefs of China (Tsina). 

‘* The history of China by Koong-fu-tse was drawn up after this MS. 
of Shuking, and informs us that Chinong, the 12th successor of Fohi, 
ruled 2000 years before Christ. 

‘« This statement, however, is without confirmation, and leaves the 
question undecided, which of the two peoples, the Chinese, or the 
Hindoos, preceded the other in art, science, and civilization. 

‘* But on the other hand, what we can affirm, without fear of con- 
tradiction, certainly to have come from India, is—its religion, that is 
to say, that professed by the great mass of the Chinese people; for the 
doctrine of Koong-fu-tse, although the religion of the state, is only 
acknowledged by the higher classes; the belief of the people is 
Buddhism. 

‘* This latter has reached China by two different routes, and in two 
different forms; the one that of Fo, (Fuh-Bud’h,) the other that of 
Dalai-Lama. 

** Fo, (Budh,) a holy man, came to China sixty years after the birth 
of Christ, and there began to explain his doctrine, which was now 
banished from India. He preached with such success, that more than 
200,000,000 of the immense population of China now profess this 
faith. 

** Not long after this period of the arrival of Fo, China was first 
over-run by the Mongul Tartars, and as these professed Dalai-Lama- 
ism, a branch of Buddhism, this faith penetrated by this route into China. 
About 100,000,000 of inhabitants, especially those of Tartar origin, 
now acknowledge the doctrine of Dalai-Lama. Assuming the popu- 
lation of China to be about that stated by Gutzlaw, or 350,000,000, 
and adding the 200,000,000 who follow Fo to the 100,000,000 be- 
lieving in Dalai-Lama, we shall find that there are not less than 
300,000,000 Buddhists in China; the other 50,000,000 professing 
Koong-fu-tseism, and a kind of Rationalism, which does not acknow- 
ledge any of the other systems. The Chinese nation here gives us 
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a new proof on a great scale, that the mass of the people can never be 
satisfied with any religion, (Koong-fu-tseism,) built only on a rational 
foundation, and that it seeks eagerly for a supernatural belief, one more 
consoling, more calming, and speaking more to the human heart than 
the cold language of the understanding. And this fact, in China, is so 
much the more remarkable, as the doctrine of Koong-fu-tse is 600 
years older there than the religion of Fo, and alone confers respectabi- 
lity and access to any of the offices of the state. But notwithstanding 
such arguments, 300,000,000 of souls bow down before the Trimurti 
of Buddha, and comparatively few follow the rational system. Reli- 
gion has thus forced its way to the minds of the people, in spite of the 
immense advantages monopolized by the philosophical school, and 
the people have lost nothing by following their convictions. 

‘* What has been thus shortly stated in this chapter, will, we 
think, sufficiently prove, that no nation on the earth can rival the Hin- 
doos, as regards the antiquity of their civilization. 

‘“« But, however aged civilization is in India, it is so much the more 
stagnant. Time, it is true, passes onward there also; but he cannot 
move the heavy figure, and neither the proselyting sword of the 
Mussulman, nor the mild doctrine of the Christian, has been able to 
influence the faith of the Hindoo. He remains by the altar of his 
gods, just as when Orpheus charmed the wild beasts around him, and 
Abraham offered piously to Jehovah. In Europe, every thing is 
changeable and evanescent; in India, all is immoveable and calm, 
like the temples of Ellora, hewn out of the hill-masses of solid 
granite.”’* 


Want of space compels us to pass over many points well 
worthy of discussion. Brahminism exhibits a most singular 
mixture of Theism and Atheistic Pantheism, superstition and 
freethinking, idealism and materialism, mildness and oppression. 
Its philosophical schools have taught almost every variety of 
metaphysical theory ; so that the various and vaunted systems of 
Greece and Rome, and their modern German revivements and 
imitations—alas! how clumsy and wooden and impenetrable, 
compared with their prototypes, which had at least the merit of 
a light, airy, imaginative, and poetical garb or vehicle—may be 
studied, from Pantheism to Atomism, from Illusionism (the 
theory of Bishop Berkeley) to Mysticism, almost as edifyingly 
in the venerable scrolls of the meditative Jaimani,+ Vidsa,t 
Gétama,§ Candde,|| Capila,{| and Pantdnjali,** as in the innu- 


* ‘Om Hinduernas Théogoni,” &c., pp. 37—47. 

t Formed the Monotheistic Mystic Quietist School. 

t Further developed this system. 

§ Founded the Logical School called Niyaya. 

|| Established the atomic theory. 

§ Developed Atheistic-Pantheism. 

** Consolidated the Theistic Pantheistic doctrine. 
VOL. I.—=NO. II. 
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merable a unintelligible reveries of at least 200 
immortal German Professors, each opposed to the other, and like 
Dissenters, agreeing only in difference of opinion. 

The Hindoo division of human nature into Body, Soul, and 
Spirit, (Zdpa, Spy and Ovpdc,) was followed he. Pythagoras and 
Plato, and is not without oe gr from the language of Scripture 
itself; for singularly enough, the Christian Apostle St. Paul,* 
as well as the modern Cuvier, agrees with them in attributing 
spirit as well as instinct to the animal creation, while all give 
to man the conscious soul as that divine essence which distin- 
guishes him from those his vassals. 

Woman, under the old Hindoo system, was regarded with 
respect and veneration, and marriage was held sacred. But, 
like all other natural virtues, this also fell before the innate 
selfishness of Heathenism. Still, the Hindoo gods have each 
only one wife, and the Hindoos themselves commonly marry only 
one woman, although permitted by the Institutes of Menu to 
take four. The Hindoo Mythology is at least as poetical as that 
of the Greeks, and their Epics and Dramas abound with the most 
striking beauties. 

But it is time we passed over to Buddhism, founded at various 
eras by Buddhas, (holy or divine men,) and professed by 
380,000,000 of people, as the doctrine of Godama, in Assam, in 
Pegu, in Ava, and Ceylon; of Samana, in Siam; of Amida- 
Buddha, in Japan ; of Fo, or Fohi, in China and Cochin-China; 
of Sakiasinka, in Eastern Bengal and Nepaul ; of Dhkerma-Raya, 
in Bootan ; of A-di- Buddha, in Great Thibet; and of Sakiamuna, 
in Mongolia, and Mantschouri. 

The Brahmins regard Sakia, the first of these Buddhas, to 
have been a fallen Avatar of Vishnu, and to have preached 
heresies ; but all these “ divine men,” agree with Salaisien, 
in acknowledging it as their own creed,—in believing in a divine 
Triad-Unity, although often under different names, from the 
Trimurti of Hindostan,—in consenting to the dogma of the 
Metempsychosis,—and in regarding the soul as an emanation of 
the divine nature, which again absorbs it after its earthly wan- 
derings. Buddhism dissents from Brahminism, by denying the 
divine inspiration of the Védas, by rejecting the Institution of 
Caste, and by refusing all divinity to the under-gods of the 
Brahmins, considering them only as illustrious saints sent to 
reform, to enlighten and convert. The Buddhist Metaphysical 


* “ And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly, and I pray God your whole 
spirit and soul and body [ro rvedua, kal ) Yuxh, kal Td o@pa,] be preserved blame- 
less unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.”"—J. Ep. to the Thessal. ch. v. 
v. 23. 
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system is also opposed to that of its mother-church. While the 
Deity of the latter actively penetrates and moves all nature, the 
God of the former is simply an Epicurean principle wrapped in 
eternal repose; and the highest heavenly happiness to which 
their saints can reach is—a condition of calm stillness, free from 
all passions, cares, and suffering. 


“* The most remarkable feature of Buddhism is, not only that it is 
professed by the greatest fraction of the human family, but that it has 
also extended its doctrines among most of the other religious systems. 

‘“‘ The near connection of the Egyptian religion with Brahminism 
has been proved in a foregoing page; but we have also abundant tes- 
timony that Buddhism penetrated to the banks of the Nile. 

“« But, as a younger doctrine, Buddhism must have reached Egypt 
at a later period, probably not previous to the Dynasty of the Ptolemies. 

“* Long before the preaching of Christianity, Buddhism had already 
wandered* to Chaldea, Pheenicia, Palestine, Colchis, Greece, Rome, 
Gaul, and Britain; after that era, we see it again making its way in 
Asia as far as the Altai Mountains, and in Europe as far as to 
Scandinavia. 

“‘ The Samareans in Arran were Buddhists, as also were the Essenes 
in Palestine,+ at least they were so in their private doctrine, for out- 
wardly they followed the precepts of Moses, and afterwards of Christ. 
As to the Essenes, they were divided into Contemplative and Practical. 

“*The Contemplative inhabited the mountainous regions about 
Nazareth, and by the shores of the Dead Sea. The Practical inha- 
bited the towns. Both were afterwards absorbed by the Gnostics of 
Palestine and Chaldea. 

“* The Gnostics were also separated into two chief sects, of which 
each had numerous off-shoots. The first, properly fixed at Meroe, in 
Ethiopia, called itself the Egyptian; the second, the Asiatic. The 
supporters of the latter were, in fact, Buddhists who had mostly adopted 
the outward forms of Christianity, from their regarding Jesus as a new 
Buddha, who had appeared in the world in accordance with their own 
doctrine. The Egyptian Gnosties, on the contrary, although also 
Christians in name, made a metaphysical distinction between Jesus and 
Christ, and regarded the former to be only man, while the latter was 
the Holy Ghost, who was incarnated in the man Jesus, and who after 
his death was to return to his sublime origin. These were the second 
centuries of our era; afterwards they fell into still more extravagant 
errors. Simon Magus belonged to the Egyptian Gnostics. See 


* Of course our Author must here mean, not absolutely, but in a greater or less 
degree. The expression, however, is much too strong as regards some of the coun- 
tries named. 

+ This statement is much exaggerated. They may have been tinged with Baby- 
lonian or Zoroastrian ideas, but scarcely with Buddhistic. In fact, it is unhistorical 
to confound Asceticism (the parent of Essenism) with Buddhism. Asceticism was 
Asiatic, or Brahminical, more than Buddhistic. . 

AAZ 
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Origenes (adv. Celsum), Mosheim (Eccl. Hist.), and Ireneeus (Epi- 
phanius).* 

“The Greco-Roman Olympus seems to have been least of all 
connected with that of the Hindoos. Sir William Jones, however, has 
mentioned a number of resemblances, but has pushed them too far. 

‘* The Ganisa of the Hindoos was perhaps the origin of the Roman 
Janus ; they both are represented with two faces, which behold the 
future and the past. The name itself, also, (Janus) may be derived 
from Ganisa. The Indian Heaven, or Sky-god, Indra, may also have 
been the source of Zeus and Jupiter, to whom, as to Indra, is given a 
crown and sceptre. Surya, too, the Hindoo god of light, may have 
given birth to the Apollo of the Greeks ; for both are represented, lyre 
in hand, in a car drawn by four white horses. Bacchus and Hercules 
may also have had their types in the Hindoo Olympus. But the spirit 
is different in these religions, and that is of more consequence than the 
mere form. 

** Buddhism has stretched its wide-spreading arms also to the distant 
Japan. A king in Corea, who was himself a Buddhist, developed so 
eloquently its saving influences to a Mikado who ruled at the same 
period, that the latter, who was charmed with its doctrine, permitted it 
to be preached in Japan. It has there spread itself so widely, that it 
has now more followers than the National Religion itself, which is called 
the Sinsyn, or Sintoo faith. The higher classes, however, are Siuists, 
a philosophy founded on the system of Koong-fu-tse. 

“The Druids also, in Ancient Britain, were Buddhists. They 
adopted the Metempsychosis, the pree-existence of the soul, and its 
return to the Universum. They had a Divine Triad, composed of 
Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer, in the same manner as the Budd- 
hists. The Druids themselves constituted a priest-class, which claimed 
for itself alone the interpretation of their religious mysteries to the 
people. Their wisdom was so renowned, that Lucian, in his Epos on 
Britain, declares, ‘ If the knowledge of the gods has ever been com- 
municated to our earth, it is to the Druids of Britain.” They after- 
wards extended their doctrine to Gaul (in the time of Cesar), whence 
it penetrated to the Celtic tribes in Spain, Germany, and the Cimbric 
Peninsula. The Heach (Excommunication) of the Druids was as ter- 
rible as that of the Brahmins; even the King whom it struck, fell, to 
use a Druidical expression, ‘ like grass before the scythe.’ The system 
of the Druids must have reached them through the Pheenician commerce 
to Britain, for the latter professed Buddhism. 

‘* Nay, Buddhism even forced its way to our distant North; for it 
cannot be denied that the doctrine of Odin is an echo of that of 
Buddha. 

“« Even the resemblance of the names of their respective Holy Books 
—Vedda and Edda—leads us to expect the derivation of the one 
system from the other. 


* Simon Magus was at no time a Christian. He was an Orienfalist visionary 
of extraordinary talents and glowing imagination, but of doubtfal character. 
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‘“* The name of its founder, Odin, is pronounced in the older Saxon 
dialect Wodan. In and an are terminations; the root is Od and Wod. 
But the Saxon W is a corruption of the sound B. Wodand Bod are 
consequently the same, as well as Bodha and Wodha. 

‘* The fourth day of the week bears the name of Buddha, in all those 
lands where his religion has been received. To this day, in our own 
country, it preserves the name of Oden [‘ ODENS-dag,’ English, 
WEDNES-day]. 

“* Odin, Wodin, Wodh, Bodh, was the name of the founder of the 
religion, not that of the personage who carried it to our coasts. This 
was, as we suppose, Sigge Fridulfson. 

“* On comparing the doctrine of the Védas and the Edda, we cer- 
tainly perceive great differences, even in the names of the gods and in 
the nature of the metaphors employed. But here, as so often else, we 
must break the shed in order to reach the kernel, and this is in man 
respects the same in the systems of both Brahma (Buddha) and Odin. 
The immense space of time which elapsed between the composition of 
the Vedas—1400 years before Christ*—and that of the Edda—1200 
years after our era, must necessarily have influenced their contents, 
and must have impressed them with the character of the several peoples 
for whom they were written. For the already-civilized Hindoo such a 
record must be mild and peaceful, for the uncultivated Scandinavian it 
must be wild and warlike. 

‘* It was natural also that the names of the Gods should suit them- 
selves to the nature of the several languages, in the same manner as 
the metaphors to the difference of climate. Elephants, lions, and 
tigers would be employed as symbols by the one people, more northern 
animals by the other. 

“ But all this is only the shell. The kernel is the same in the 
system of both Brahma (Buddha) and Odin. Both, for instance, 
acknowledged one sole Almighty Creator, and the immortality of the 
soul, In the Védas, the angels ask—‘ Who has created the world ”’ 
—Ruder answers, ‘ Brihm.’ In the Eddas, Gangler asks—‘ Who is 
the chief among the gods ? ’—‘ All-father,’ answers Har. 

‘*** Where is this God?’ inquires Gangler,—* and what hath he 
performed ?’—* He lives alway,’ replieth Har,—‘ he governs his realm 
and rules over all things both great and small.’ 

“¢ Jafnhar adds :—‘ He hath created Heaven, earth, and all that in 
them is; he formed man; and he gave him a spirit which shall live 
and never perish, even though the body should dissolve to mould or be 
burned to ashes.’ 

** But is it possible that a people so uncultivated as the Scandina- 
vians were at this period, could have reached so high a point of meta- 
physical instruction, unless they had gained it by the help of some 
other nation more advanced than themselves in the path of civili- 
zation ? 


* The Count must mean the Védanta, to which the above date is attributed. 
The Védas were probably written at least 500 or 600 years earlier. 
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‘“‘Gangler asks further—‘ How was the world produced? What 
existed previously ?’ 

“Har answers, (see Voluspa), ‘That was the beginning of time, 
when nothing was, not sand, not sea, not cool billow. The earth was 
not, nor the heavens above ; a swallowing gap was there—but grass 
was there none.’ 

‘* All these questions and answers are so wonderfully like those in 
the Védas, that one can scarcely doubt the origin of the Eddas from 
the latter. The Brahmins (as well as the Buddhists) attribute to the 
divine nature three persons, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, the Creator, 
the Preserver, and the Destroyer. Among the Scandinavians also, All- 
father has three names, All-father (the Creator), Fjolner (the Pre- 
server), and Soidrir (the Destroyer). We thus find here unchanged 
the whole Brahmin or Buddhist Trimurti. 

“A visual symbol of the Creator, among the Hindoos (from whom 
it passed into Egypt), was [from its creating or curiously forming small 
pellets or balls of earth] the Beetle (Scarabeeus). But in Scandinavia, 
also, this unimportant insect has been held sacred, and bore the name 
of the God most venerated, namely, Thor. While Sweden was a hea- 
then state, this insect was called Thor-bagge [Thor’s-beetle; after- 
wards, when every thing heathen was to be disgraced, it was denomi- 
nated Thor-dyfvel [Thor's devil]. Even to this day it is super- 
stitiously believed, in many of our provinces, that whoever finds in his 
path a beetle on its back unable to help itself, and turns it on to its feet 
again, thereby atones for his sins,*—Thor, like Vishnu, having been 
the Atoner before All-father. 

‘« In etymological respects, also, there are several very curious resem- 
blances between the Myths of India and of Scandinavia. We have 
already seen how the God of Love [in Swedish, ‘ Kérlek’] bears the 
name Kirlekeya in Bengal; the abode (heaven) of [the Air-god] 
Indra is called Swerga [the Swedish name of Sweden is Swerige] in the 
Hindoo Mythology, and lies near the North Pole; there (in Skandi- 
navia) ruleth the War-god Skand, and seven steps (zones) lead thither, 
of which the most Northern is denominated Thule. 

‘* The likeness of the Midgards-serpent of the Edda to the Vishnu- 
serpent of the Védas, is also extraordinary. Both are described as 
having encircled the world. 

“Most remarkable of all, however, is the agreement between the 
doors of Vathall and the Indian Yugs or world-ages. According to 
the Edda, Valhall has 540 gates; if this number is multiplied by 800, 
that of the Einheriar [heroes whose brave death has gained them Para- 
dise] who can march abreast from out each door, we shall have a pro- 
duct of 432,000, a number which constitutes the exact term for the 
Yugs or world-periods adopted by the system of both Brahmin and 
Buddhist, and of which the one now passing shall last 432,000 years, 


* The same superstition exists in Great Britain. We perfectly remember having 
often heard it in our youth, but cannot at this moment lay our hands on any printed 
authority. It is commonly said of the May-bug (the Chaffer). 
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the three preceding ones answering to this number multiplied by 2, 3, 
and 4.* 

*« Although the Scandinavian Myth thus seems to have originated 
in Buddhism + (or, if one so will, in Brahminism), it has nevertheless 
prodigiously degenerated from its primitive doctrine, and only gives us 
the image of a people not yet raised from a state of nature ;{ while 
Buddhism wears all the features of a nation already far advanced in the 
career of civilization. The former celebrates bravery and strength as 
the greatest triumph of humanity; § the latter exhibits it in piety, self- 
contemplation, and the exercise of self-denial.|| Nor is the Scandina- 
vian Myth at all distinguished by that contemplative metaphysical 
element { which occupies so remarkable a place in the religion of 
Buddha. It is fierce, warlike, and wild, like the people by whom it is 
professed ; but within it is buried a temple-treasure, which betrays its 
lofty origin.” 

Passing over the chapters devoted to the Jainas, the Buddhist 
Sectarians of the North-west of India, and the Sheiks, the Sect- 
nation occupying the Punjab, together with the description of the 
Mohammedan tribes of India, the Guebres, and the Syrian 
Christians,—we take leave of this part of our subject with the 
following beautiful summary or coup d’eil of the Hindoo tribes 
in general :— 


‘* For the rest, the Hindoo stem is subdivided into a multitude of 


* 1,728,000 =4 x 432,000. 
1,296,000 =3 x 432,000. 
864,000 =2 x 432,000. 
432,000 = 1 x 432,000. 

+ “ The descent of the Scandinavian Myth from that of the Hindoos seems to 
have resulted from Odin (Sigge Fridulfson) having arrived with his Asar from the 
coasts of the Black Sea—a colony of Brahmaists or Buddhists having been settled 
on this sea at Colchis. This fact has been proved by Lindner, in his work on 
‘The Scythians according to Herodotus,’ and previous to him by the equally 
meritorious Rennel.’’ 

t To this statement we cannot agree. There are many marks in the Eddaic 
Hymns and the most ancient profane Legends of a very high amount of civilization 
among the Priestly and Heroic races, and the conquering Clans in general. Taking 
the argument even at its lowest, a people among whom we find temples, agriculture, 
rich arms, the finest works in gold, jron, and other metals, large and swift-sailing 
vessels, coined money, a regular government, and many other distinguishing marks 
of social and intellectual superiority, can in no wise be described as remaining in a 
‘state of nature,’’ at least such ‘‘ nature’”’ must be somewhat wnnatural. Much mig 
be said upon all these points, but we have not room. , 

§ So did the civilized Romans, and both, in a certain sense, were right. The moral 
weakness of the East, and the moral energy of the West, have ever been contrasted. 

|| So have ten thousand Jarbarous sects, whose Asceticism has even out-natured 
all nature. 

| This is comparatively true, and favourably distinguishes the active intellectual 
strength of that great Gotho-Teuton family to which we all belong, from the dreamy 
reveries of the “‘ meditative ’’ Asiatic. But whoever penetrates beneath the outward 
meaning of the figures and legendary machinery employed by the North,—and this is 
easier in the Eddas than in any similar compositions with which we are acquainted,— 
will discover “ contemplative metaphysics ’’ surprisingly abstract, rich, and beautiful. 
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nations, as distinct from one another in character, appearance, aud 
manners, as the inhabitants of Europe itself. We find among them 
tribes which are brave, warlike, and industrious; others, again, which 
are cowardly, effeminate and dull. To the former class belong the oc- 
cupants of the north of India, Rayasthan, the Punjab, Malva, Oude, 
and Rohileund. In Rayasthan, (a country equal to half Germany,) 
we might imagine ourselves transported back to the Middle Ages of 
Europe, and our former feudalism. Every hill is crowned with fortified 
castles, whose ring-walls and watch-towers rival those whose crumbling 
but romantic ruins still adorn the banks of the Rhine and the Danube. 
There dwells the high-minded Knight, surrounded by his vassals. We 
see him gird the sword round the young Squire, who is to go through 
his longed-for trial; we behold him mounting his war-horse, and, mail, 
shield, and lance about him, sweep onward in ‘ deadly feud ’ against some 
neighbouring foe. Meanwhile we perceive his beauteous daughter on 
the back of her Arabian hunter, fearlessly pursuing the Tiger itself, or, 
in her father’s battlemented stronghold, tenderly nursing the wounded 
Knight. 

“* To the North-east, not far from Rayasthan, we find the sectarian 
Seik, at once soldier and farmer, brave and laborious, temperate and 
hardy, high-souled and devoted to freedom. 

** Around the Nerbudda river, to the South-west, we meet the Mah- 
rattas, a warlike people fanatically attached to the Brahminical doc- 
trines, and untiring defenders of India, a great part of which they had 
themselves subdued. With the swiftness of the wind we see 30,000 or 
40,000 of their cavalry dash into a country often far distant, and 
ravage and destroy all before them. They say that his horse’s back is 
the throne of their prince, their sword their sceptre, and that every land 
which their lance can reach belongs to none but them. As an image 
of his passage, when breaking up for war, the Mahratt cuts off a hand- 
ful of ears of corn, and sprinkles his charger with blood. Still wilder 
than the Mahrattas are the Pindarees, properly a robber-horde, but 
one so terrible that only 40 years ago they held upwards of 30,000 
horsemen in the field. In India, the scale is indeed not small! 

** As a contrast to these warlike nations, we find on the Eastern 
districts of the Peninsula, in Bengal, Circars, and the Carnatic, a peo- 
ple effeminate, weak and timid, who slave day by day in their rice- 
fields, tend their sugar-canes, and care not who rules India—Mongol, 
Mahratt, or Briton—so that they may reap in peace, and sacrifice un- 
molested to the images of their Gods! 

** So opposite are the different peoples of Hindoo origin! 

‘* But, in this country adorned by the civilization of 40 centuries, 
every thing is peculiar, grandiose, and romantic. Everything strikes, 
—from the steel-clad Chivalry of Rayasthan, to the white-robed Brah- 
min ; from the Mahratt on his wing-footed steed, to the Nabob lolling 
luxuriously in his gorgeous palanquin; from the Amazon who dares 
even the savage Tiger in the chase, to the Bayadére with her intoxi- 
cating offerings in the temples of her Gods. So, Nature also in this 
noble land is full of colour and chequered with variety; it greets us 
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with its dark-blue sky and its Monsoon inundations, its luxuriance of 
tropical vegetation and its barren sandy deserts, its snow-tipped Hima- 
laya, and the burning plains of Hindostan!—Compared with such 
scenes, how little, how monotonous, is our Europe, and still more that 
prosaic North America, so bare of all we Swedes ought to value—an 
Olden Time with its glorious recollections !—Our own hearts will tell 
us, how powerfully these speak to the human spirit, how extensively 
they ennoble it. Can the wondrous fall of Niagara, with not one 
memory attached to it, cause the Swedish breast to heave with such 
life as the stone where Gustaf Adolf fell, or the Cottage-house where 
the great Vasa was rescued ?—Of a truth Antiquity is the poetry of 
the feelings ; the Present is its often colourless Drama; while the Fu- 
ture is a wistful mystery, whose solution lies close hid in the hand of 
the Almighty !” * 

We have now reached the last divisions of our author’s in- 
teresting work,—the chapters on The Cosmogony of the Hindoos 
compared with that of the oldest peoples, and the first great migra- 
tions on our earth. 

In the former we have lucid expositions of the Cosmogonies of the 
Hindoos, the Greeks, the Egyptians, and the Buddhists, which, as 
we are all aware, like those of the other ancient peoples, sur- 
prisingly harmonize in all their great elements with the inspired 
revelations of the lawgiver of Judaism and Christianity— Moses. 

Next follows the Chronology of the old world, as preserved in 
its several holy books and antique records. The fact of the 
disagreement of these documents with that of Moses, is not dis- 
guised by our author. In fact, he gives it too much weight. 
Reasoning on this point is, in many respects, as yet premature. 
The whole study of the languages, literature, and antiquities of 
the East is, comparatively speaking, in its infancy. When 
increased progress has led to sure and enlarged data ; when we 
have severely ascertained the ages of these records; the extent 
of their authenticity, interpolation, or modification ; the actual 
nature of the symbols and myths so frequently employed ; the 
quality of the astronomical figures, dates and years introduced 
in their histories, their monuments, their paintings, and their 
hieroglyphics ; and whether they are to be considered as forged 
or founded, as daily, monthly, annual, lunar, solar, epactal, tribal, 
dynastic, or national; in short, when European unbelief at 
length turns its tusks against Asia, and has tried all these 
questions in the fire of a critical ordeal one tenth part so hot, and 
with a hatred one tenth part so deadly, as that with which it has 
examined the Sacred Records of our own divine faith, (which has 
only come forth as gold purified, still brighter and more precious 
than before,)—then will it be time enough to employ the results 


* ‘©Om Hinduernas Théogoni,”’ &c., pp. 123—126. 
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in exemplification or elucidation, or controversial emendation, of 
the chronological statements in the Jewish Pentateuch. 

In the mean time, without noticing the variations between the 
Hebrew, the Samaritan, and other texts, and taking the figures 
given by that whose numbers are the largest :— 

‘“‘ The Alexandrian* version of the Mosaic Books reckons a period 
of 2262 years as separating the Creation from the Flood, and a space 
of 3138 years as dividing the Flood from Alexander’s conquest of 
Egypt. If we suppose that this took place about 350 years before 
Christ, we shall have a period of 5750 years between the birth of 
Christ and the appearance of man upon our earth. 

“‘ But this period is infinitely small, compared with the records of 
the other ancient peoples ; and these records, if otherwise of minor im- 
portance, are at least chronologically worthy of diligent examination.”’+ 


The Count proposes, therefore, as a very innocent, but yet 
powerful means of reconciling these opposing statements, that 
the proper names in the earlier history of Moses should be under- 
stood or interpreted after the usual Eastern method,—namely, 
as the names of families, races, or dynasties, instead of only 
individuals. To this theory we cannot consent, there is nothing 
to warrant it in Holy Writ. 

Omitting the various Chronologies now examined, we proceed 
to the Asiatic testimonies connected with the Flood. The Count 
discusses the following :— 

That of Moses, from which was saved . Noah. 

The Hindoos ; ; . Sakiavrata. 
The Zend-tribes . . . Cayonmortz. 
The Chinese ; , . Jao. 
The Chaldees , , . Xisusthros. 
The Edda ‘ ; . Berggembler.: 
The Greeks ‘ , . Deucalion.§ 

te (Another Legend) . Ogyges. 

~ (Plato’s Legend) which 

whelmed . The Atlantis. 

* The Bible of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has no note of 
the LXX computation, nor of the difference between this and the Samaritan and 
Hebrew computation. There is not the remotest allusion to the Alexandrian com- 
putation, nor how it synchronises with that of other nations ; neither is the import- 
ant fact long since charged upon the Jews, of an alteration in their chronology, 
A.D. 130, in the reign of Adrian noticed. Bede adopted this altered chronology, 
and the reckoning has been followed by the English ecclesiastical writers since his 
time. The English Church certainly wants at present some leading intellect to 
work upon many points of this character. The present low population of the earth 
and its partial cultivation, silences effectually all Chinese and Indian tales of a 
higher antiquity to the earth than any of our systems give. 

tT ‘‘ Om Hinduernas Théogoni,’’ &c., p. 133. 

} This word signifies Burgh-gamel, or in modern English, Hiil-Olding. 

§ This Myth was of Asiatic origin. The Sanscrit Poem, Hari-Vansa, contains 
the history of Dew-Calyou (Deucalion.) 
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Thus the Mosaic account is abundantly confirmed by the 
traditions of every people, (for the above list might have been 
extended to every tribe possessing any — like early legend or 
mythic history,) as it also is by the undeniable testimony of 
universal Geology, as summed up in the powerful verdict of that 
unexceptionable witness— Cuvier. They likewise all agree, both 
Moses, Myths, Marbles, and Geologists, in the time when this 
great revolution must have taken place, namely, about 5000 or 6000 
years ago, or somewhere about 3000 years before Christ. If, 
therefore, there is any fact at last “ irrefragable,” it is this of 
the Great Deluge, and the second Birth of the Earth ! 

The arguments of the Count in favour of the opinion, that the 
Noah family were not the only individuals saved from this awful 
catastrophe, but that numerous other clans must also have sur- 
vived, are so weak, as scarcely to deserve refutation. They 
are two :— 

ist. That im the third generation after Noah, towns are men- 
tioned; * whereas, he asserts, that im so short a period the 
population could not have increased sufficiently from only eight 
persons, to allow any such city-buildings. As to this difficulty, 
any one who will glance at the crowding offspring noticed by 
Moses, (who, as usual, omits daughters, and perhaps, also, the 
less distinguished male children,) and considers the state of the 
teeming earth under a lovely climate, and remembers the pro- 
gress of population under such circumstances in any modern land, 
(for instance, North America,) without the wonderful energies, 
physical and moral, connected with the extraordinary longevity 
and powerful frames of the men of those days, so that in point 
of fact, these “three generations” were nearly three giganti- 
cally increased generations living all at the same time, will at 
once be convinced that burghs, or home-groups, for that is the 
meaning of town, (of course there is no question of mighty 
capitals, a Pekin, a Paris, or a London,) must have been neces- 
sarily required and formed at the period mentioned by the in- 
spired historian. 

2nd. That, according to Moses, Noah, previous to his disem- 
barkation, took an olive leaf from the mouth of the dove; but 
that any such olive leaf must have been plucked from some 
height, which, with the human beings of course crowded upon it, 
had escaped the inundation ; for else such leaf would have been 
destroyed by a water-flood of 150 days. This objection is a little 
better than the preceding one, and but a little. For, 

Istly. No sensible man ever yet conceived, that God auni- 


*- Gen. x. 10; xi. 1—7. 
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hilated all vegetation, and every tree ‘‘ whose seed is in itself,” 
when he laid the earth under water for a space of only 110 days, 
or 33 months, a sufficient length of time to accomplish his 
divine purpose, the destruction of a race which “had filled the 
earth with violence,” but yet not so fearful as to render neces- 
sary the re-creation of the grass, the herb, the flower, and the 
tree, and all that splendid forest-vegetation which sprang into 
being on the third day. 

2ndly. Besides this, the mountains were only covered to the 
depth of 15 cubits, less than 30 feet; and in many situations 
not exposed to under-currents and violent ground-swells similar 
to those which whelmed the Boulder-stones of Scandinavia so 
far over the South, and where clustering tree-groups afforded 
mutual protection, the highest of the enormously massive and 
lofty Eastern trees might well withstand the efforts of the flood, 
and would give shelter to large knolls and clumps of other minor 
trees, shrubs, and bushes, all which would be ready to put forth 
‘green leaves” on the first subsidence of the waters. 

3rdly. The element, too, in which they were buried, was in 
fact conservative and nutritious, and the whole period of the 
visitation any botanist will declare to have been tolerably harm- 
less, not only to the vitality, but also to the capability of rapid 
verdure, of both tree and flower. 

4thly. We must also remind the Count, that, as our old Pro- 
verb has it,—“‘ fair play’s a jewel!” Now it is not “ fair play” 
to disguise or not know the fact declared by the Sacred Text, 
that Noah waited not less than 54 days, or nearly 2 whole 
months, “after the tops of the mountains were seen,” * and when 
vegetation at least in some parts had thus already commenced 
with all the magic rapidity of Asiatic luxuriance, before the his- 
torian adds that, “the dove came in to him in the evening, and 
lo, in her mouth was an olive leaf pluckt off.” 

5thly. Thus it appears after all, that this unfortunate “ olive 
leaf,” otherwise so beautiful in itself, and so picturesque, if not 
sacred, as being the welcome token given to our great Ancestor, 
whereby he “loon that the waters were abated from off the 
earth,” was never immersed at all, but had naturally enough— 
quite “ rationally !”—shot forth after the Flood, under the in- 
fluence of the drying winds, and enriched soil and gladdening 
Sun of the rescued Earth, and was only the first-born of a new 
world of laughing green! So much for its being “ destroyed” 
by _ Deluge, or its being preserved with other Noahs unknown 
to Moses. 


* See Gen. viii. 5—11. 
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Of a verity, by such arguments the great physical fact of the 
universality of the Billow-realm, and the escape of only one 
family from its waters, will scarcely be overturned. 

The final pages of our author’s treatise are devoted to the 
discussion of the Central Region occupied by the first popula- 
tions, and their earliest migrations thither. The first he con- 
cludes must have been, as is also the opinion of the Zend- Avesta 
of the Persians, the Shuking of the Chinese, and of the Shastas 
of the Hindoos, the high table-lands of Central Asia, or that 
plateau whose limit towards Siberia is the Altai-Chain, east- 
ward towards China the Sayan-Chain, southward towards 
India the Himalaya-Chain, and westward towards Persia the 
mountain-chains of Belurtag,— the whole forming a district 
nearly equal in extent to all Europe. This theory, which is not 
new, but which the Count very ably developes, is probably correct, 
especially as the range of country now mentioned, is the Home- 
land of corn and of the chief domestic animals. 

As to the latter subject, the migrations thither, we regret 
that our space is exhausted, and that we have not room to follow 
our author through all his reasonings. They tend to prove, in 
the same manner as the previous and now almost forgotten views 
of Buffon and of Bailly, that the first apparition of man upon 
our earth must have taken place in the regions of the North Pole. 
This idea Count Bjornstjerna supports by the arguments, that 
the final revolutions of our earth after its creation, (and of course 
long anterior to the Deluge,) were by fire; that the Poles were 
the parts first cooled; and consequently, that they were first 
peopled, (probably by two distinct races, simultaneously, the 
White race at the North Pole, and the Black race at the South 
Pole, thus avoiding the “ difficult problem” of the single human 
stock asserted by Moses !); that this peopling of the Pole or 
Poles was the more necessary, as the first races were “ naked 
and helpless,” and therefore required a climate more genial than 
that of Central Asia; and that such a climate was then enjoyed 
by the Polar countries, whose soil is still full of the geological 
and imbedded remains of the animals and the vegetation of the 
richest and warmest Eastern lands. 


‘In proportion as the earth gradually cooled, and the Polar coun- 
tries lost more and more of their warmth, mankind retired therefrom, 
and approached those tropical lands whose heat had then subsided to a 
temperature suitable for the physical powers of the human race. In 
this manner, issuing from their primitive seats—Siberia, Greenland, 
and North America, §c.—they penetrated nearer and nearer to the 
tropics, which, through the more direct fall of the Solar rays, and the 
greater influence of the latter on the temperature in proportion as the 
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atmosphere was freed from carbonic acid gas, received a compensation 
for the heat they had lost through the diminished quantity of inward 
heat carried to the surface. 

“* Siberia, which, according to this theory, was the first to receive 
the human family, was not then, as now, desert, cold, and covered 
with fields of ice. No! It was a country where the Palm waved its 
rich top in the balmy air, where the River-horse bathed in the streams, 
and the Tapir rejoiced in the luxurious vegetation of the tropics! It 
was the land of tradition with its golden age, the mythic eras, and the 
yep culture spoken of by Plato, by Solon, by the Wise Men 
of India, and by the Offer-priests of Sais !”’* 


We thus fairly and impartially commit this revived theory to 
the examination of our readers. In our own opinion, both what 
we have delivered, and what we have suppressed, labours under 
objections fatal to its solidity. It has never before, as far 
as we are aware, been so plausibly and so powerfully recom- 
mended, and the author deserves great credit for his ingenious 
research. But we are afraid that its inherent contradictions 
and improbabilities will prevent its ever being more than a specu- 
lative dream. 

Our task is now completed. We have, we hope in no unfair 
spirit, noticed a work curious in its contents, clear in its style, 
comprehensive in its statements, and valuable as an independent 
view of Hindooism, as connected with the systems of the West, 
and with the scheme of Revelation commenced by Moses and 
finished by Jesus Christ. That the author has not mastered all 
the various details belonging to his subject,—that many errors 
might be detected in his pages, (but which we have neither room 
nor inclination to point out,)—that he has often authoritatively 
pronounced where wiser investigators confess doubt and difficulty, 
—that he is too much entangled by the modern so-called Philo- 
sophy and the fashionable Neology, always to appreciate questions 
more immediately connected with the great truths of our holy 
faith,—can scarcely excite our surprise. Count Bjornstjerna is 
a Swedish Ambassador, not a Sanscrit Professor or a Doctor in 
Theology. He is a man of rank and family, graced recently with 
high honour from his sovereign,—not a laborious student, or a 
pale-faced unroller of dusty records. Still the general merit of 
the work, together with the modest tone which pervades its 
chapters, will insure for it a favourable reception by that large 
class who have neither time, talents, nor money enough necessary 
for the otherwise requisite immense private research in a multi- 
tude of scattered original or translated Asiatic treatises. 


* “* Om Hinduernas Théogoni,”’ &c., pp. 174, 175. 
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Should this work ever be transferred into our own language, a 
thing which we are inclined to think not improbable,* it would, 
perhaps, be too much to expect any observations of ours to lead 
the author to modify or expunge passages of which we may have 
complained. We conceive throughout that the Buddhist vota- 
ries and the Indian and Chinese population are stated many 
millions over their just extent; and we believe it may now be 
satisfactorily shown that the Christians form one-third of the 
entire population of the earth ;—a fact not stated by Count B., 
but yet one that cannot be predicated of any other religious 
body, and auguring in our notions the grand ultimate issue. 
Still this article may be of service, in counteracting what 
it cannot prevent. It may warn our numerous readers, that 
all the real facts of the Hindoo world only serve to confirm 
and elucidate the Christian system; that the Nature-worship 
of Hindostan—that, especially in its earlier shape, celebrated 
Comparative Christianity of the ancient world—was only supe- 
rior to the religions around it by its retaining more than com- 
mon of the foundation truths revealed to “ Patriarchs and Just 
Men” in the first ages; that what Buddhism was to the local 
idolatry and Fetichisms, or metaphysical scepticisms of the na- 
tions around it, Christianity is to the various clashing and cor- 
rupt sects of the Brahmin, or Buddhist, or Book-sprung Mono- 
theisms, or debasing Polytheisms, or sceptical Pantheisms, or 
licentious Nothingisms of the gorgeous East, and of the ever- 
restless West. Two thousand years ago the Heathen systems were 
emphatically worn out. The whole history of Gnosticism, and 
Manicheism, and the revived Zoroastrianism, and the later Pla- 
tonism, is one continued Chronicle of the Herculean attempts of 
the Eastern philosophers to pour some new blood into the veins 
of their dogmas, by infusing into their old and withering “ Theo- 
gonies” something of the structure and spirit of Christianity. 
And now, however we may regret these systems, it is in every 
sense too late to revive them. The glories of the granite Image- 
temple, the gigantic Caste, the astute and ascetic Brahmin, 
the sculptured Hieroglyphic, the mysteries of Eleusis, the 
oracles of Dodona, the schools of the Academy, the Porch, or 
the Grove, the Capitoline Jupiter or the awful Janus, the 
sweet murmurs of Epicurean accommodation, or the glittering 

mer-webs of Alexandrian subtlety, can never again return. 
otwithstanding the mighty efforts now making in the very 
heart’s core of our learned classes, by a crowd of “ rationalizing” 
Sophists, who willingly bend to believe every monstrous inere- 


* The Count’s last work, his “‘ History of British India,” a volume of some 
merit, has appeared in both an English and a German dress. 
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dibility, every heathen lie, rather than even listen to ‘‘ the truth 
as it is in Jesus,” to galvanize fresh life into these their favourite, 
but only distorted and grinning corpses—never again can they 
rise up from the mummied death, the cerements, and the rotten- 
ness, embalmed though it often be, of the tombs of their long- 
vanished centuries. In the age of Cicero, of Virgil, and of 
Horace, these theories could in no wise satisfy the increasingly- 
developed human soul in its incessant craving for Light, and 
Truth, and Immortality ; still less can they do so now. 

Ere long, and the signs thereof thicken upon us, the great 
reaction will commence. Heathenism is, at present, rife among 
us in Europe.* It is festering in our own bitter and brooding 
hearts, and among our betrayed and neglected populations ; it 
leads captive our blind guides and wantons in our selfish legisla- 
tion ; it charms our self-adoring revivers of exploded creeds, and 
as yet flows on modified, but unchecked, from a thousand jarring, 
metaphysical, and neo-theological chiefs. But this Heathenism 
will soon be shaken to its centre. The cultivated European— 
that noble product of 4000 years of civilization—already almost 
glutted with the present rage for every kind of Physical Science 
(for that at least appears to contain something solid), and long 
since wearied out and disgusted with the obscurity and preten- 
sion and unintelligible but cold and heartless and daily changing 
Atheism palmed upon us under the sounding name of Modern 
Metaphysics—begins at last indignantly to ery out for a God, a 
Saviour, a Hope, a Heaven. And now, as 2000 years ago, 
‘* Salvation is of the Jews.” 


* “The most remarkable evidence of the extent to which German speculation has 
wandered away from the first principles of Christianity is this; that one of the 
most religious writers, the one who has endeavoured with the most earnest sincerity 
to reconnect religious belief with the philosophy of the times, has actually repre- 
sented Christianity without, or almost without, the immortality of the soul ; and 
this the ardent and eloquent translator of Plato! Copious and full on the moral 
regeneration effected by Christ in this world, with the loftiest sentiments of the 
emancipation of the human soul from the bondage of sin by the Gospel, Sch/eier- 
macher is silent, or almost silent, on the redemption from death.”’—Milman’s His- 
tory of Christianity, Vol. I. p. 196 (Ed. Baudry.)—Since Mr. Milman wrote the 
above, this modern Heathenism has reached its acmé—its utmost height of impious 
absurdity, in the ‘‘ Christliche Glaubenslehre”’ of Strauss—a worthy developement 
of the principles defended in his ‘* Life of Christ.’”,—Farther we cannot go; and at 
last the tide has turned, and the slimy waters, full of the spawn and creeping with 
the abortions of all filthy and unutterable things, are beginning to run off and sub- 
side from our European literature. And, as was to be expected, Germany, which 
was the first overwhelmed by the mighty inundation, will be the first to show the 
pleasant face and blooming verdure of the Dry Land once again ! 





t+ We do not speak of the critical attempts to prove that “‘ the worship of Jehovah 
was that of fire and of Moloch,”’ cum innumerabilibus ailiis. 
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Arr. I].—l. Mémoires touchant la Vie et les Ecrits de Marie 
de Rabutin-Chantal, Dame de Bourbilly, Marquise de 
Sévigné, durant la Régence et la Fronde. Par M. le Baron 
Walckenaer. Memoirs concerning the Life and Writings of 
Mary de Rabutin-Chantal, Lady of Bourbilly, Marchioness of 
Sévigné, during the Regency and the Fronde. By the Baron 
Walckenaer. 2 vols. small 8vo. Paris. 1842. 


2. Histoire de Madame de Sévigné, de sa Famille, et de ses 
Amis, suivie d'une Notice historique sur la Maison de Grignan. 
Par J. Ad. Aubenas. History of Madame de Sévigné, her 
Family, and her Friends ; followed by an historical Notice of 
the House of Grignan. By J. Ad. Aubenas. 1 vol. 8vo. 
pp. 588. Paris. 1842. 


3. Lettres de Madame de Sévigné, avec les Notes de tous les 
Commentateurs. Letters of Madame de Sévigné, with the 
Notes of all the Commentators. Tom. 1—4, 8vo. Paris. 
1843. 


Some two centuries have elapsed, since Marie de Rabutin-Chantal 
began to write those letters, which have made the name of 
Madame de Sévigné “ familiar to our ears as household words.” 
A lady of rank—but not of the highest rank—writes, in the 
course of an entirely private life, some thousand or so of letters, 
chiefly to her daughter,—not on topics of literary, historical, or 
other, as might have been supposed permanent, interest, but 
letters of the merest gossip, for the most part. And the result 
has been a reputation spread over the whole of France during 
her lifetime, while these letters remained still in manuscript ; 
and, subsequently, a world-wide fame now at the end of two 
hundred years, as fresh and life-like as ever. A phenomenon 
remarkable enough in the history of literature. 

No more Madame de Sévignés! Not produced even by the 
“encouragement ”’ of penny postage! Not though intellect, too, 
both male and female, has been marching for two hundred years ! 
And so many pretty taper fingers are perpetually running with 
incredible swiftness over sheets of hot-pressed satin letter paper, 
of “ Queen’s” and other “ sizes,” placed on exquisitest “ daven- 
ports,” beneath the sacred shelter of loveliest tresses drooping 
from fair brows. And yet no world-wide fame results, or, as 
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there is but too much reason to fear, will result. Strange! 
Shall we endeavour, fair readers, lovely writers, to examine a 
little this so perplexing and inconceivable fact ? 

The stirring times, you will say, in which Madame de Sévigné 
lived, her connection with several of the most remarkable men 
of that day, her opportunities of picking up interesting bits of 
authentic information of matters passing in the great world, 
&e. &c., abundantly explain the wonderful brilliancy of her 
letters. Does not M. Aubenas, too, in his history of Madame de 
Sévigné, remark, shrewdly enough,* that our newspapers of the 
present day have been the death of letter-writing? “ Les 
journaux ont tué les lettres,” says he; and goes on to observe, 
that, “a private correspondence on the events of the day would, 
at the present time, be unnecessary and without object.” Nay, 
but the letters of Madame de Sévigné from the retirement and 
beloved solitude of Les Rochers, are among the most charming 
she has left us. Was noi that “lettre dela prairie,” which we 
find the ladies of the court of Louis XIV. borrowing from the 
fortunate receiver of it, written thence! Madame de Thianges, 
sister of the reigning favourite, sends to Madame de Coulanges, 
to beg the loan of two letters of Madame de Sévigné, which had 
already become known among the circles of Paris, by the names 
of ** La "ettre du cheval, et celle de la prairie.’ The first has, 
unfortunately, perished; but the lettre de la prairie we have. 
And what do our fair letter-writing readers, who think that the 
charm of Madame de Sévigné’s pages may be attributable to her 
fortunate supply of subject-matter, suppose that this celebrated 
epistle contains? An account of the dismissal of a footman, 
who refused to make hay! 

The English reader, perhaps, will think that there is but little 
on such a subject to make so much of. But it must be remem- 
bered, that perhaps no writer in any language was ever calcu- 
lated to suffer so much by translation as Madame de Sévigné. 
We must recommend those, who are capable of tasting its beau- 
ties, to turn to the original. They will not fail to be struck with 
that inexpressible grace and ease, which has been the delight of 
so many generations. Her cousin, Bussy-Rabutin, so well known 
to all readers of the memoirs of those days, himself admirable as 
a writer, if in no other point of view, says of her: ‘‘ She is na- 
tural, and has a noble facility in her expressions, and sometimes 
a bold negligence preferable to the accuracy of Academicians ; in 
her style there is no languor ; nothing is ever forced. Every one 


* Aubenas. Histoire de Madame de Sévigné, p. 472. 
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would suppose that he could do as much.” Yes! fair readers, 
this illusion—alas! too undeniably an iliusion—is one of the 
peculiarities of a perfect style. But, try it! as honourable gen- 
tlemen in the House of Commons said to worthy coroner Wakley, 
when labouring under a very monstrous delusion of this species. 
—Try it! and, fair readers, you will find that, as Bussy says, 
* = facile é quanto difficile !” 

ifficult indeed! unattainable, we may say, except to those 
singularly gifted. A reputation of two centuries standing, and 
bidding fair to live other centuries to come, is not acquired by 
nothing ; a reputation which has traversed so much, survived so 
many storms, fatal to not a few reputations, and floated on still 
in such troubled waters, may very fairly, as times and words now 
go, be called an immortality ; and yet there is no species of com- 
position, which should seem to be more inseparably connected 
with the passing habits, thoughts, manners and interests of the 
day, than this of letter-writing. ‘How much must be told, how 
much more alluded to, with which, as to the things themselves, 
we can have no sort of interest, or even knowledge whatever ! 
How totally different a world is ours from that in which our 
authoress lived, and wrote her daily gossip ! How much has passed 
away; how much that was “‘ good taste” has become ‘‘ bad taste !” 
—especially among a people, who live so exclusively in and for 
the present, as our volatile and lively neighbours. Yet, while 
dynasties, creeds, literatures, have become ‘ rococo”—mystic 
phrase, equally applicable to crooked-legged tables and Corneille, 
old principles and full-bottomed wigs— Madame de Sévigné, ever 
fresh and ever fair, untouched by taint of “rococo,” still lives in 
the admiration and interest of her countrymen. 

The proof of this is to be found in the recent publication of 
the works at the head of our article. Two biographies of Madame 
de Sévigné, by two different authors, published in the course of 
last year, and a new edition of her works handsomely got up, now 
in course of publication, sufficiently attest that Frenchmen are 
still alive to the fascinations of a pure siyle and elegant natural 
simplicity. In the midst of the unhealthy excitement, and vitiated 
taste, which impels them to demand and swallow the poisonous 
doses supplied by a Dumas, a Sand, or a Soulié, there are yet 
readers enough to demand a new edition of Madame de Sévigné ! 
It is a good and cheering sign ; and we are inclined to hail it as a 
symptom of returning health. 

We may as well add here the few other words we have to say 
of this new edition of our authoress’s works. It is to be completed 
in six volumes ; four of these have already appeared. They are 
got up ina very creditable style, and at a very moderate price. 
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Paper and print both very good,—price seven francs a volume. 
When we say good paper, of course our book-loving readers will 
understand, that we mean paper pleasant to the eye, and to the 
touch. Really good paper is of course out of the question in 
these days of cotton and plaster of Paris. Our books will be all 
dust, when the typographical productions of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries shall be still perfect in the beauty of their 
crackling linen paper and jetty ink. It is perhaps, on the whole, 
consolatory that it should be so. Bene, quodcunque est. To get 
back, however, to Madame de Sévigné, we should state that the 
basis of the text of this new impression of her works is the ex- 
cellent and learned edition of M. Monmerqué, who did so much 
towards elucidating many points previously obscure in the history 
of Madame de Sévigné, and filling up several “hiatus valde de- 
fiendos,” in her correspondence. 

Two biographies of our authoress published in the course of 
one year, may appear somewhat more than needful, and might be 
deemed likely to clash more or less with each other, if not in the 
literary, at least in the bibliopolistic sense. Yet there is scarcely 
any reason why this should be the case. Readers of Madame 
de Sévigné have much cause to be grateful to both her new 
biographers ; while the mode in which they have executed their 
task is so different as to prevent either work from superseding 
the other. 

In the first place, it will be observed, that M. le Baron 
Walckenaer confines his work to the period of the Regency and 
the Fronde. It is therefore far from being a complete biography ; 
It brings down the story of Madame de Sévigné’s life only to the 
year 1668, the 42nd of her age, leaving untouched the last 2 
years of her life ;—years during which, if she herself was living a 
less active and bustling life, her pen at least was more busy than 
ever. M. le Baron Walckenaer accordingly half promises us a 
concluding portion of his work at some future day; but intimates, 
that it will be some time first. Indeed it is very evident, from 
the two volumes he has already put forth, that his method of 
composing a biography is not one which can admit of much 
haste and expedition. It has clearly been with him a labour of 
love ; and nothing that minute and laborious research, and a very 
extensive acquaintance with the history and memoirs of the time, 
could impart, is wanting to render it a very perfect work of its 
kind. It is impossible for any reader to find it otherwise than 
extremely entertaining ; but, although the author carefully places 
Madame de Sévigné in the middle of the mass of anecdotical 
materials he has accumulated, and every now and then pulls her 
up, and holds her aloft for a minute, to show every body that she 
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is really there in the middle, it may seem to those inclined to 
criticise, that the circle he has drawn round about her is so large 
as to keep them frequently too far off, and too long at a time, 
from the principal object of their inquiries. |The Baron himself 
seems to feel occasionally, that this complaint may be made ; 
for he replies to it by anticipation, two or three times over, that 
a knowledge of the times, and of the people among whom Madame 
de Sévigné lived, is absolutely necessary to a just appreciation 
and full enjoyment of her writings. The Baron is right. And, 
although, we thought, in perusing his book with great pleasure, 
that he was sometimes tempted by the interest of the subject, to 
extend his episodiacal digressions to a length not absolutely need- 
ful to the object of his work, we yet are highly indebted to him 
for the view, at the same time comprehensive and minute, which 
he has afforded us of those stirring and interesting times. 

The Baron Walckenaer is right in his opinion, that Madame 
de Sévigné can be estimated justly, only by those who have ren- 
dered themselves competent to estimate the ‘‘ form and pressure 
of the time” around her, and the characters of those with whom 
she lived. The shrewd and worldly, yet estimable Abbé de Cou- 
langes, the ‘bien bon” of the letters ;—the heartless and con- 
temptible Bussy-Rabutin ;—the restless and mischievous De Retz, 
shameless priest, faithless politician, unprincipled man ;—the 
magnificent and generous, the unscrupulous and dishonest Fou- 
quet ;—Turenne, loyal, straight-forward, and worthy of a better 
age ;—Condé, the turbulent noble, disloyal subject, and great 
soldier, incompetent ruler, selfish, weak, and Jitt/e man ;—Gaston 
of Orleans, “ unstable as water ;"—La Rochefoucauld, the witty, 
reckless, gallant, gay, young noble of the Fronde; the soured, 
disappointed, morose, gouty invalid, cynical author, and discon- 
tented recluse of the succeeding reign ;—Ménage, profound 
scholar, vain pedant, amiable coxcomb ;—Chapelain, infamous 
poet, and worthy man ;—Scarron, with his front of brass, auda- 
cious tongue, uncleanly wit, licentious habits, yet not utterly cor- 
rupted heart ;—these and many others, to enumerate whom 
would put to too severe a test our reader's patience, must all be 
known—known for what they really were, by him who would per- 
fectly enjoy Madame de Sévigné’s writings, or duly estimate her 
character. To make them so known is what M. le Baron 
Walckenaer has undertaken ; and he has well succeeded in his 
task ; exhibiting to us also, with very considerable graphic power, 
the social elements amid which these personages lived,—which 
they shaped and were shaped by ; and pointing out, as he goes, the 
influence which they exercised on the fortunes or character of 
his heroine. Whether as an introduction to the perusal of 
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Madame de Sévigné, or as a delightful aid in acquiring a general 
idea of the times of Anne of Austria’s Regency and the Fronde, 
we cordially recommend Baron Walckenaer’s volumes to our 
readers. 

M. Aubenas has conceived and executed his work somewhat 
differently. But he is equally well entitled to the thanks of all 
readers of Madame de Sevigné. His plan has been traced for a 
less extensive canvass. Thus his biography completed, and the 
story brought down to the death of the authoress, is contained in 
one volume, less in length, though larger in size, than one of M. 
le Baron Walckenaer’s. His narrative is a far more strictly per- 
sonal one; and Madame de Sévigné herself is kept much more 
constantly before the eye of the reader. “It is to Madame de 
Sévigné herself,” says M. Aubenas in his preface, ‘‘that the author 
has most frequently addressed himself for information, as to what 
she did, what she said, what she thought and felt. He has often 
reproduced her own words ; and does not coneeive that he has 
any need to apologize for having borrowed from such a source.” 
This mode of making Madame de Sévigné her own historian, is 
particularly applicable to that part of her career, which M. le 
Baron has left as yet untouched. It is the period of her most 
continued and unbroken correspondences. And M. Aubenas has, 
with much skill, and infinite vivacity of narrative, produced almost 
from Madame de Sévigné’s own materials, a series of vivid and 
charming pictures of her domestic and daily life and habits. 

The two works should be read in the order in which we by 
accident chanced to read them—the Baron Walckenaer’s first, 
andthen M.Aubenas. Thus having obtained from the pages of the 
first a tolerably accurate and life-like idea of the times and society 
in which Madame de Sévigné “ lived, moved, and had her being,” 
the reader will be well prepared to understand and enjoy the per- 
sonal portraiture presented to him in the second. 

We have only one more remark on the mode in which our two 
biographers have executed their works, to add, before passing to 
the subject matter contained in them. All biographers have a 
natural tendency to become thick and thin partisans of their re- 
spective heroes and heroines. The great man, whose life we have 
studied and laboriously written, is especially our great man. We 
have a share in him. We have adopted him, and feel in some 
sort responsible for him ;—answerable as it were to our readers, 
that our hero, whom we have set on a pedestal, and called the 
world to admire, shall not turn out to be, after all, “a valet in- 
stead of a hero,”’—a stripped daw,—sham hero,—and stuffed im- 
position. Our biographers, being mere human biographers, are 
perhaps neither of them quite free from this failing, incidental to 
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them as such. But M. Aubenas has yielded to the temptation, 
to a much greater degree than the Baron. Nothing short of 
perfection will satisfy him for his adopted heroine. He will par- 
take all her affections and aversions. Her friends are his friends, 
and her enemies his enemies. It is an honest, open-hearted, 
frank, Boswellian sort of partisanship, however ; and the amount 
of its influence on the balance-beam of his estimates, is so easily 
perceptible, and is so perpetually present to the reader's mind, in 
the shape of a sort of per-centage to be deducted always from his 
sums total of weight, that it will lead none into much error. 

It may be observed, moreover, before we part from M. le 
Baron Walckenaer and M. Aubenas, that they are both, in our 
opinion, very far from having acquired a right idea of the true 
historical significance of the reign of Louis XIV.—‘le grand 
siéele,” as the French are so fond of calling it. Both these 
writers still persist, as do the great majority of their countrymen, 
in considering the period of Louis the X1Vth’s reign as one to 
which the nation should look back with pride and reverence ;— 
as one of boundless prosperity and “glory.” They will not. per- 
ceive that amid the abysses of corruption, oppression, misery, and 
immorality of that time, so futilely varnished over and bedizened 
with their darling “ glory,” were sown the night-shade seeds of 
all the nearly fatal maladies, from which they have since suffered 
somuch. We have no intention of entering here into so wide 
a field of inquiry as that which we have indicated. We think, 
that the true and genuine history of “le grand siécle ” is yet to 
be written—the proofs of its paternal relationship to subsequent 
ages yet to be traced. And we therefore would not pass 
without protest, the reproduction, in the year 1842, of the old 
fallacy of its pre-eminent glory, prosperity, and greatness. 

Having stated thus much, therefore, we proceed to the 
pleasanter task of considering Madame de Sévigné in her lite- 
rary and social capacity; and intend to devote the remaining 
pages of our article to an attempt to trace, under the competent 
guidance of Messrs. Walckenaer and Aubenas, a sketch, as 
detailed as our limits will allow, of the career and social environ- 
ment of this highly gifted and remarkable woman. 

Mary de Rabutin-Chantal was born, as is now proved by dis- 
covery of parish registers, to the cutting short of much dispute 
there-anent, on Thursday, the 5th of February, 1626, in the 
house of her father im the “Place Royal,” at Paris, The 
Rabutins were an ancient stock of fighting Burgundian nobles, 
named from their possessions.. Their old mansion of Rabutin 
long, long ago destroyed, they lived at Bourbilly, near Semur, 
and buried many of: their generations in the chapel of the old 
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chateau there. They possessed also the estate and chateau of 
Chantal, near Autun,—whence their second name. Madame de 
Sévigné afterwards inherited Bourbilly, and frequently visited it 
on matters of business. But born in Paris, left an orphan at the 
age of six years, and brought up by others far from the habitations 
of her ancestors, no early recollections or associations of youth 
attached her to the ancient homes of her race. Her grandsire, 
Christopher de Rabutin, married Jean Fremyot, daughter of the 
president of the Dijon parliament, in 1592. Her father, Celse- 
Bénigne de Rabutin, married Mary de Coulanges, daughter of 
Philip de Coulanges, councillor of state, and secretary of finances. 
Thus Madame de Sévigné’s mother and grandmother came both 
from a “famille de robe.” These fortunate “‘ mésalliances,” as 
the fighting old Rabutin swordsmen probably deemed them,— 
these intermarriages with the daughters of gownsmen, imparted, 
it may be concluded, a tinge of improved civilization to the hot 
blood of the semi-barbarous old noble fighters, of which our 
authoress and the world have had the benefit. For the noble 
blood of these old Rabutins had got to be so pure, that at last 
they were good for nothing but flying at the throat of any who 
crossed their path. Thus, the father of our authoress had been 
— to be tied up by authority, he was so dangerous. We 
catch a glimpse of him here, in the following anecdote, related 
with much relish by his relative, Bussy-Rabutin. Bénigne de 
Rabutin, soon after his marriage, is on his knees before the 
altar, having just received the holy communion in company with 
his wife and all his family. In comes a servant hurriedly into the 
church, and communicates somewhat to the Baron de Rabutin. 
It is his intimate friend Boutteville, who wants him directly to 
be second in a duel, and is waiting for him at the Porte St. 
Antoine. Up jumps De Rabutin from his knees, and hurries off to 
take his share in the combat, just as he was, “in his high-heel’d 
velvet shoes,” &e. Much scandal is caused; Richelieu is angry ; 
and our pure-blooded nobles have to slink away with tails between 
their legs. With this same Boutteville the point of honour is so 
delicate, that it is found necessary shortly afterwards to put an 
end to him for the preservation of the rest of mankind. He is 
knocked on the head on the 21st of June, 1627, by order of 
bear-ward Richelieu. Our De Rabutin then feels that this is 
no longer a world for him. His occupation’s gone! So, as it 
chanced that the English had just then made a descent upon 
the coast of France, with a view of assisting the Protestants at 
Rochelle, he Letook himself thither, and succeeded in getting 
himself killed, after having received twenty-seven lance thrusts ; 
—the finishing stroke being administered to him, as the accurate 
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Gregorio Leti assures us, by Oliver Cromwell! Thus died the 
last of the elder branch of the Rabutins, at the age of 31, 
leaving only one daughter. His wife, Mary de Coulanges, died 
a year or two afterwards. And the care of the little Mary de 
Rabutin-Chantal ought to have devolved on her grandmother, 
Madame Fremyot de Chantal. But this lady was a saint, since 
duly canonized by the name of Sainte Fremyot de Chantal. The 
big oven, in which she baked bread for the poor, may still be 
seen at Bourbilly. But the convents she founded, live only 
in the memory of them, preserved in her life, duly chronicled 
among the lives of the saints. When little Mary de Rabutin 
was left an orphan, her grandmother was busy framing rules for 
her convents, and would not be bothered with grandchildren. 
She sent the child to her brother, the Archbishop of Bourges. 
His lordship said there was no nursery in the episcopal palace, 
and so washed his hands of the orphan’s affairs. Her maternal 
uncle, Philip de Coulanges, therefore received her into his house 
at Sucy en Brie, near Paris, where she was brought up till she 
was ten years old, together with her cousin, that Emmanuel de 
Coulanges, the briefless advocate, but popular and much sought 
boon companion and gay song writer of after years, to whom so 
many of the late letters are addressed. Her uncle Philip died, 
when she was ten years old, and she was then transferred to the 
care of Christopher de Coulanges, abbé of Livry, near Paris, 
another raaternal uncle. This Christopher de Coulanges is the 
well known “bien bon” of the letters. Madame de Sévigné 
never called him otherwise; and the appellation seems to have 
been not undeservedly bestowed. In him she found a careful 
and vigilant guardian and life-long friend. The material interests 
of her very considerable estates were those which his habits and 
disposition rendered him more especially fit to manage. He 
seems, indeed, to have been more proper for a steward or estate- 
manager than for a churchman. At several periods of her life, 
Madame de Sévigné was indebted to his talents for business and 
management. In the words of M. Walckenaer, “he protected 
her infancy, watched over her youth, was her adviser during her 
married life, and her director during her widowhood.” He lived 
to be eighty; and Madame de Sévigné had the satisfaction of 
repaying his cares during his latter years. The period she passed 
at Livry is frequently referred to by her with pleasure and 
affection, and in after years it was here that she was wont to seek 
brief intervals of repose and tranquillity, snatched from the busy 
life of Paris. 

It was about 1648, in her seventeenth year, that Mary de 
Rabutin made her appearance in the great world of Paris. It 
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may be easily imagined that the young heiress, with her brilliant 
bright complexion—so rare a beauty in France—her abundant 
blonde tresses, her gay laughing eye, animated manner, and 
happy temperament, and last, though by no means least, with her 
fortune of some six hundred thousand franes, besides expec- 
tancies, was eminently calculated to make a great sensation 
among the gay Parisians. Accordingly, no small competition 
forthwith arose among the young nobles, who wanted a wife, or 
whose estates required mending, for so desirable a prize. Gondi, 
better known to us as the Cardinal de Retz, had recently been 
made coadjutor to the Archbishop of Paris; and no sooner had 
his plotting black eye caught sight of the new star which had 
risen in his horizon, than he determined on securing it for a 
relative of his own. He succeeded by means of the Abbé de 
Coulanges ; and on the Ist of August, 1644, Mary de Rabutin 
married Henri, Marquis de Sévigné, a gentleman of an ancient 
Breton family, which had formed alliances with the Clissons, 
Montmorencis, and Rohans. She was then 18. 

If her marriage put an end to the hopes of many, and thus in 
some sort made her less an object of interest in one point of 
view, it of course placed her in a far more important social posi- 
tion, and enabled her at once to take her station among the 
most brilliant circles of the time. Let us endeavour, then, to 
unpart to the reader, such tolerably adequate notion, as we may 
be able to evolve from the miaterials before us, of that society, one 
of whose brightest ornaments our authoress immediately became. 

The epoch of the marriage of Madame de Sévigné was that 
of the tranquil portion of Anne of Austria’s regency. The 
eabal of the “ Importants,” as they were termed, had been amni- 
hilated, and the troubles of the Fronde, though near their birth, 
were as yet in the womb of time. Men began to breathe more 
freely now that the iron hand of Richelieu was no longer stretched 
forth over them. The war on the frontiers of Spain, Flanders, 
and Germany, seemed to have passed into a chronic state, and 
gave no alarm or uneasiness to anyone. Turenne, and Condé, as 
yet known as the Due d’Enghien, were reaping their laurels, and 
acquiring that knowledge of the art of war, which made them 
what they afterwards became. Every now and then the news of 
a victory gratified the national vanity ; and the war, carried on 
only during the fine season of the year, formed an amusement 
and school rather than a serious occupation for the young nobles. 
The court had not yet become what it was under Louis XIV., 
the grand centre of all society, to which all eyes were turned, 
and which gave the tone to all. On the contrary, the court of 
Anne of Austria went for nothing among the elements of Pari- 
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sian society. The social leaders must be sought among those 
who moved altogether beyond its precincts. Several noble ladies 
aspired to make their hotels the habitual rendezvous of all the 
“ élite” of the Parisian world ;—to “ tenir cercle,” as it was then 
called,—les cercles of Paris in 1643 answering to les salons of 
1843. Among these there was one so pre-eminent as to throw 
far into the shade all its rivals—“ facile princeps;”—a circle, 
whose influence on society and manners was such as not only to 
have given its tone to the polite conversation and even literature 
of that day, but to have left traces of its fashioning power still 
discoverable in the language and social habits of modern France. 
We allude, of course, as all students of the social history of 
France know already, to the Hotel de Rambouillet. 

Le Marquis de Rambouillet, a middle aged man in 1600, 
married in that year Catharine de Vivonne, daughter of the 
Marquis de Pisani, and of Julia de Savelli, one of the first fami- 
lies in Rome, and related to Mary de Medicis, who married the 
same year. The young Marquise Catharine de Rambouillet was 
at the period of her marriage only twelve years old. But highly 
gifted, and highly educated in all ways, she commanded, even 
from the first, the respect, as well as the affection, of her hus- 
band. After eight years of married life, we find, from the testi- 
mony of Tallemant de Reaux, that Madame de Rambouillet, 
now twenty years o!d, refused any longer to frequent the court. 
“She found nothing agreeable in the assemblies at the Louvre, 
and did not like a erowd.” In fact, her husband was “un peu 
frondeur,’’ and the Hotel de Rambouillet was henceforward 
always of the party opposed to the court. In the succeeding 
reign of Louis XIII., which began in 1610, the nullity of the 
court, in a social point of view, was favourable to the rising 
importance of Madame de Rambouillet’s “cercle.” The re- 
served, timid, and suspicious character of the weak Louis XIII. 
contributed, perhaps, as much as the iron despotism of his severe 
master and minister Richelieu, to keep from the Louvre all but 
those whose functions necessarily caused their presence there. It 
was under these circumstances, that the Hotel de Rambouillet, 
recently built on a plan designed by its mistress herself, near the 
present street of St. Thomas-du-Louvre, and commanding from 
its interior fagade the Place du Carousel, became the true court, 
to which flocked: all that was most illustrious in rank, letters, 
beauty, arms and art. These brilliant “réunions,” and their 
influence on the progress of society, have engaged the attention 
of several writers on the literary and social history of France. 
M. Roederer, in his work on the history of “La Société polie 
en France ;”"—M. Gerusez, in his “ Essais d’Histoire Litté- 
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raire ;’—and M. Taschereau, in his ‘‘ Histoire de Moliére,’’—have 
gone into considerable detail on the subject. M. Walckenaer 
also, in the work before us, says that it would belong to his 
subject, “‘to examine the alterations which Madame de Ram- 
bouillet and Julia d’Angennes—(her eldest daughter, afterwards 
married to M. de Montausier)—produced on society in France ; 
first, in regard to the habits, and in some sort the material of 
social life; in the next place, in regard to the duties which the 
laws of honour and friendship render incumbent on those whem 
similar inclinations and pursuits bring frequently together ; then, 
in respect to the relations of the two sexes to each other ; and 
lastly, in the prevailing literary taste, and the vicissitudes or 
progress of literature and the arts. I have undertaken,” he goes 
on to say, “and executed this task in a spirit free from all pre- 
judice, favourable or unfavourable to those times, which, far as 
they are removed from our own days, have found hitherto only 
immoderate panegyrists, or unjust detractors.” And then M. le 
Baron most disappointingly adds,—‘* But this picture, too exten- 
sive in itself not to draw us too far away from our principal 
object here, will find its proper place elsewhere.” We hope that 
this intimates the probability of a work from the pen of the 
Baron, expressly devoted to the social history of the first half of 
the seventeenth century. In the meantime, however, he will 
“endeavour to give, in the shortest and most rapid manner pos- 
sible, an idea of the society Madame de Rambouillet had assem- 
bled around her, at the time when Madame de Sévigné made her 
appearance in it. To attain this object,” continues he, “ let us, 
for an instant, use the novelist’s privilege, and by a fiction, which 
shall be true in its most minute details, let us seek our newly 
married heroine in the midst of one of those assemblies, in which 
she has begun to shine. Every line in this picture shall be 
authorized by contemporary testimonies, penned by the hands of 
the very actors we are about to bring upon the scene; and accu- 
rate references shall be given to enable readers to verify our 
exactitude for themselves. ‘Transport we then ourselves to the 
Hotel de Rambouillet, in the Rue St. Thomas-du-Louvre.” 

The fifth chapter of M. Walckenaer’s work is devoted to this 
promised “ tableau”—* vivant,” we may justly add. For M. le 
Baron has admirably succeeded conjuring up from out the black 
darkness of the past the required scene, and peopling it again 
with the long silent actors who once played on it their fleeting 
part. These are not only marshalled before our eyes, but are 
compelled to return once more to their terrestrial rivalries, hopes 
and fears, jealousies, loves and hatreds, and for our gratification 
play o’er again their finished parts. M. Walckenaer keeps, too, 
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his promise of accuracy. His intimate acquaintance with all the 
numerous sources of information respecting itself, which that age 
has left us, manifested by scrupulous quotation of authorities for 
every statement, is not less remarkable than the life-like vigour 
with which he has daguerreotyped for us his representation of a 
morning réunion at the Hotel de Rambouillet. 

We should have been glad to have presented our readers with 
this entire chapter of M. Walckenaer’s work, but “short and 
rapid” as he styles it, it would far exceed our limits; and we 
must be contented to attempt giving our readers a flying glimpse 
of the society assembled in the Rue St. Thomas-du-Louvre, in a 
still more “short and rapid” manner. 

It is a bright autumn morning of the year 1644. In the bed- 
chamber of Madame de Rambouillet—that blue chamber so often 
celebrated in prose and verse by the beaux esprits of the day— 
a numerous company are assembled to hear Corneille read his last 
new piece. It was the “Théodore, vierge et martyre, tragédie 
Chrétienne.” But the great dramatist has not yet arrived. A 
large screen is stretched across the ample chamber partitioning 
off the upper part of it where the “ alcove” and bed are situated. 
Within this screen are the élite of the society of Paris. Gilt 
columns support the arches which divide it from the rest of the 
chamber, and the vaulted ceiling which canopies it is ornamented 
with allegorical paintings alluding to love, marriage, repose, 
literature, and art. The brilliant, gay, and youthful throng, with 
which this sanctum is crowded, resemble in their gorgeous splen- 
dour the many-coloured brightness of a bed of flowers. Beaux 
vie with belles. No black round hats, or plain black coats, to 
mar, as with unsightly blot, the glittering crowd! Rich cloaks of 
every brightest hue, and many-tinted waving plumes mingle with 
the brilliance of diamonds adorning fair brows, themselves eclipsed 
by sunniest glances of bright laughing eyes. The Princess of 
Condé, accompanied by her daughter, shortly to become Duchess 
of Longueville, is talking with La Marquise de Rosembault. Ma- 
dame de la Vergne, holding by the hand her youthful daughter, 
so celebrated afterwards as Comtesse de la Fayette, is in eager 
conversation with the Comtesses de Fiesque, St. Martin, de 
Maure, and Madame Duplessis-Guénégaud. The Duchesse de 
Chevreuse is listening with attention to Mademoiselle de Seudéry. 
Near the bed, Madame de Rambouillet herself is between her two 
daughters, Clarice, the youthful abbess of Yéres, and Louise- 
Isabelle d’ Angennes, abbess of St. Etienne at Rheims. Close to 
them Julie d’Angennes, the hostess’ eldest daughter, is conversing 
with our newly married heroine, Madame de Sévigné. Seated at 
their feet on his cloak, which he has spread upon the carpet, the 
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Marquis de Montausier, whose hand the lovely Julie accepted at 
the end of thirteen years’ wooing, smilingly listens to the compli- 
ments Madame de Sévigné is paying to his incomparable gallan- 
try. A dozen or so of other young nobles have spread their 
gorgeous cloaks of many-coloured silks, and cloths of gold and 
silver on the carpet, and are half sitting, half reclining at the feet 
of as many celebrated beauties. The Marquis de Sévigné, easily 
to be recognized by his fresh-coloured complexion and joyous 
countenance, has placed himself at the feet of Mademoiselle de 
Vigean. He is telling her the latest news from the army ;—+tells 
her of De Grammont and St. Evremond, and makes her laugh ;— 
tells her of the exploits of the Due d’Enghien, and makes her blush. 
The Marquis de Villarceaux, the Marquis de Feuquiéres, and 
Gondi, recently made Bishop of Corinth, are standing, the first 
behind the chair of the Duchess d’Aiguillon, the second behind 
Madame Duplessis-Guénégaud ; and the redoubtable Gondi, who 
is even now, we may be sure, hatching some scheme, is whispering 
to the congenial Duchesse de Chevreuse. Outside the alcove, in 
front of the pillars, are seated on chairs and large low stools, 
termed in those days “ placets,” several personages, whose graver 
dress proclaims them either churchmen or men of letters. There 
are Balzac, Ménage, Scudéry, Chapelain, Costart, Conrart, La 
Mesnardic¢re, the dissipated Abbé de Montreuil, the younger Ma- 
rigny, the youthful Abbé Bossuet, and the little Abbé Godeau, 
afterwards Bishop of Vence, but now nicknamed the Princess 
Julia’s dwarf, from his assiduous attentions to Julie d’Angennes. 
Sarrasin, Charleval, Montplaisir, and St. Pavin are standing to- 
gether leaning against one side of the alcove, looking at the 
motley throng, talking in low voices, and laughing from time to 
time. 

“Is not M. Voiture arrived yet?” said Madame de Ram- 
bouillet.—“* Ah, the traitor!” answered Charleval, “ he will 
make us wait.”—‘* No!” returned the mistress of the house; 
** the hour I named to M. Corneille was half-past twelve, in order 
that he might not be interrupted by people coming in late. M. 
de Voiture lives close to the hotel, and, therefore, does not hurry 
himself.” In a few minutes Voiture arrives. All the literary 
men and several of the nobles press round him, with compliments. 
inquiries, jests. He makes his way with some difficulty to the 
hostess. ‘“ Are we in disgrace with you, Monsieur,” said she to 
the petted wit, “‘ that we have seen nothing of you for the last 
four days ; and that even when I hold out to you M. Corneille as 
a bait, one must send after you ’’—‘ Ah, Madame!” replied he, 
“ condole with me, rather than scold me. Since it has pleased 
his Eminence to confide to me this mission to Spain, I am over- 
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whelmed with audiences, conferences and endless business. Since 
I have seen you, my existence has been sad; and like those who 
have never been ill, I found that I knew not the value of the 
blessing I enjoyed in your society, till 1 lost it..—“ M. de 
Voiture,” said Madame de Rambouillet, “ you know I have 
forbidden compliments.”’—‘‘ M. de Voiture,” said the Abbess 
d’Yéres, “ have you not received the eat I sent you, that you 
do not speak to me of him ?’—“ Madame, I have received him ; 
behold the proof,” replied V oiture, taking off his glove, and show- 
ing a scratch on the right hand.”—‘“ Ah!” said the young 
Abbess, smiling archly ; ‘‘ that was not the doing of my cat ; 
you calumniate him.”—“ It was, indeed, he, Madame!” returned 
Voiture. ‘* He is the sweetest cat in the world. Only I think, 
that for a eat of ecclesiastical education, he is wonderfully little 
inclined for the confinement of the cloister. Not an open window 
but he tries to jump out at. No secular cat could be more self- 
willed and flighty. Still, Madame, I so affection him for the 
giver’s sake, that I shall change the proverb, and henceforth, 
men will say, ‘ love me, love my cat.’”—‘ Can you not leave off 
talking nonsense,” said Madame de Rambouillet, ‘‘ and recite us 
something new of your composition?”—‘“ Oh!” said Julie 
d’Angennes, ‘“ he makes no more verses since he has turned 
diplomate.”—“ If I dared contravene your assertion, lady,” re- 
turned the poet; ‘“ I would venture to recite to you a rondeau I 
wrote this morning."-—“ Oh! let us hear it,” said the Abbess 
dYéres; “ it will serve to amuse us.” —“ Not so, Madame; for 
it is a very melancholy one.”—‘“ Ah! an elegy!” said Julie 
d’Angennes ; ‘“‘ tant mieux! I never heard M. de Voiture recite 
a serious piece. I should like to see how he will set about it. 
But perhaps he is joking.”—‘‘ I am far from intending it, 
Madame,” said he ; and then changing at once the merry comic 
expression of countenance which was habitual with him, for one 
of a quiet composed melancholy, he recited that elegant little 
poem, which may be found in his works, entitled “ La Sepa- 
ration,” and beginning ‘‘ Mon fame! adieu!” A short silence 
followed the close of Voiture’s exquisite rondeau. It was broken 
by the not very reverend Abbé de Montreuil, who said; “ Si 
Voiture rend son dme a Dieu, it ought to be accompanied by two 
or three dozen of those coquettish little Loves, grand actors in 
their way, whom he retains in his service, and who never feel the 
passions they so abundantly testify !”—‘* Seems it not to you, 
Madame,” said St. Pavin, also an ecclesiastic, and as little 
exemplary as the other, addressing himself to Madame de 
Sévigné, “that De Montreuil speaks from envy.”—‘ M. de 
Montreuil is thoughtless and giddy,” returned she, “ but not 
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envious.” —‘* Oh yes! you defend him,” replied St. Pavin, 
“because he is your grand madrigalier."—“ Ah! I did not 
know,” cried Julie d’Angennes, “ that M. de Montreuil had 
made madrigals for Madame de Sévigné.”—** For that to be not 
so,” said De Montreuil, ‘‘ it were needful to teach me how to 
refrain from doing so.”—*‘ Well, then, let us have your last on 
so inspiring a theme,—if you can recollect it.”—‘* Nay! that 
will not be difficult ;” replied the Abbé, “ it was but four in- 
different verses recited off-hand to Madame la Marquise, on the 
removal of the bandage from her eyes at a party of blind-man’s- 
buff, that we were playing yesterday at the Duchesse de Chev- 
reuse. She has doubtless forgotten them, and I receive as a 
favour the opportunity you give me of repeating them to her.” 
He then repeated, addressing Madame de Sévigné :— 


‘* De toutes les facons vous avez droit de plaire, 
Mais surtout vous savez nous charmer en ce jour ; 
Voyant vos yeux bandes, on vous prend pour |’Amour ; 
Les voyant découverts, on vous prend pour sa mére.” 


Voiture and Sarrasin, the two most celebrated beaux esprits of 
Madame Rambouillet’s court, complimented Montreuil on his 
madrigal. It forthwith went the round of the salon ; and nothing 
was heard but ‘* droit de plaire,” “ prend pour sa mére ;” “ ah! 
delicieux !” “prend pour Amour ;” “ how charming !” 

Our readers perceive that they have got into the midst of “ Les 
preciguses,” and begin to be alarmed at the danger of being 
caught among them by that slaughtering rod, which they already 
foresee uplifted, and approaching swiftly from out the darkness 
of the future. But the time is not yet ripe. The comic satirist 
with his pitiless scourge, has not yet appeared upon the scene; 
and the butterfly crowd dream not of his propinquity. 


‘* See, regardless of their doom, 
The little victims play ; 
No thought have they of Moliere to come, 
No care beyond to-day.” 


Meanwhile let us linger among these “ précieuses,” not yet 
guessed by any to be “‘ ridicules,” for a few moments longer. We 
will escape before the lash falls on them. 

Madame de Rambouillet was on the point of requesting Ménage 
to recite, in his turn, verses, which he was known to have written 
to Mademoiselle de Sévigné, both in French and Italian, when 
the Marquis de Vardes—one of the most heartless profligates— 
sit obiter dictum—of that profligate age—suddenly cried, “‘ Let 
us make Mademoiselle de Sévigné play blindman’s-buff again, 
since the result is as Montreuil has described.” In an instant 
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all the gay crowd are on their feet, and press out of the alcove 
into the body of the chamber. In vain Madame de Ram- 
bouillet endeavours to restore order, and represents that the 
half hour has already struck, and that Corneille will arrive 
directly. The laughing throng beg, insist, and promise to leave 
off the instant Corneille comes. A ribbon is produced, and, to 
Madame de Sévigné is assigned the task of binding it over 
the eyes of Mademoiselle de la Vergne, who, being only twelve 
years old, is the youngest person in company, and, therefore, by 
the laws of the game, to be blinded first. Scarcely had they 
begun their noisy sport, when two carriages are heard in the 
court. The Comtesse de Roche-Guyon descends from one, and 
from the other Benserade, who brought with him, in his carriage, 
the two brothers Corneille. In an instant all is still, as a 
school when the master enters. The company were about to 
crowd into the alcove again, but Madame de Rambouillet 
proclaimed that the reading should take place in the body of the 
room. She ordered seats to be brought for all present, and 
forbade all sitting on the carpet—to the satisfaction of the eccle- 
siastics, the authors, and the older portion of the company :— 
but greatly to the discontent of the young folks, who regretted 
their former position in the alcove, and repented their notion of 
playing blindman’s-buff. They were angry with Corneille for not 
having come earlier, or later. However, seats were taken, and 
Corneille read—very badly, as he always did—his new tragedy. 
The general feeling, at the conclusion, was one of disappoint- 
ment. The subject was not, perhaps, one altogether calculated 
to suit the tastes of les précieuses. However, they began, each 
reciting the passages which had most struck them, and many 
beautiful verses were lisped forth by lovely lips. In the midst of 
this, the young Abbé Bossuet, then only eighteen, stepped across 
the room, to the Abbess d’Yéres, and, with a blush, begged her 
to recite the verses which he had observed her commit to her 
tablets while the poet was reading. She handed them to him 
with a smile, and he read, while the attention of all the giddy 
crowd was directed to him :— 


** Qui s’appréte & mourir, qui court a ces supplices, 
N’abaisse pas son ame a ces molles délices, 
Et, prés de rendre compte a son Juge éternel, 
Il craint d’y porter méme un désir criminel. 
Pour la cause de Dieu s’offrir en sacrifice, 
C’est courir a la vie, et non pas au supplice.” 


When the young Abbé had finished reading them, the hearers 
thronged round the Abbess d’Yéres, complimented her upon her 
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taste, and confessed unanimously that she had selected the finest 
lines in the tragedy. But all present were especially struck by 
the sonorous expressive voice, and exquisite delivery of the young 
Bossuet. It was universally felt, that Corneille’s new tragedy 
needed only to be read by Bossuet, instead of by its author, in 
order to produce as great an effect as Polyeucte. And here M. 
Walckenaer drops the curtain on his representation of a ‘ ma- 
tinée” at the Hétel Rambouillet in 1644. 

Such was the species of society in which Madame de Sévigné 
began to move at the period of her marriage. All was now as 
bright in her horizon as youth, and happy love, universal admira- 
tion, gay sights and sounds, and gay thoughts and prospects, 
could make it. Not a shadow of a cloud to be seen in any 
direction. Madame de Sévigné was especially calculated to enjoy 
and ornament society. Of a temperament keenly disposed to- 
wards mirth and enjoyment, quick-witted, exceedingly impres- 
sionable, and proportionably demonstrative, with taste exquisitely 
alive to all the elegancies and refinements of metropolitan life, 
and sufficient “love of approbation”—vanity and coquetry, if 
the reader like—to render the loudly expressed, and almost 
universal admiration and homage of society, a source of lively 
pleasure to her, it would be difficult to conceive a character more 
calculated to shine in society, and to find in it her proper and 
especial sphere. At a later period of her life, when the habitual 
perusal of the ethical and theological writings of the Port-royal 
divines had taught her to look forth upon the world from a 
different point of view, she speaks of herself as devout by desire, 
but worldly by natural inclination. The judgment is accurate, 
as hers usually are. But it must be remembered, that the 
closest examination of her career does not enable us to discover 
a single instance in which she knowingly preferred a pleasure to 
a clearly marked duty, or ever sacrificed to her love of pleasure 
and society any even of the lower virtues of economical prudence 
and good housewifery. 

What that society was, in which she was now launched, the 
reader, in some degree, already knows. It was certainly bril- 
liant, and cultivated to no common degree. The names of many 
who have appeared in the above little sketch, are a sufficient 
proof that intellectual culture, and the “belles lettres,” were 
abundantly prized and honoured at the court of ‘ Arthanice ;"— 
as the wits of the day chose to name Madame de Ram- 
bouillet, in their odes, madrigals, and rondeaux,—that name 
being an anagram of Catharine. But this same court was that 
of the veritable “ précieuses?” Unquestionably so. Both the 
recent biographers of Madame de Sévigné, whose works we 
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have been considering, labour hard to show that no portion of the 
undying ridicule and contempt to which Moliére has condemned 
the “ précieuses ridicules” can be considered to fall on their 
heroine. It is all a question of dates and epochs, says M. le 
Baron Walckenaer. Madame de Sévigné was a “ précieuse.” 
True. But all that the satirist lashed was to be found in this 
society, at a later period of its existence,—a period of decline and 
depravation. ‘“ Madame de Rambouillet herself, so little sus- 
pected,” says M. Aubenas, “ that she had any share of the lash- 
ing, that, despite her nine and seventy years, she was present at 
the first representation of the piece.” We do not quite appre- 
ciate the strength of this argument, we must confess. Menage, 
too, we find was there, and whispered in Chapelain’s ear—‘‘ You 
and I too, have admired all the absurdities so exquisitely and 
judiciously ridiculed here ; but—to use the expression of St. Remi 
to Clovis—we must learn to burn what we have adored, and to 
adore what we have burned.” This testimony, we think, tells 
more against the court of the adorable “ Arthanice” than the 
presence of Madame de Rambouillet at the representation of the 
piece does for it. 

The truth is, that the question how far Madame de Rambouillet 
and her cirele, at the time we are speaking of, must be considered 
as the objects of Moliére’s satire, is of very little consequence to 
Madame de Sévigné or her veputation. She was doubtless one 
of “les précieuses.” As fade and insipid verses, as absurd com- 
pliments, as ridiculous and pedantic gallantry, were addressed to 
her as to any of the précieuse divinities of the epoch. “ Il faut 
beaucoup d’esprit,” as M. Aubenas well remarks, “‘ pour supporter 
un ridicule général sans étre soi-méme un ridicule exceptionel.” 
Madame de Sévigné’s writings are an abundantly sufficient re- 
futation of any charge of “ précieuse-ridiculism,” which can be 
brought against her. Her style is as free from any of the ab- 
surdities and extravagancies which marked the ‘‘ Cathos” and 
the “* Madelons” of the day, as any writer of the present time can 
be. And if in the midst of affectation she remained simple and 
unaffected, and in an age of forced conceits, universal pedantry, 
and monstrous taste, she remained ever elegant, easy, and ex- 
quisitely natural, the greater must be our admiration of that 
talent which such circumstances could not destroy. 

As for all that concerns “les précieuses,” and the history of 
their ridicules and absurdities, is it not in truth a reproduction 
of phenomena as old as human society? As long as petty egoism, 
vanity, and the pride of little greatness, are to be found in little 
minds, so long will ‘ precieuses,” “ illustres,” “ exquisites,”’ ‘“ ex- 
clusives,” “ lions,” ‘* créme-de-la-créme,” and what not, be found 
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endeavouring to persuade themselves and others, that they are 
not as other men are, and seeking by all sorts of ingenious means, 
conventionalisms, talismanic signs and tokens, and ever new con- 
trivances, to set up barriers, which shall visibly and intelligibly to 
all men declare their separation from the common and unclean 
mass of their fellow creatures. What M. Walckenaer says of the 
matter of dates and epochs to be observed in the existence of 
“‘ précieuse-ism,” is to a certain degree true ; but in fact amounts 
to no more than this, that the founders of the school were less 
absurd, less monstrously extravagant, than their followers. Is 
not this also an often observed, nay, necessary and inevitable 
phenomenon? Each successive adopter of a foolery generally 
contrives to superadd to it the amount of their own individual 
folly ; and when it was found that to be “ précieuse” was to be 
distinguished, emulation would not fail to inspire the ambitious 
to seale yet higher and hitherto unattempted heights of affecta- 
tion and absurdity. 

Leave we then here these poor précieuses, with their colossal 
romances, their Grand Cyruses and Clelias, their sighings, dyings, 
and interminable wooings, their sonnets, anagrams, bouts-rimés, 
rondeaux, madrigals, “guirlandes,” “cartes de tendre,” and other 
fooleries, their euphuisms, rigorisms, mythological love-makings, 
classical gallantries, and billets-doux pedantries—let us leave 
them all still piteously standing in the immortal pillory to which 
their pitiless executioner condemned them; and pass on to 
another period of our heroine’s career. 

The first clouds that overshadowed the happiness of her hitherto 
bright and butterfly-like existence arose from the conduct of her 
husband. He appears by every testimony to have been a man 
entirely unworthy of her. She, we are told, loved him without 
being able to respect him. He could not help respecting her, 
but loved her not. He was a remarkably handsome man, we are 
told; but utterly unintellectual, uncultivated. Altogether un- 
principled, and incapable of other enjoyments than those of sense, 
he shortly found it desirable to leave his young wife at his chateau 
called Les Rochers, near Vitré, in Britanny, in order to pursue 
more at his ease a career of debauchery and libertinage at Paris. 
‘* His loves,” says his brother libertine Bussy, characteristically, 
‘were innumerable; but he never loved any one half so loveable 
as his own wife.” He was moreover a hotheaded, quarrelsome, 
overbearing fellow, and unpopular even among men of his own 
stamp. Thus drinking, brawling, squandering his property on 
Ninons de |’Enclos, Madames de Goudran, and others such, he 
goes on his way in Paris. Madame de Sévigné continues for the 
most part in the retirement of Les Rochers, living tranquilly and 
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with propriety,—though not unsought by those who would have 
profited by the neglect and ill-conduct of her husband. Bussy- 
Rabutin especially, availing himself of his cousinship, and armed 
with insulting details of Sévigné’s infidelities, tries all arts of 
seduction, “et peccare docentes historias monet.”—Vainly; 
though there is reason to suspect that in this case, at all events, 
her principles had to combat the inclinations of her own heart as 
well as the suggestions so continually and insidiously poured into 
her ear. 

Her married life, however, if unhappy, was not long. In 
February 1651, she hears, in her retirement at Vitré, that her 
husband has appropriately closed his career by getting killed in 
a duel about some Madame de Goudran. She is left a young 
widow, aged 25, still in the full bloom of her beauty, with two 
children, a son born in 1647, and adaughter born in 1648. We 
find, with surprise amounting almost to incredulity, that she is 
much grieved by his loss, so much as never after to see without 
painful emotion the man who had killed him. 

Madame de Sévigné came immediately to Paris. She passed 
the period of her mourning in retirement ; and at its conclusion 
found that it would be necessary for her to return to her pro- 
perty in Britanny. The Marquis de Sévigné had left his affairs 
in the most embarrassed state ; and it required all the care and 
business talent of the “* bien bon” Abbé de Coulanges to establish 
order in them, and finally to extricate his young niece entirely 
from debt and embarrassment. 

It was at the beginning of the winter of 1651, that Madame 
de Sévigné returned again to Paris from her journey to Britanny. 
Loret, in his whimsical doggrel-verse gazette, announces her re- 
turn to the capital on the 19th of November. This rhyming 
gazetteer is frequently quoted by both Madame de Sévigné’s 
biographers ; and however absurd his “historical Muse,” as he 
calls her, may have been, he has preserved many little facts and 
dates, otherwise forgotten, which throw light on the history of 
the times. 

Loret was a staunch partisan of the court party, and speaks 
therefore in rather a quizzing tone of this party of Frondeurs. 
Already we find the society of Paris beginning to divide itself 
inte parties. At the epoch of Madame de Sevigné’s return to 
Paris, in the winter of 1651, the face of society was entirely 
changed from what it was when we found her, at the beginning 
of her married life, frequenting the “ court of Arthanice.” The 
poison blast of civil war had passed over it, and produced its 
ordinary results. The winter of 1651, indeed, was a period of com- 
parative tranquillity; yet it was but an interval of calm between 
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two tempests; in short, we now find ourselves in the midst of the 
Fronde. M. Walckenaer’s digressions from the main object 
of his work become longer, and more disconnected with it 
than ever. He becomes, for many chapters, the historian of the 
Fronde, rather than the biographer of Madame de Sévigné. In 
truth, the subject is one of such interest, and his deseription of 
that time is so lively and graphic, that it is difficult to wish that 
the author had written his work differently; but the fact is, 
that of all the persons distinguished in any way at that period, 
Madame de Sévigné is perhaps the least mixed up with the 
general history of the time. She was engaged in educating her 
children, having, at the first commencement of her widowhood, 
determined for their sakes not to marry a second time; and 
although she by no means withdrew herself from society ; she 
endeavoured to keep as clear as possible from the continual in- 
triguings, plottings, planning, and partisanship which were going 
on around her in every drawing-room, and every “alcove” in 
Paris. 

The difficulty of doing this, will be hardly conceived by 
those, who are unacquainted with the times of the Fronde. 
They will not comprehend readily the connection between the 
coteries, cliques, and intrigues of the ladies of Paris, and the 
destinies of the kingdom, the preponderance of parties, and the 
chances of peace or war. But herein lies the most striking pe- 
culiarity of the Fronde; not so much in council-chambers of 
statesmen and warriors, as in the “ ruelles”* and “ alcoves” of 
intriguing women, were conceived and matured the plots, and 
counter-plots, alliances, treacheries, and factions, which harrowed 
France for so long a time. The epoch was one of the most pro- 
found immorality—immorality of every sort. Conjugal fidelity 
was rare; political honesty altogether fabulous; good faith 
‘twixt man and man unknown. In such a time, it ceases to be 
senseless, to claim the praise of high virtue for those women who 
preserved that, the loss of which in better days would have ren- 
dered them infamous. To have passed through such a time, as 
did Madame de Sévigné unscathed by slander, and unattackable* 
even by the eager watchfulness of many who would fain have 
pulled her from her pedestal to their own level, is surely no small 
matter. And when it is remembered, that she was first a neg- 
lected and insulted wife, and then a perfectly uncontrolled, and 


* The passage or Jane left between the bed and the side of the ‘‘ Alcove’’ on 
either side was so called. It is a word which plays a prominent part in the narra- 
tives of the innumerable intrigues of those days. ‘‘ It is said in the ruelles.’’—‘‘ Such 
and such a measure will be disliked by such a rved/e.’’—*‘ He is assiduous in such a 
ruelle"’—&e. &c. 
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much admired widow of five and twenty, our approbation is not 
diminished. 

Nor did Madame de Sévigné escape vice, by running from the 
sight of it, and hastening to a purer atmosphere. On the con- 
trary, she appears to have lived in the midst of all that would be 
deemed most dangerous to the generality of women placed in her 
circumstances. And while we award her all praise for the spot- 
less purity of her actual conduct; it is impossible not to be 
struck by what ap to be her total insensibility to the repul- 
siveness of vice,—her easy tolerance of moral worthlessness. If, 
in a period of such universal profligacy, any one set may be said 
to have been more abandoned than another, it was the party of 
the Fronde ;—or popular party, if that can so be called for which 
the people cared but little, and which cared nothing for the peo- 
ple. To this party, from family connections and old friendships, 
Madame de Sévigné belonged; and although, as has been said, 
she contrived to keep aloof from most of the intrigues of the time, 
yet all her sympathies are with the Frondeurs; and her asso- 
ciations and friendships, for the most part, with those of that 
party. She habitually lived among men and women of almost 
equal profligacy. 

Does it appear, therefore, that it is possible to touch pitch and 
be undefiled! By no means. It is for ever most essentially im- 
possible. And if Madame de Sévigné’s heart and soul were not 
defiled by her contact with the impurities around her, it is that 
her heart and soul did not touch the depraved hearts and souls 
of those among whom she lived. Most evident it is, that those 
exterior integuments of the soul,—its outside visible gar- 
ments—which clearly did touch the corresponding wrappages of 
the surrounding impurity, were accordingly contaminated by the 
contact. Madame de Sévigné’s taste, habits of mind, modes of 
thinking and language, were defiled and corrupted. To what 
extent this was the case, the readers of Madame de Sévigné’s 
published letters are not aware. ‘‘ Those,” says M. Walckenaer, 
—and we thank him for the truthful impartiality, which permits 
us to become acquainted with the fact—* 


“Those who first printed them in the reign of Louis XV., the epoch 
of greatest moral depravity in France, deemed it necessary to change 
some expressions, and soften certain licentious passages, in order not 
to shock the delicacy of the public of their day. The most learned 
and accurate editor of Madame de Sevigné (M. Walckenaer means M. 
Monmerqué) has not dared to re-establish, in his edition, these parts ot 
the text, as he found them in the autograph letters, which he collated 
them with ; but came to the determination of allowing the alterations 


* Walckenaer, Vol. I. p. 275. 
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made by previous editors to remain. And a certain repartee, which 
escaped “Madame Sévigné in the heat of a dialogue, reported by 
Tallemant, is such as we should not choose to reproduce in these 
Memoirs.” 


And M. Walckenaer Aas printed one or two specimens of 
Madame de Sévigné’s conversation, which we, in our turn, prefer 
not to transfer to our own pages. In another place, Tallemant 
des Réaux, speaking of Madame de Sévigné, says, “* She sings, 
dances, is witty and quick, and never dreams of hesitating to give 
utterance to what she may consider a good thing, although it 
often enough happens that her good things are somewhat of the 
broadest. She even affects say ings of this sort, and finds oppor- 
tunities of introducing them.” Thi his sty le of conversation was 
not among the faults of the “ précieuse ” frequenters of the Hotel 
Rambouillet. May we attribute it in Madame de Sévigné in any 
degree to disgust at the conversational prudery of many, whose 
actual conduct she would have shrunk from imitating! It is not 
unlikely. Yet we shall have occasion, before we conclude this 
article, to point out other manifestations of the low moral 
standard in many matters, adopted by our authoress. 

We must now, however, leaving her to traverse, as best she 
may, at Paris, at Livry, or at Les Rochers, the stormy period of 
the Fronde, hurry on to the epoch of her daughter’s presentation 
to the gay world of Paris. This took place in 1664; at which 
period the daughter was 16, and the mother 38. 

The shifting scenes of the great drama of French history and 
French society, sueceeded one another with much rapidity during 
the first three quarters of the 17th century. We have seen 
Madame de Sévigné making her débuts at the Hotel Rambouillet 
during the earliest brief tranquil portion of the Regency of Anne 
of Austria. More, indistinctly, amid the tossing waves of the 
stormy time that succeeded, we catch glimpses of her, a young 
and most fascinating widow, surrounded with admirers, steering 
a course as tranquil as she may, amid the heaving rolling 
society of a period of civil war. And now again the scene is 
changed. The Fronde ends, as M. Walckenaer well remarks, 
like a well arranged dramatic piece. ‘‘ All the intrigues to 
which it had given birth, were solved by a marriage; nearly all 
the principal actors were reconciled to each other ; and he, whose 
part it had been to make mischief and embroil all parties inces- 
santly, was driven from the scene.” The marriage, of course, 
is that of Louis X1V. with Maria Theresa. The mischief-maker 
—the Cardinal de Retz. 

Thus falls the curtain at the conclusion of the Fronde. But 
those who await its rising for the succeeding drama, soon miss 
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one of the principal performers from the stage. The old man, 
standing prominently in the middle of the group, who filled the 
proscenium when the curtain fell—where is he? He who 
joined the hands of the royal pair in that marriage, which put 
the finishing stroke to the labour of a life of untiring toil? The 
master spirit that did rule the social tempest, and often baffled 
never conquered, at length compelled the seething, raging, elements 
of society to combine themselves into that splendid edifice, which 
was his beau ideal of human polity, and which mankind are only 
now, after nearly two centuries of somewhat rude teaching, 
beginning to cease to admire? Where is Mazarin? Where is 
the Palermitan fisherman's half-naked son, who left his basking 
on the sunny sands of his native coast to come and build up for 
us this edifice of “ glory;”—to be midwife to the time in labour 
with our “grand siécle”! Passed from the scene! gone! 
gathered back again to his fishermen fathers! And his work 
His work that he lived for and did? Gone also! Swept away! 
For did not this Cardinal priest imagine to himself that evil 
might be made to produce good? Did not the far-seeing states- 
man frantically think that he could so calculate “ consequences” 
as to make iniquity “ expedient.” He “ thought good would 
come of it.” He looked to the “ consequences.” Alas! con- 
sequences incalculable by him, checkmate him at the end of how 
few moves! He did such things as the Eternal Ruler of the 
Universe has declared shall not have good “ consequences,” let 
men calculate as they may their nose-long series of cause and 
effect. Therefore his work has perished. 

But it was to endure for a time. And to that time we must now 
turn our attention. Louis XIV. has taken the reins of government 
into his own hands, is beginning to taste unbridled power, while 
day by day his unwholesome appetite for it grows stronger. The 
monstrous vanity of the monarch, puffed by continual flattery to 
a height of absurdity almost incredible, loved to hear comparisons 
instituted between himself and the all-seeing all-fostering sun. 
It might, indeed, be said, that the clouds of civil discord, anarchy 
and confusion, which had obscured his earliest rising, were dis- 
persed by his presence, as mist before the great centre, which he 
chose for his emblem. No shadow or thought of opposition to 
the court remained. No more circles, coteries, or centres of 
society apart from that of the court. That has become the one 
centre to which every eye is turned, and every hope, and every 
fear directed. The young monarch, vain in every way, loves 
magnificence and pleasure. And magnificence, ruinous magni- 
ficence, and diversions of all sorts are the order of the day. 
Little and even vulgar in his vanities, Louis, after the example 
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of one or two of the most contemptible of the Roman Emperors, 
was extremely fond of exhibiting the graces of his person on the 
stage, and under the meretricious adornments of theatrical cos- 
tume. The monarch, who wished to be thought to shake all 
Europe witha nod like Jove’s, did not disdain to seek the applause 
of his subjects as a stage-dancer. So courtly Benserade writes 
adulatory verses for ‘‘ royal ballets.” Fétes succeed to fétes in 
rapid succession. The “ Place de Tuileries” changes its name 
for that of “ Carousel,” from that inordinately magnificent fes- 
tival, which ruined so many noble houses competing in splendour 
and extravagance. 

Amid these festivities Mademoiselle de Sévigné, barely sixteen, 
made her first appearance among the ‘‘ grand monde” of Paris. 
She was an exquisite dancer; and this accomplishment procured 
her the “ honour” of dancing with the licentious monarch before 
all the profligate court. In the “ Ballet des Arts” she appears 
as an Amazon, and is addressed in verses, written for her by 
Benserade, which we decline to lay before English ladies. Other 
‘* ballets” equally “ royal” succeed. ‘‘ Les Amours déguisés,” 
&e., whose gist and tendency it is impossible to mistake. 


‘** Motus doceri gaudet Tonicos 
Matura virgo ; et fingitur artubus 
Jam nunc.” 


The sequel of Mademoiselle de Sévigné’s life was happily not 
such as to justify us in continuing the quotation farther. Her bril- 
liant beauty, however, is too great an ornament to such scenes to 
be spared by the royal ballet-master, and she has again the * ho- 
nour’ to appear. Court gazetteer Loret, in his way, chronicles in 
doggrel verses her performance, her dancing, her extreme beauty, 
and the effect they produced upon the assembled court. “ Cette 
beauté brilera le monde,” said the Marquis de Tréville, knowing 
in such matters, on Mademoiselle de Sevigné’s first appearance. 

What shall we say of our authoress—the fond and affection- 
ate mother—in this matter ; bearing in mind the nature of the 
hot and pestilential atmosphere into which with so much eager 
joy and pride she introduces her child in the pure, fresh, earliest 
dawn of womanhood! What indeed! M. Walckenaer censures 
her with honest impartiality. We leave the matter to the con- 
sideration of English mothers, who will doubtless cast their stones 
upon the memory of Madame de Sévigné, in just proportion to 
their own consciousness of innocence in this point. Fortunately 
for both mother and daughter, the Marquis de Tréville was for 
once wrong. Notwithstanding the dazzling beauty of Mademoi- 
selle de Sevigné, the world happily showed no symptoms of being 
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ay set in flames by her. The fact is, we are told, that 
though her loveliness was incontestable, and her intellect, if not 
so quick, and vivacious, as that of her mother, yet more solid, her 
manners were so cold and reserved as to be absolutely repulsive. 
Throughout their remaining lives, the contrast between these two 
women, the mother and the daughter, is very striking. The 
mother was formed for society. ten and quick in tempera- 
ment, with a joyous laughing eye, and rapid flashing, glancing 
intellect, of most engaging and popular manners, with an ardent 
desire for admiration from all, who crossed her path, Madame de 
Sévigné possessed precisely every quality calculated to make her 
the universal favourite she was. The good qualities of the 
daughter, and she had many, were of a totally different descrip- 
tion. Her mind was of a solid, it might almost be said, severe 
east. She was a great student of the Cartesian philosophy ; and 
has incurred, though apparently with injustice, much ridicule for 
her pains. She made, under sufficiently trying circumstances, an 
excellent wife. In this point of view, as in so many others, her 
lot was very different from that of her mother. The Marquis de 
Sévigné was but too glad to deposit his brilliant wife at Les 
Rochers, while he led a profligate bachelor’s life in Paris. The 
Marquis de Grignan, whose third wife Mademoiselle de Sévigné 
became in the year 1669—the 21st of her age—would by no 
means permit her to be long absent from him; not, as far as it 
appears, from any feeling of jealousy, but simply because he 
could not well spare her society, and her useful presence in the 
seat of his government—Provence. In a word, home, and not 
society, was the proper sphere of Madame de Grignan ; and, 
accordingly, she never was a favourite with society as her 
mother was. 

Notwithstanding the personal beauty of Mademoiselle de 
Sévigné, so much vaunted by more than one witness of her début 
in the world, it is evident that her mother is still by far the 
more attractive of the two. Her “ruelle” is still thronged by 
numerous and assiduous “ aleovistes ;”"—as it was the fashion to 
call those whose visits, in accordance with the manners of the time, 
a lady received by her bed-side. She is still the same Sévigné, 
whose chains Condé, Turenne, Conti, Fouquet, and a host of others 
professed to have worn. The last named of these was certainly 
the unworthy object of her strong interest and very warm 
regard. And his memorable downfall forms one of the prominent 
events of her life. 

Fouquet was arrested in 1661. But in consequence of the 
enormous mass of documents necessary to be gone through, and 
the intricate and difficult researches to be made, for the purpose 
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of producing duly, clearly, and fully the evidences of his guilt, his 
trial did not take place till 1664. During the trial, Madame 
de Sévigné was at Paris ; and we have a dozen letters written by 
her, while it lasted, to Simon de Pomponne, son of the celebrated 
old Jansenist Arnauld d’Audilly ; who had been compelled to 
quit his Port Royal retreat, in consequence of his friendship with 
Fouquet, and was then with his son at Festé-sous-J ouarre. 
These letters are among the most interesting that Madame de 
Sévigné has left us. The first of the series bears date 17th of 
November, 1664; and the last, January, 1665. And they con- 
tain the only authentic details of the progress of the trial, which 
we have, except the legal and official documents. 

On the arrest of Fouquet, the boxes containing his private 
papers and letters had been carried immediately to the king. 
Half Paris was in an eestasy of terror. Those papers contained 
proofs the most undeniable, the most terrible, of the criminality, 
corruption, shameless venality, dishonesty, of many of those 
shining most brilliantly in the highest society of Paris! Male 
reputations and female reputations were alike compromised. 
Noble lords, and noble ladies had equally sold to the “ munifi- 
cent” surintendant their honour, and that which is deemed to 
be most dear, respectively, to the honour of either sex. Among 
the letters found by the king in these dreaded boxes, were some 
from Madame de Sévigné. This fact was known; and the 
tongue of scandal did not fail to avail itself of the circumstance. 
Our authoress, too, appears to have been much annoyed by the 
reports in circulation on the subject. But both her biographers, 
on reviewing with apparent fairness the evidence on the subject, 
acquit her of any impropriety in this matter;—though M. 
Aubenas thinks, that, though her conduct was correct, her heart 
was not insensible to the protestations of the surintendant. 

The whole history of the administration, and disgrace of this 
man, is exceedingly interesting. And M. Walckenaer tells the 
story of it in brief, well and succinctly. We have not, however, 
space to follow him; and it would, besides, lead us too far from 
the principal object of our article. In order to estimate and 
form a judgment on the affection of Madame de Sévigné for this 
man, and the exceeding interest she takes in his trial, it will be 
sufficient to recall briefly the nature of his crimes. His office of 
surintendant placed the sole and entire control of the revenues 
of France in his hands. Various checks had, with tolerable 
skill, been provided with a view of preventing irresponsible med- 
dling with the public money. But all these, this colossal robber 
contrived to evade and render useless by a series of manceuvres, 
which implicated almost all employed in the finance of the king- 
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dom, affording them, at the same time, a share of the booty. 
This system of wholesale plunder was carried on by him for years, 
and France was brought to the verge of bankruptcy. The enor- 
mous sums squandered by the surintendant during this time 
are perfectly astonishing. And incredible as it may appear to us 
in these days, it is from the circumstances of this profusion that 
his friends and apologists seek their countervailing traits of ex- 
cellence and virtue. This dishonest peculator, forsooth, has 
“princely tastes ;"—is a “ munificent patron of letters ;’—“ en- 
courager of art ;”—Jis ‘‘ generous,” — “ magnificent "— &e.— 
builds chateaux, and gives fétes, which rival those of royalty.— 
“Generosity !” the generosity of feeding his own vanity of patron- 
ship, by means of the stolen moneys, wrung with difficulty from the 
scant pittance of horny-handed labour, for the service of the all 
but bankrupt state !—Despite much that may be urged “ per 
contra,” we feel in reading these things that the world has in 
some points made progress since those days. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century this man was the 
object of sympathy, and even admiration, to some of the best men 
of that age ;—for such the Arnaulds may, in truth, be esteemed. 
Madame de Sévigné, in her letters to M. de Pomponne, really 
speaks as if a martyr were being led forth to sacrifice,—as if 
virtue and goodness were suffering persecution in the person 
of the surintendant. She watches with the utmost anxiety, 
and minutely records each varying turn of the prosecution and 
defence. She appears, as the conclusion draws near, to be unable 
to occupy her mind with aught else. And on the day when the 
culprit is to receive his sentence, she takes her station at the 
window of a house near the Arsenal, that she may see him pass. 
At sight of him, as he passes to his judgment, her limbs fail her, 
and she nearly faints. In the interval between the trial and the 
judgment she endeavours to interest in the prisoner’s behalf— 
i.e. in plain English, to corrupt—M. D’Ormesson, appointed 
“juge-rapporteur,’’ whose duty it was to sum up in clear recapi- 
tulation all the facts of the case as they had been brought out in 
evidence. 

“* This,” she says in a letter bearing date Dec. 5th, 1664, ‘ will 
take a whole week; which is as much as to say, that for so long, the 
life we shall lead will not deserve to be called life. As for me, nobody 
would recognize me; and I hardly think I shall survive this week of 
suspense. M. D’Ormesson has begged me to see him no more, till the 
business is over. He is of the conclave, and wishes to have no com- 
munications from beyond its walls. He affects a severe reserve ;— 
speaks not ;—listens only to what one will say to him. And I had at 
allevents the pleasure of telling him my mind upon the subject, as I 
withdrew.” 
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Poor M. D’Ormesson? Can we wonder at his entreaties for 
no more interviews with lady advocates? ‘ He makes no answer 
to our volubilities ;—he only listens.” And that, we are inclined 
to think, not much. Cannot our reader see Madame de Sévigné, 
with heightened colour, flashing eye, animated gesture, and over- 
whelming eagerness and volubility, pouring forth on the unfor- 
tunate “ juge-rapporteur,” as she unwillingly leaves the room 
from which, with profusion of courtesy, he is endeavouring to 
bow her out, “what she thought on the subject?’ And what a 
long breath he draws, as, when he has at length closed the door 
behind her, he re-applies himself to his task ! 

In the meantime a comet appears in the sky! and our anxious 
authoress finds in that a considerable relief, as she deems it a 
prognostic of favourable import to the prisoner. She is not, in 
this respect, more superstitious than her age in general. But 
Fouquet himself, when told of the hope which his friends enter- 
tained, in consequence of the comet, replied ‘“‘ La cométe me fait 
trop d’honneur.’ 

The result of this famous trial was, that Fouquet was con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment and confiscation of all his ill- 
gotten wealth. Madame de Sevigné and all his friends are in 
raptures at the sentence; so great was their dread that the 
doom would have been capital. In fact, he had a very narrow 
eseape with his life. Two of his judges voted for capital punish- 
ment. As long as he lived his friends had hope that he might be 
pardoned, and restored to liberty. Their hope was not, however, 
realized ; and the unhappy man lingered out the too long re- 
mainder of his life in the fortress of Pignerol. He died in 1680. 

We have but seanty information respecting Madame de 
Sévigné’s life during the years which elapsed between the fall of 
Fouquet and the marriage of her daughter—from 1664, that is 
to say, to 1669. Yet these were important years—what years 
are not so !—both to our authoress herself and to the progress 
of French society. To her, as M. Aubenas remarks— 

“* This period was one of transition from the young brilliant woman, 
in the midst of her life-battle with the world and her own passions, to 
the matron, mature in intellect, complete in all her faculties, and en- 
grossed almost exclusively by the feelings and interests of a mother. 
This work of transformation and refinement is especially visible from 
the commencement of the correspondence with her daughter. * * * 
Her wit and her language without losing any thing of their verve or of 
that petulance, whose occasional faults have been pointed out by us, 
are observed to have become more staid and grave, and at the same 
time to have acquired, from their increased sobriety, an increase of 
grace. The change is due, doubtless, to the self-purifying operation of a 
fertile and plastic intelligence; but it is also in part the result of the 
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modifications which have taken place in the general manners of the 
time, and the influence of the new direction which has been imparted 
to them.” 


The “ modifications” which M. Aubenas here speaks of, must 
be understood to allude to such changes in the literary taste of 
the day, as may have contributed to produce a corresponding 
change of tone in Madame de Sévigné’s style. For most assuredly 
in the manners of the time, properly so called, in the theoretical 
as well as practical morality of the period, no favorable change 
had taken place. In literature the case was otherwise. Boileau, 
Moliére, Racine, and La Fontaine, have risen on the horizon, and 
are exercising, especially the first two, a powerful influence on 
the taste and literary fashion of their epoch. The true, the na- 
tural, and the beautiful, are replacing the ridiculous affectations, 
quaint absurdities, and distorted grimaces of the précieuse 
hterature. 

The change, however, which we are remarking in Madame de 
Sévigné, was in truth one that proceeded from within. And it 
would be a truly interesting task, to trace carefully the progress 
and wavering of her mind on serious and solemn subjects. She 
writes on these points with such genuine openness, simplicity, 
and evident truth, and often describes, though but in half a dozen 
words, her state of mind so graphically, that, although the 
notices of this sort are scattered, and short and far between, we 
should nevertheless be enabled to complete a more authentic 
portrait of a mind, and map of its movements, than is often 
attainable. But having indicated to our readers this source of 
interest in our authoress’s letters, we must leave this tempting 
part of the subject, warned by our waning space to hurry on. 

The Marquis de Grignan having been appointed governor of 
Provence, in April, 1670, proceeded to his government, leaving 
his wife with her mother in Paris, to the great contentment of 
the latter. This, however, was not to last. M. de Grignan is 
soon ready for his wife to foliow him to Provence; and, in Ja- 
nuary, 1671, notwithstanding all Madame de Sévigné can say to 
put off the evil day of separation from her daughter, he will not 
hear of any further delay. On the 5th of February, 1671, 
Madame de Grignan sets out for Provence, and leaves her mother 
inconsolable at Paris. From this point forwards her unceasing 
lamentations for her daughter’s absence, fears for her safety, and 
anxieties about her health, the reiterated expression of her admi- 
ration and worship of her daughter’s charms, talents, and omni- 
genous excellences, and her perpetual fishing for compliments to 
her daughter from every one she sees, with the careful detail of all 
that she succeeds in catching, form, to some persons the great 
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charm, and to others the greatest drawback to the charm, of her 
writings. To us, the continual repetition of all this is not so 
disagreeable as the exaggeration of tone which pervades all her 
expressions of her own sentiments with regard to her daughter. 
It is difficult to us to avoid being impressed with the notion, that 
this is in some degree mere theatrical sentimentality and decla- 
mation. But it must be remembered, that there is always, in 
judging what is natural, and what is affected, a danger of falling 
into the common error of erecting one’s own nature into the 
standard measure of that which is to be deemed natural to man- 
kind at large. That which would be unnatural to an English 
man in 1843, may have been perfectly natural to a French woman 
in 1671. And as soon as we are once well convinced that all 
these sighs and tears, and hopes and fears, anxieties and suspenses, 
protestations, flatteries, and ecstasies of admiration are genuine, 
they become a necessary portion of the autobiographical por- 
traiture, whose minute completeness and authenticity is one of 
the charms of the writer’s volumes. 

In the month of May following her daughter’s departure for 
Provence, Madame de Sévigné left Paris for Les Rochers. This 
is the first of our authoress’s journeys into Britanny, of which we 
have a complete journal in her letters to Madame de Grignan. 
We will endeavour therefore to compress into as few lines as pos- 
sible, the graphic and picturesque account of her journey thither, 
and stay there, which M. Aubenas has woven from her own 
words. Not that we shall be able thus to transfer to our pages, 
the spirit and interest of his ;—our limits will not permit us to 
attempt it; but we shall perhaps succeed in giving our readers 
some notion of the nature and manner of Madame de Sévigne's 
country life. 

Her uncle the Abbé de Coulanges, her son, now in his 25th 
year, and a certain Abbé de la Mousse, a relative of the family, 
journey with her. She travels with two carriages, seven draught 
horses, and three or four attendants on horseback. A journey 
from Paris into Britanny was in those days a long affair; and 
books as well as chat must be resorted to, to beguile the tedium 
of the road. The priests have to recite the daily office, and “‘ we 
sometimes assist the bien bon” Abbé de Coulanges to read his 
Breviary. But not rarely we leave the office unfinished, to hear 
young Sévigné read aloud, which he does to perfection, scenes 
from Corneille ; and thus, with infinite delight, returnto the objects 
of our young admiration. Often, however, Corneille is in his turn 
laid aside, to make way for one of the books of “* ces Messieurs”— 
(the Port Royal theologians). It is Nicole’s ‘‘ Essais de Morale,” 
—*‘‘ qui sont de la méme étoffe que Pascal,” says she ;—a phrase, 
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which in her mouth implies the highest compliment she could be- 
stow. The reading, however, is often laid aside, to contemplate 
the portrait of her daughter, which she put in her pocket at start- 
ing. Thus we arrive at Les Rochers before half the journey 
seemed done. And yet “ bien bon” had announced their arrival 
a day too soon, and the fifteen hundred peasants in their Sunday 
clothes, each with a new ribbon round his hat, who had assem- 
bled to welcome our arrival, are obliged, after waiting till ten 
o'clock at night, to return home disappointed. 

The series of letters from Les Rochers, that follow, prove that 
Madame de Sévigné had a genuine love for the country, keenl 
as she also enjoyed the pleasures of society. This love of the 
country was at that period, as M. Aubenas remarks, an unusual 
and notable peculiarity. 

‘“A poetic love of nature for the sake of her own charms,”—says 
he,—‘* was a sentiment of the following age, discovered by Bernardin 
St. Pierre, Delille, and Chateaubriand ; but was little dreamed of un- 
der Louis XIV. In those days, ‘ the country’ meant a handsome park 
with bronze tritons, and marble hamadryads, and stagnant ponds, 
waked into fountains when company came.” 

The literature of that day was also, as he goes on to remark, 
essentially a town literature, inspired solely by the affairs, the 
passions, and the inhabitants of the town and the court. The 
only writers of that age, who can be considered as an exception, 
are Madame de Sévigné and La Fontaine. From the series of 
letters which, in a great degree, serves as a journal of her life at 
Les Rochers, M. Aubenas has produced a charming picture of 
her rural occupations, which sufficiently proves that she really 
loved her ‘‘ pauvres Rochers,” as she calls them. 

On getting free from the noise, the mud, and the crowd of 
Paris, the first thing to be done is to visit the young plantations ; 
which have thriven admirably under the care of Pilois the gar- 
dener, a great favourite with his mistress, whose conversation she 
prefers to that of “many, who still keep their title of chevalier, 
at the Parliament of Rennes.”—For we turn up our Parisian 
noses not a little, be it hinted, at the semi-peasant provincial 
Breton nobility—Then occasionally we effect a purchase of a 
bit of land here and a bit there to add to our demesne ;—-“‘an- 
gulus iste qui nune denormat agellum.”’ And alterations are to 
be made,—hedges to be removed, and big trees felled mercilessly 
if they overshadow too much our youthful saplings. Then there 
are long accounts to be gone through with our farmers, despite 
the bad puns of that graceless young dog Sévigné, who stretched 
lazily under a tree with his favourite La Fontaine, wonders how 
we can prefer the comptes of our peasants to the contes of his 
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fascinating author. And yet these long accounts, these calcula- 
tions of the revenues of our farms, and tedious conferences with 
farmers and bailiffs are needed to see how much we can spare 
from our income for the follies of this irreverent youth, who first 
consumes our substance, and then quizzes our economies. Then 
on bright days we have “ promenades infinies,” in the park, in 
the woods “‘ toute seule, téte a téte” with the much-loved minia- 
ture of that daughter now lost to Les Rochers. Then we wander 
in the labyrinth planted under our own orders, and sometimes 
while wandering there involve ourselves in “‘ quelques labyrinthes 
de pensées dont on a peine a sortir,” till our thoughts and the 
evening become “ gris-brun” together. 

Many of our authoress’s hours at Les Rochers are devoted to 
reading—and that of a somewhat heterogeneous description ;— 
Corneille, Paseal, Moliére, Nicole, La Calprenéde and Made- 
moiselle Seudéry. Much blame and ridicule has been thrown on 
Madame de Sévigné for her taste for the wretched trash which 
fills the interminable quarto romances of Mademoiselle Seudéry 
and her fellows. She is fully aware of their faults, and it is 
curious to hear her own defence of herself for being amused by 
them. ‘My son,” she says at one time, “ prevents me from 
taking up any’serious reading, as I had intended. He makes me 
read ‘ Cléopatre,’ and in spite of myself I find amusement in it.” 
Again she says—“ I hardly dare tell you that I have once more 
come back to Cléopatre, and that thanks to my want of memory, 
the perusal of it still amuses me. It is shocking, I know; but 
you are aware that I am a bad hand at submitting myself to ‘les 
pruderies,’ which are not natural tome ; and as that of not liking 
these romances has not yet become natural to me, I suffer my- 
self to be diverted by them. * * * I sometimes think,” she 
goes on to say, “whence arises the silly liking I have for these 
absurdities. I cannot comprehend it. You know to what a 
degree I am offended by a bad style,—that I have some compre- 
hension of what is good in this respect ;—and that no one can be 
more susceptible, than I am, to the charm of eloquence. The 
style of La Calprenéde is infamous in a thousand ways. Inter- 
minable sentences—bad expressions—I know all that. It is an 
execrable style ; and yet I fail not to be caught by it, as by bird- 
lime. The nobleness of the sentiments, the violence of the pas- 
sions, the greatness of the events, the miraculous success of their 
redoubtable swords,—all this excites my interest as if I were a 
girl in my teens. I enter into all their plans,—and if I had not 
M. de Larochefoucauld and M. d’Hacqueville to keep me in 
countenance, I should hang myself for spite at finding this weak- 
ness still sticking to me.” 
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Some years later we still find her reading these old quarto ro- 
mances, which were so much in vogue in the old Hétel Ram- 
bouillet days of her youth; but she now gives a different excuse 
for her partiality. ‘‘ In the morning I read history ; in the after- 
noon some small yolume in the woods, such as Nicole’s Essays, 
or the ‘ Life of St. Thomas of Canterbury,’ which I think admira- 
ble. In the evening I read any thing that has large print. I 
have then no other preference.” One laughs loud enough now- 
a-days, as M. Aubenas well remarks, at the “ Cleopatre,” and 
“ Clelie,” and “ Pharamond,” &c., and with reason enough. But 
do we suppose that in twenty years time much respect will be 
paid to the fantastic, burlesque, frantic novels with which we of 
the present age have replaced them. One obsolete absurdity 
against the other, there would be no balance in our favour. 


‘“‘On the average there are not more murders in one chapter ot 
‘ Pharamond,’ than in one scene of some of our modern dramas. The 
only difference is that the heroes of Scudéry and La Calprenéde ex- 
aggerate the good, the noble, and the great; which at the worst but 
renders them ridiculous ; while our modern Scudéries seek out excesses 
of the hideous, the ignoble, and the base, which renders them repulsive, 
and at the same time by no means prevents them from being supremely 
ridiculous.” 

During this stay of Medame de Sévigné in Britanny, the 
“ Etats provinciaux” were held at Vitré, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Les Rechers, And the letters afford us some ex- 
quisite and valuable glimpses of what a session of the provincial 
States-general was in those days. Monsieur and Madame Le 
Chaulnes, the governor of Britanny, and his lady, who have to 
preside at the meeting, are old friends of our authoress, and no 
sooner arrive at Vitré from Paris, than they run over to Les 
Rochers, and insist on bringing back Madame de Sévigné with 
them to the meeting of the States. 

Some acquaintance with the little town of Vitré itself, is 
necessary to those who would fully taste the descriptions of 
these ‘“ Etats,’ which Madame de Sévigné has given us. It 
is a most strangely gothic, and, to this day, medizeval looking little 
town, begirt with high, but now rotten-looking, moss-stained, 
motley-coloured walls, which girdled round, evidently once far 
too tightly, the heterogeneous mass of houses contained within 
them. For the habitations were so compressed, that they are 
still to be seen, bursting out over the walls in all sorts of queer 
corners, and amorphous projecting constructions, and in the 
interior appearing as if they had been squeezed together, till 
some of the houses had been lifted off their feet by the pressure 
and thrust on the shoulders of their neighbours. . A most 
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picturesque looking mass of strangely jumbled, many shaped, 
many coloured roofs, and pointed conical turrets, narrow dark 
streets, tumble down gateways, old stone doorways, surmounted 
by escutcheons of the Breton noblesse, and general decay and 
dilapidation is the old town of Vitré. 

When Madame de Sévigné was there, at the opening of the 
States in the year 1671, the streets of Vitré must have presented 
an appearance, which contrasts strangely enough in the imagina- 
tion with its present forlorn look of half-deserted decrepitude. 
First the gentlemen of the robe, and all the parliamentary 
dignitaries from Rennes, arrive. Then we have eight bishops ; 
M. et Madame de Rohan, M. de Molec, and M. de Tonquadee, 
and “all the squires, who end in ec,” adds Madame de Sévigné ; 
“fifty bas-Bretons, gold-laced up to their eyes. It seems as if 
all the paving stones of Vitré were metamorphosed into gentle- 
men.” There are fifteen or twenty tables, and the eating and 
drinking are tremendous. Britanny was never behind-hand in 
that matter. Four hundred pipes of wine have been ordered 
into Vitré for the occasion. After the first day or two, Madame 
de Sévigné is obliged to report what passes at table from heresay 
only, for it became very necessary for the ladies to betake them- 
selves to a different apartment. At one table, forty squires 
drink each forty toasts, which, as Breton glasses went, might 
amount to some eight or ten bottles of wine. Among others, 
the health of Madame de Sévigné is drank, and then that of 
Madame de “Carignan,” as the Bretons call her daughter. 
Then after dinner, these good Bretons set to work to vote away 
the public money. ‘‘ We Bretons,” says Madame de Sévigné, 
“ean refuse our friends nothing between the hours of twelve and 
one.” Fifty thousand crowns here and a hundred thousand 
there! Two thousand louis d’ors as a present to Madame, the 
Governor’s lady! In short, anything for any who choose to ask it. 
‘“‘ That is something like a province,” cries our authoress to her 
daughter, wife of the Governor of Provence, who found it a dif- 
ferent sort of thing to deal with his sharp-witted litigious Proven- 
cals. Then there are balls and comedies without end,—ceremo- 
nials, complements and speechifications infinite! Long before it 
is over, Madame de Sévigné is longing to get back to the tran- 
quillity of Les Rochers. 

Not long after the States-meeting, Madame de Sévigné returns 
to Paris. From henceforth her life there seems to have assumed 
a more sober hue. She always continued in her old district 
of the “ Marais ;” and there lived in the society of several 
old and valued friends. Some years later, she has the delight 
of having her daughter with her for eight years in Paris. And 
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she then purchased the Hotel Carnavalet, which is to this day 
the corner house of the “ Rue Culture-Sainte-Catharine au Ma- 
rais.” It is now a boarding-house for scholars of the university 
of France. 

There are ample materials for the formation of a very complete 
picture of our authoress’s mode of life during these years ; but our 
space forbids us to indulge in reproducing it. It would necessarily 
and naturally be a picture of much browner and more quiet tone, 
than either that of her early triumphs at the Hotel Rambouillet, 
or that of the days of her own meridian splendour, and her 
daughter's brilliant dawn at the court, during Louis the XIV.’s 
first years of independent sovereignty. Fléchier, Bourdaloue, 
and Masearon have replaced court-ballets, and “ amour-déguisé” 
operas. Her thoughts turn much inwards—often backwards ; 
and doubtless more matters, than we possess the chronicle of, 
were there to meet her retrospection. In one of her letters, she 
compares the passions to the dissevered fragments, still writhing, 
of the vipers cut in pieces, to make her valetudinarian friend, 
Madame de la Fayette’s broth ; “just so is it,” says she, “ with 
our old passions! What means does one not take to kill 
them! We abuse them, lament them, despise them, blame 
them, rage against them, and still they live and writhe! One 
can never see the end of them! We fancy, that, when we have 
torn the heart out of them, it must be all over with them; and 
that we shall hear their voice no more. Nota bit of it. They 
are still alive! and will still writhe !” One by one, her old life- 
long friends begin to drop off. But she still is bound to the 
affairs and interests of the passing time by her affection for her 
daughter, with whom she fully shares every hope, every fear, and 
every scheme of ambition, or economy—that duty ever so urgent 
and so difficult in the Grignan affairs. 

In May, 1694, Madame de Sévigné left Paris, to join her 
daughter and son-in-law at Grignan. It was not fated that she 
should ever return. After a life, singularly blessed by happiness 
of all sorts, and free from almost all pains, the circumstances of 
the death of Madame de Sévigné were melancholy. In January, 
1696, Madame de Grignan was taken ill. Madame de Sévigné, 
utterly worn out with anxiety and attendance on her, fell ill 
herself towards the end of March; and her malady turns out to 
be a malignant small-pox. Thus these two women, who for so 
many years had been all in all to each other, were dying beneath 
the same roof, each in her chamber, without the possibility of 
seeing one another, looking a last look, or uttering a last fare- 
well. Madame de Sévigné died the 18th of April, 1696, in the 
70th year of her age. Madame de Grignan recovered from her 
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illness—to hear of her mother’s death, which had been con- 
cealed from her during the continuance of her own danger. 

Madame de Sévigne was buried in the family sepulchre of the 
Grignans at Grignan, on the day following her death. 

A very few words of comment on the character of this cele- 
brated woman will suffice to those, who have followed even the 
brief outline of her career, which we have been able here to in- 
dicate, rather than to trace. We strongly recommend those, 
who feel that this is not sufficient to satisfy their curiosity, to have 
recourse to both the two works, we have so frequently referred to. 
Whoever shall have perused them will be amply competent to 
form his own judgment of Madame de Sévigné. It is from 
what a human being has done, that an estimate must be formed 
of what he was, and what he became. But from these premises 
different minds will form different conclusions. And it is better 
that each thinker and moralist should draw his own inferences on 
such a matter, than that a writer should attempt to erect his own 
speculations into fact, by asserting that Madame de Sévigné was 
this or that. 

As is usually the case with those popular writers, whose works 
from their autobiographical turn, have rendered their authors’ 
character a common tilting-ground for tyro casuists to try their 
lances on, Madame de Sévigné has been warmly attacked, and 
perhaps more warmly defended by numerous champions on very 
numerous points. With some her grand crime was her abuse, or 
at all events, insufficient appreciation of Racine. Another can- 
not forgive her contempt for office. Voltaire joins the two 
together, and seems to consider them of equal enormity. As is 
usual also with him, he falsifies upon the subject. For Madame 
de Sévigné never said or wrote the words he puts into her mouth— 
‘that the taste for Racine would pass away like that for coffee.” 
Some blame her for her correct life, which according to them, 
argues her to have been “ passionless.” Others think that her 
life was not so correct as it might seem. Many ridicule her 
overweening family pride, and a few deem overweening her pas- 
sionate affection for her daughter. Some accuse her of bigotry 
and superstition ; and some—(or at least one—a M. Grouvelle— 
for we will not impute the absurdity to others)—endeavours to 
make out that she was an infidel. This, however, he intends as 
matter of praise. All refutation of this gratuitous assertion is 
utterly needless. Finally, in these latter days, a clue to her 
moral and intellectual character has been sought from the phre- 
nological development still traceable on her skull. Dr. Gall, it 
is said, examined this, and reported thereon unfavourably, both as 
regards the moral and intellectual faculties. But the writer of 
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the article on Madame de Sévigné, in the “ Biographie Universel,” 
adduces arguments which appear conclusive, to prove that the 
skull examined by the phrenological doctor was not that of our 
authoress. Upon all these matters, we shall leave, as we have 
said, our readers to form their own judgments. 

But there is one point on which we do not remember to have 
seen Madame de Sévigné attacked, but which to us appears of 
far graver import than most of the follies and foibles with which 
she has been charged. We allude to the characters of many of 
her friends. We all of us know what the collected wisdom of 
mankind, as expressed in proverbs, has pronounced on this head. 
And if the character of Madame de Sévigné must be judged in 
rigid accordance with the spirit of these dicta, it will certainly go 
hard with her. The good-for-nothing libertine priest de Retz 
was the object of her lasting admiration and attachment. The 
infamous Fouquet, notorious profligate, and convicted swindler, 
excites her tenderest anxieties, and is regarded by her with a 
warmth of affection, which one of her biographers thinks too 
strong to be the manifestation of friendship only. The utterly 
contemptible, and perfectly worthless Bussy-Rabutin, is, through- 
out life, her much valued friend, constant correspondent, and in- 
timate confidant. Many other similar, though, perhaps, less 
striking instances might be found among the number of her asso- 
ciates and acquaintances. But the three cases which we have 
adduced must be admitted to be amply sufficient to justify us in 
imputing to Madame de Sévigné a most extraordinary indiffe- 
rence to moral worth, and the want of it. It is one of the most 
remarkable examples of the result of a general low standard of 
morality. Madame de Sévigné lived her whole life in a poison- 
ous atmosphere, heavy with the unwholesome malaria of lax opi- 
nions, arising from almost universal profligate practice. The 
consequence is an entire perversion—a total loss of moral per- 
ception on many points. Madame de Sévigné estimated men 
and deeds in conformity with the received conventionalisms of 
her day. All persons ever do so, except the gifted few, who are 
said, in common parlance, to be “in advance of their age.” 
These are persons “of genius;” beings whose originality and 
vigour of intellect enables them to look with their own eyes at 
the real nature of things, instead of accepting from general hear- 
say the conventional modes of seeing and judging men and their 
acts. 

Madame de Sévigné was not of these. She was in no sense, 
—in no degree, in advance of her age. She was most essentially 
of her age. And it must be remembered, that had she been 
otherwise, it had been impossible that she should have left us the 
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living picture of that age which her letters afford us. We see it 
reproduced in them, and stamped for ever with its prejudices, 
its follies, its vices, its modes of thought, and its modes of not 
thinking, with the unfailing aceuracy of a Daguerrotype plate. 
This is the real and greatest value of these volumes of letters. 
Much has been said, with perfect justice, of their value as a 
model of style. This has been so universally recognized, that we 
have not deemed it necessary to enlarge so much upon their im- 
portance in this respect, as on the fidelity and vivid exactitude 
and minuteness with which they place us in the midst of the 
Parisian world of the two middle quarters of the seventeenth 
century. For the same reason, it is hardly needful to point out 
to the reader the most celebrated passages in these much-read 
letters. The letters on the death of Turenne, those on the mar- 
riage of ‘“‘ Mademoiselle,” &c., are sufficiently well known as 
gems of no ordinary water. 

We conclude, by once more recommending to our readers the 
labours of M. le Baron Walckenaer, and those of M. Aubenas, 
in perfect confidence that most men will find in them a valuable 
accession to their knowledge of the history of those times, and 
that even the best read in the multitudinous sources of history 
with which the seventeenth century abounds, will find the well- 
grouped picture here presented to them useful, as well as highly 
entertaining. 











Art. III].—1. Recherches sur la Priorité de Découverte des Pays 
situés sur la Céte Occidentale d'Afrique. Par le Vicomte de 
Santarem. Paris. 1842. 


Tuat success is always attended by envy, isa fact as notorious 
as it is humiliating. There are indeed many men who en- 
deavour to bring down everything which is high or noble to 
their own level—unable to exalt themselves, they delight 
in lowering others—and know no greater enjoyment than when 
they find means of insinuating that a virtuous woman has been 
guilty of indiscretion—a pious priest chargeable with hypo- 
crisy—that a gallant soldier is at heart a coward, or a patriotic 
statesman actuated by base motives. There is in fact no great 
man who has not been assailed, no great action which has not 
been called in question. 

The Father of Poetry is startled on his throne by rumours, 
that his identity, his existence, are called in question; the Father 
of History is roused from his repose, by charges of inaccuracy, 
ignorance, and folly—nay, even our own Shakspeare, that no- 
blest of the earth-born creatures of God, our own Shakspeare 


is accused of servile plagiarism, whilst some equally ingenious 
critic discovers that Mohammed was devoid of originality of 
character and Napoleon wholly destitute of greatness of mind. 
The man who ostracized the great Aristides, because he was 


tired of hearing him called Mang! 2 aM is but too true a sample 


and type of a large proportion of the human race. 

But if envy rejoices in removing the garland of another— 
what redoubled energy does she display when the hope is sug- 
gested of placing it on her own brows! 

The preceding argument is confirmed by our author’s (the 
Viscount de Santarem) own words. 


‘When Christopher Columbus discovered the new continent, no nation 
of Europe suspected its existence, nor was it even known that any 
navigator had attempted to cross the Atlantic in search of a New 
World. But after this great discovery had been effected, when the 
enthusiasm at first felt had begun to subside, attempts were made to 
diminish its merit and importance by all those means which envy 
always has at her disposal. A crowd of adventurers set out for those 
regions, the path to which had been opened by the genius of Columbus 
and the fortune of Cabral. Whilst these adventurers sailed towards 
the new continent, and endeavoured to establish themselves in a country 
discovered by the illustrious admiral,—the learned men of the maritime 
nations of Europe began to revive the ancient traditions, preserved in 
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the works of classic authors and the narratives of the middle ages, and 
attempted thus to prove that America had beenknown before its discovery 
by Columbus. Passages extracted from the writings of Plato, Aris- 
totle, Diodorus Siculus, Posidonius, Strabo, Seneca, Pliny, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Aelian, Apuleius and Origen, concerning the existence 
of acontinent separated from our own, served as a pretext to lessen 
the glory of Columbus. 

‘These discussions were succeeded by the pretensions, no less unjust, 
of various nations which endeavoured to arrogate to themselves the 
glory of this great discovery. The authors of the North claimed it for 
their countrymen, appealing to passages in the works of Adam of 
Bremen, Tropheus, and Gottlieb Fritsch. The Venetians followed 
their example, resting their claims on the voyages of the two Zenis. 
But even supposing that these voyages did take place before the time 
of Columbus—no advantage resulted from them to science, commerce, 
or international intercourse. 

‘* The illustrious Vasco da Gama experienced the same fate as 
Columbus. The great achievement of the passage of the Cape of Good 
Hope, a necessary consequence of the discoveries effected in the time 
of the Infante Dom Henrique, was hailed by all Europe with transports 
of enthusiasm. The passage of this cape, and the immense advantages 
which thence resulted to commerce, geography, astronomy, and navi- 
gation, excited universal admiration,—an admiration which remained 
undiminished during the whole of the fifteenth and the greater part of 
the sixteenth century. But a few years after Gama had shown to the 
sailors of astonished Europe the new path which led to the rich countries 
of the East, adventurers of other nations followed the course taught 
them by the genius and intrepid resolution of the illustrious Portugueze 
admiral ; and on their part, the learned especially, those of the seven- 


teenth century attempted to lessen the glory of the great discovery of 
* ° * * « * * * 


Gama. ” 


“‘ The priority of the passage of Cape Bojador effected by the Por- 
tugueze, (that limit which arrested the course of the manners of the 
middle ages,) and of their discoveries on the western coast of Africa, 
shared the same fate as those of Gama and Columbus.” —( Introduction, 
p- 6.) 


incontestable authenticity, that the Portugueze were the first amongst 
the maritime people of Europe, who discovered the western coast of 
Africa beyond Cape Bojador, that they were the first who discovered 
Guinea—to show in fine that the pretended priority of the African 
discoveries of the mariners of Dieppe alleged to have taken place in the 
fourteenth century, is incapable of being sustained—such is the prin- 
cipal object of this work.” —( Introduction, p. 9.) 


Never were claims more ineontestable than those of the 
Portugueze to the glory of having discovered the whole western 
coast of Africa, situated beyond the celebrated Cape Bojador 


‘* To establish the real facts of the case, and prove by documents of 
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—never were false pretensions more impudently advanced, and 
more pertinaciously repeated than Sans which the noble 
author combats. Never was a more temperate, clear, and 
complete vindication of a good cause produced than that now 
before us. The able work of the Viseonde de Santarem con- 
sists of two Treatises :—the first, under the name of an Intro- 
duction, contains an account of ihe information possessed and 
the opinions entertained by the learned of Europe and Asia, 
relative to the western coast of Africa, previous to the passage 
of the Cape of Bojador by Gil Eannes in the year 1433, the 
result of which is that their information was incorrect and 
their conjectures opposed to fact, and that they were in 
deep ignorance as to the natural characteristics, the geogra- 
phical features, the form, and the very existence of the regions 
in question. The second Treatise is divided into a number 
of sections, each embracing some a subject and ad- 
vancing some additional step, and contains a refutation in 


detail of the fraudulent claims advanced by others to those 

honours which belong of right, and belong alone, to the Por- 

tugueze nation—the renown of having been the first and sole 

discoverers of the western coast of Africa, situated beyond the 

Cape Bojador. Besides these two Treatises, there is a most 

valuable atlas, the a of which are fac-similes of maps 
] 


executed in the middle ages, or in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries. By the earlier maps the Viscount 
shows the ignorance of their authors concerning the coast in 
question—by the latter he proves that the progress of Euro- 
pean geography, followed exactly in the steps of Portugueze 
disecovery—and from the fact of the earliest nomenclature 
being Portugueze, that that nomenclature was imposed by sub- 
jects of Portugal. He traces also the appearance of some dis- 
puted terms, and proves the comparative lateness of their ori- 
gin. The work of De Santarem is a most extraordinary 
composition, replete with erudition and characterized by can- 
dour, combining the accuraey of Euclid with the elegance of 
Robertson. 

The subject is an important one, not only to Portugal but 
to the wont at large. 

Whatever information may have been obtained in ancient 
times by single individuals, concerning the coasts in question, 
the world at large received no enlightenment from the expe- 
ditions made or said to haye been made by the ambition of 
Sovereigns, or the enterprize of private adventurers. 

Africa, western Africa, continued during the meridian 
splendour of Greek and Roman civilization—as it had always 
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been, the land unknown—the home of all that is wild and won- 
derful. The inhospitable aspect of the country—the unso- 
ciable character and wild appearance of its inhabitants—the 
sandy wastes which spread over its surface—the threatening 
surges which foamed along its shore — the fell simoom 
which secourged the land, the frequent tempests which 
ploughed up the sea—these, together with the savage beasts 
and venomous reptiles with which it so plentifully abounded— 
all tended to produce and to preserve the mysterious awe with 
which it was contemplated by ignorance and superstition. 
There, were placed the hideous Gorgons who destroyed the 
gazer by their terrible glances—there, in all the splendour of 
poetic beauty, flourished the golden-fruited garden of the 
Hesperides. These regions, too, were pointed out as the 
scenes of early mythological fable—and afforded a lasting 
refuge to the rural deities when dislodged from their favourite 
haunts in Italy and Greece. 

We will not pause to discuss the expedition which Hero- 
dotus mentions with a distrust which we do not entertain; 
nor to ascertain the limit of Carthaginian enterprise; nor to 
examine the claims of individual adventure. The expedition 
dispatched by Necho, whatever was its success, effected no 
further result, nor did its success obtain credence;—it pro- 
duced no benefit to the world at large, nor even ensured the 
fame of those who performed it. Neither, therefore, practi- 
cally nor theoretically can it detract from the glory of the 
Portugueze discoveries. The jealous Carthaginians were anx- 
ious to conceal the extent of their knowledge and the sources 
of their wealth; what point they may have reached cannot now 
be ascertained ; no proof remains that they visited the shores 
in question, but full proof exists that no one else was aware 
of their having done so. The bare possibility of their having 
done that which was forgotten by after ages, and unknown in 
that in which it occurred, cannot, surely, in the least degree, 
diminish the renown of feats which when undertaken, com- 
menced, and concluded, were both designed and executed in 
the face of the whole world. The adventurers alluded to may 
be easily dismissed with admiration at their spirit and regret at 
their fate: for whatever be the merit of those who attempt 
great things, not those who run the race, but he who wins it, is 
reputed victor. 


‘We will not pause here, to show that before the middle ages, 
Strabo, Pliny, and others regarded Africa as an island, terminating on 
this side the equinoctial line, and believed that the Atlantic Ocean 
joined the Indian Sea under the torrid zone, the heat of which was 
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conceived to have been the only obstacle which had hitherto prevented 
the circumnavigation of Africa. Nor will we dwell upon the changes 
introduced into this system by Ptolemy, nor on the question as to whe- 
ther Gosselin was right in asserting that the western coast of this con- 
tinent, traced by Ptolemy, exhibiting the same positions twice over, 
only extended to the River Noun, which is situated on this side of the 
Canaries. Inthe work of Ptolemy we see the light of classic antiquity 
still shining ; but from the commencement of the eighth century to the 
period of the Portugueze discoveries, the low state of geographical 
knowledge is incontestably proved by the writings which remain of 
those epochs, and the geographical monuments which we give in our 
atlas.” 

We do not mean to assert that the ancient world possessed 
no knowledge whatever of any coasts or regions beyond Cape 
Bojador—but we do most unhesitatingly assert that such know- 
ledge if it existed at all, was scanty, imperfect, incorrect and 
short-lived; that it entirely disappeared at the commencement 
and remained extinct during the continuance of the middle 
ages, and that it consequently cannot in any way affect the 
renown so justly obtained by the Portugueze discoverers. 

A rapid survey of the medieval cosmographers, commencing 
with the fifth century, will demonstrate their ignorance of 
the points in question. Macrobius adopted the opinion of 
Crates and Cleanthes, that the torrid zone was uninhabitable 
on account of the heat, and believed that the ocean covered 
the whole region of the equator. Orosius was equally ignorant 
as to the exterior form and natural characteristics of Africa.— 
He applied for information to the celebrated Jerome, nor was 
that distinguished individual able to enlighten him on the sub- 
ect. 

The sixth century found Cosmas Indicopleustes equally igno- 
rant on the points at issue. That sage represented the earth as 
a flat parallelogram surrounded by water, with four incisions 
occupied by the Caspian, the Mediterranean, the Arabian and 
Persian gulfs. 

The errors of Macrobius were perpetrated in the seventh 
century by Isidore of Seville, and Marcianus Capella. The 
venerable Bede transmitted them to the eighth, in which they 
were again promulgated by the geographer of Ravenna ;—nor 
could the ready wit and far-famed learning of Ireland preserve 
her geographer Dicuil from propounding them again in the 
ninth. 

Our own ancestors, the Anglo-Saxons of the tenth century, 
were equally ignorant of that country destined to owe the 
blessings of freedom and civilization to the disinterested exer- 
tions of their remote descendants; an ignorance which was 
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shared in its full extent by the learned Adebold, Bishop of 
Utrecht ; nor did the tenth and eleventh centuries increase the 
knowledge of Hermannus Contractus, and Franco Scolasticus. 
And the twelfth heard Honoré d’Autun reassert, that the region 
under discussion was uninhabitable on account of the intense 
heat and immense quantity of serpents—adding the received 
account of the form and size of Africa. 

The progress of events however now brings us into contact 
with the geographers of another race as well as creed, possessed 
of far more extensive as well as more accurate knowledge. 
The Arabs, who under the conduct of Mohammed and his im- 
mediate successors, had extended their empire in the space of 
a few years from the Indus to the Atlantice—from the Sahara 
to the Pyrenees—soon began to cultivate those sciences which 
the barbarians of Europe had almost annihilated. The subtle- 
ties of metaphysics, the intricacies of logic, the truths of ma- 
thematics and the theories of physics, were canvassed and fol- 
lowed with a zeal and a success which would not have dis- 
graced even Athens itself. And that sceptre which seemed at 
first the symbol of destruction and the signal of desolation, 
appeared now more like the wand of some beneficent genius 
calling into action all the higher faculties of the intellect, and 
rewarding their exertion with honour, fame, and wealth. 

Hand in hand with the other sciences, geography came for- 
ward, aroused from her long sleep—but the light so freely 

ured forth on the rest dawned but faintly and feebly to her. 
Her pace was slow, her gait unsteady—the progress which she 
made but partial and unsatisfactory. Nor were the Arabian 
geographers able to solve those enigmata which had baffled 
the learned from Herodotus to their time—which still con- 
tinued to baffle all inquiry till the passage of Cape Bojador by 
Gil Eannes, in 1433, and the yet more glorious achievement of 
Barthelemy Diaz, who finally doubled the Cape of Good Hope 
in the year 1486. 

The Arabs had however great advantages which the Latins 
did not possess, in carrying on their inquiries relative to the 
regions in question. Having established themselves on the 
northern shores of Africa—they introduced into that continent 
the camel, significantly though poetically entitled ‘‘ The Ship 
of the Desert.” By means of this powerful auxiliary they were 
soon enabled to traverse those deserts which had hitherto op- 
posed an impassable barrier to the ambition, the cupidity, and 
the curiosity of the Caucasian race. Many of the Mussulman 
chiefs, who were from time to time expelled from the garden 
of the Nile, and the narrow girdle of Africa, sought to found 
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new sovereignties on the south of the great Desert. Anda 
constant traffic was soon established by means of regular eara- 
vans between Central and Northern Africa—a traflic in gold, 
ivory, spices, and human flesh ;—for the Slave Trade, which can 
be traced in that unhappy country to a remote antiquity, re- 
ceived a new impetus from the additional demand, and the in- 
creased facility of transit. 

Yet even with all these advantages the learned descendants 
of Ishmael exhibited a lamentable and slowly decreasing igno- 
rance concerning these regions which did not immediately skirt 
the Desert. 

Before considering the views of the learned Edrisi, who 
flourished in the same century with Honoré d’Autun, we must 
mention his predecessors Masoudi and Ibn Haucal. The first 
of these, who wrote towards the close of the tenth century, 
thus expresses himself. 

“On the limits where these two seas, the Mediterranean and the 
Ocean, join, pillars of copper and stone have been erected by King 
Hirakl the Giant [Hercules we imagine]. Upon these pillars are in- 
scriptions and tables which show with their hands that one cannot go 
further, and that it is impracticable to navigate beyond the Mediter- 
ranean into that sea (the Ocean), for no vessel sails on it; there is no 
cultivation nor a human being, and the sea has no limits either in its 
depth or its extent, for its end is unknown. This is the Seaof Dark- 
ness, also called the Green Sea. Some say that these pillars are not on 
this straight, but in some islands of the Ocean and their coast.” —( Re- 
cherches, p. 92.) 

Ibn Haucal composed his description of Africa about the 
year 360 of the Hegira—though somewhat less ignorant than 
his predecessor Masoudi, his information did not reach further 
than Sebu or Sobou. 

We now proceed again with the twelfth century. 


‘* This century beheld one of the most learned of the Arabian geogra- 
phers, Edrisi by name, who composed one of the most remarkable geo- 
graphical works of the middle ages. He tells us, that although he had 
prepared great part of his work, having derived his materials from the 
writings of ten learned Arabs as well as Ptolemy; nevertheless, the cele- 
brated King Roger, finding it full of doubt and obscurity, sought out per- 
sons supposed to be well informed on the subjects which it treated, and 
proposed questions, which he discussed with them, but-he did not 
obtain from them any more accurate information. Finding this to be the 
case, he caused all the intelligent travellers in his dominions to be sought 
for, and questioned them by means of interpreters. Whenever they were 
unanimous as to any point, that point was set down as certain. Such 
were the elements used in the composition of the famous silver plani- 
sphere, which Roger caused to be constructed, and of the intelligence 
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from which Edrisi composed the book of which we are now speaking.” 
—(Int. 37, 38.) 


The following extracts will show what success crowned the 
exertions of the enlightened monarch and his learned geo- 
grapher :— 

“The whole population of the globe (says Edrisi) inhabit the 
northern part; those regions which are in the south are abandoned and 
desert, on account of the heat caused by the rays of the sun. Those 
regions being situated in the lower part of its orbit, the waters are 
dried up, and there is an absence of every species of living creatures.” 


Our geographer adds :— 

‘‘ That the Ocean Sea surrounds half the globe, uninterruptedly, 
like a circular zone, so that only half of it appears, like an egg plunged 
up to the middle in a cup of water :—thus half the earth is plunged 
in the sea.” 

* * + + * * * 

Speaking of Western Africa, the geographer writes thus. 
—First Climate :— 

‘¢ This climate commences to the west of the Western Sea, which is 
called the Sea of Darkness, It is that, beyond which, no person knows 
what exists. There are two isles named the Fortunate Isles, whence 
Ptolemy begins to reckon the longitude. It is said that in each of 
these isles is found a heap of stones, a hundred cubits high. On each 
of these is a bronze statue, which points with its hand to the space 
which extends behind it. These sort of statues are, it is said, six in 
number. One among them is that of Cadiz, to the west of Andalusia. 
Nobody knows any habitable country beyond !”’ 


Elsewhere, Edrisi says, in speaking of the Atlantic Sea :— 

‘“« No one knows what exists beyond that sea (the Sea of Darkness.) 
No one has been able to learn any thing certain respecting it, on 
account of the difficulties opposed to navigation, by the depth of the 
darkness, the height of the waves, the frequency of tempests, the mul- 
tiplicity of monstrous animals, and the violence of the winds. There 
are, nevertheless, a great number of islands in that ocean, whether in- 
habited or not, but no navigator has ventured to traverse it, nor to gain 
the open sea. They confine themselves to coasting it, without losing 
sight of the shore. The waves of this sea as high as mountains, 
although they roll and press upon each other, yet remain entire, with- 
out breaking ; were it otherwise, it would be impossible to get through 
them.” —(Jntroduction, pp. 41, 42.) 


Such were the views entertained by the great Edrisi. 

The thirteenth century was fruitful in cosmographers, and 
geography made great advances in this age—yet neither the 
European nor the Arabian Sages possessed correct information 
concerning the regions in question.” 
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In this century, however, flourished Ibn Said, who enter- 
tained correcter views respecting Africa* than either his prede- 
cessors or his contemporaries. His account is, nevertheless 
confused and inaccurate—and, although he mentions the acci- 
dent of Ibn Fatima’s being driven, by stress of weather, beyond 
Cape Bojador—yet the circumstance in question produced no 
lasting effect, nor ‘any further result; and the information 
which he possessed, regarding the coasts in debate, was almost 
exclusively derived by means of the land, and not from marine 
intercourse. 


The narrative of Ibn Fatima is as follows :— 


‘‘ Tbn Fatima says,” adds Ibn Said, ‘‘ that, on one occasion, finding 
himself on the shore of the encircling sea [the Atlantic Ocean], he 
embarked at Noul-Lamtha; the vessel fell amongst shallows, and 
suffered shipwreck. The mariners lost their way, and did not know 
where they were. They then abandoned the ship, and proceeded in a 
boat, on a voyage of discovery. Sometimes the boat sailed amidst 
aquatic plants, sometimes it was carried forward by the force of oars. 
Arrived at the middle of the Gulf, the sailors were astonished at the 
great quantity of tunny which they saw there. They remarked also 
white birds (heron—the J/ha das Garcas of the Portugueze.) Scarcely 
had they arrived near the shore, when their provisions failed. When 
they arrived beneath the Shining Mountain (Al Djebel allamma), 
some Berbers, of the Tribe of Kodala, made them a sign not to ap- 
proach the mountain. The mariners did not comprehend their motive 
in doing so.~ Nevertheless they turned towards the north, and suc- 
ceeded in passing by the mountain. A man then presented himself, 
who understood both the Arab and Berber languages, and who asked 
them, ‘Had they lost their way?’ They told him they had. Then 


* “Tbn Said, who says that there is no passing beyond the Canaries, expresses 
himself, nevertheless, thus :—‘ To the south of the equator, on the side of the west, 
the encircling sea does not show itself. According to Ptolemy, it begins to show 
itself under the first degree of longitude, and ten minutes north latitude.’ We must 
observe that the geographer relies upon the authority of Ptolemy, and not on that 
of the Arab authors. ‘ The ‘‘ encircling sea”’ advances towards the continent, in pro- 
portion as it stretches towards the north.’” 

Ibn Said thus commences the description of that portion of the earth, which 
forms, according to him, the second climate :—‘‘ That part of the second climate,” 
says he, ‘‘ which is near to the first climate, is inhabited by men of a black com- 
plexion ; that which touches on the third climate, is inhabited by men of a brown 
complexion. In this climate, the ‘ encircling sea’ advances within the continent, 
as far as the second degree of longitude. Three degrees after leaving the second 
climate (towards the middle of the twentieth degree of latitude), is the Gulf of Gold. 
The length of this gulf is more than two degrees; it is called the Green Gulf, 
because there are shallows and a great many green plants. This gulf produces the 
tunny ; it is from thence that the tunny comes once a year into the Mediterranean 
Sea; the people imagine that it goes on a pilgrimage to certain rocks, which are 
among the islands.’’—(Intr. 79,80.) We ought to add, that some difficulty exists 
as to the reading of part of the Arabic text—a difficulty which prevented Aboulfeda 
himself from transcribing the passage. 
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they asked him why the sign had been made to them, not to approach 
the mountain? The man answered, ‘ This whole mountain is a mass 
of deadly serpents. The stranger takes this surface for a rock of glit- 
tering colour; seduced by its brightness, he approaches it, and is de- 
voured by the serpents.’ The man enabled them to escape these dan- 
gers, and sold them some ponies. Some of them went to the chief 
station of the Tribe of Kodala, which is the town of Taghyra (Tag- 
hezza), situated in the eleventh degree of longitude, and the twentieth 
degree of latitude, They remained some time with the Berbers of this 
tribe, drinking camel’s milk, and eating dried camel’s flesh : then they 
returned to Noul, accompanied by men of that tribe.” —(Jntr. 80—83.) 


Such is the expedition,* which has been compared with the 
exploits of Gil Eannes, Tristan Vaz, and Gomez. It is sufli- 
cient to remark, that the voyage in question was a solitary 
adventure, undertaken by mistake, the offspring of no design, 
and the parent of no result. 

Nor does its occurrence prevent Ibn Said from asserting that 
the sea beyond Cape Bojador was never traversed by vessels : 
a fact which still remained unchanged and unquestioned. 

The Arabs had indeed by this time acquired some know- 
ledge of the great African rivers, and even of regions which 
were washed by the ocean—but this knowledge was acquired 
solely by land. They had never themselves doubled either of 
the Rate in question, nor were they acquainted with the 
coasts which lay between them. The confused account given 
by Ibn Said of the Nile which passes Gana, its entrance into 
the sea, the island at its mouth, and the town of Oulyl situated 
thereupon—shows that the geographer’s informants either 
confounded places and things situated at great distances from 
each other, or else embellished the account which they gave 
with circumstances wholly fictitious. For ifthe river intended 
be the Niger, or any of its tributaries, or any of the streams 
in short which fall into the Atlantic—we have no hesitation 
in saying, that the island of salt is either transported to the 
ocean, from the centre of the continent, or is otherwise a pure 
invention :—if on the other hand the geographer intended, as 
may have been the case, to describe the river of Bornou— 
he has then mistaken the Lake Tchad for the ocean; and is 
consequently in either case in a state of ignorance, as to the 
‘coasts of Africa situated between the two Capes. 


* We recommend the narrative in question to the perusal of the learned—it 
has many points of resemblance with that of !bn Fatima. The mountain of deadly 
serpents, in particular, has its exact counterpart in the bee-hives, though, unhappily 
for the English discoverer, no man of the tribe of Kodala warned him of their dan- 
gerous proximity. 
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Returning to Europe, and examining the writers of the same 
eentury, oem the thirteenth, we find the celebrated Floren- 
tine, Brunetto Latini no better informed than his predecessors ; 
and further showing his ignorance of the regions in question, 
by asserting that parrots are found no where save in India, 
and mentioning no crocodiles but those of the Nile. 

Albertus Magnus was equally ignorant as to facts concern- 
ing Africa, though he combats, with vast erudition and great 
acumen, the theory which represented the Torrid Zone as un- 
inhabitable. He mentions neither the rivers nor the gold of 
Africa. Nor were Michael Scott, Sacroboseo,* Roger Bacon,+ 
and the other great luminaries of that age, better informed on 
the points in question. 

In the fourteenth century we find Marino Sanuto,t} equally 
ignorant of Western Africa. In fact, he does little else but 
copy the earlier cosmographers; and Faccio degli Uberti § 
asserts that the Moors were as black as coal. 


“The famous English traveller, Sir John Mandeville,|| had so little 
acquaintance with the South of Africa, as to assert that there are no 
fish in the Ethiopian sea, on account of the heat—since the sun heats 
the water so that they cannot livethere. ‘ He still followed the systems 
of some ancient cosmographers, saying, that on the south of Ethiopia, 


* “Tn this same century, already rendered so remarkable by so many eminent 
men, Sacrobosco, an English cosmographer, in his treatise of the Sphera Mundi 
maintained, that the zone situated between the tropics, was uninhabitable on account 
of the heat ; and notwithstanding this assertion, his treatise was held as an authority 
in the sehools for four hundred years.—He had the honour of a multitude of edi- 
tions, and several learned men have added their commentaries, amongst others, 
the celebrated Michael Scott, and Cecco d’Ascoli, of whom we shall now speak.— 
Cecco d’Ascoli, a man of great learning, professor of astrology in the University of 
Bologna, in his commentary on the treatise of Sacrobosco, seems to believe that the 
regions between the tropics are inhabited. But the reasons on which he relies are 
founded on the assertions of Ptolemy and Avicenna. Then he returns to the ques- 
tion, and cites the book of Hermes, De proprietatibus locorum; and he mentions 
in detail all the fabulous monsters that inhabit Asia in particular.—As to Africa, he 
confines himself to saying, that this part of the earth is situated to the south, and 
stretches towards the west.’’—(Introduction, pp. 53—55.) 

+ “ This century produced one of the most remarkable men of the middle ages ; 
we mean Roger Bacon; nevertheless, on the subject we are discussing he possessed 
about the same degree of knowledge as Albert the Great. As to the question of 
habitable and uninhabitable zones, he principally appeals to the authority of 
Ptolemy and Avicenna for supposing that the regions situated within the tropics 
are inhabited—nevertheless he does not omit to quote the opinions of all the learned 
men of antiquity upon this question—and we have remarked, that even in his ar- 
guments he occasionally manifests a degree of hesitation.”’ 

“He describes Africa after Sallust, Pliny, the Ormesta Mundi of Orosius, Isidore 
of Seville—in short, according to the systematic geography of the ancients and of 
the Arabs.’’—(Introduction, pp. 55, 56.) 

+ His charts were published in 1321. 

§ Genti neri qual carbone—He died at Verona, about 1367. 

|| He flourished between 1327 and 1372. 
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is found the great sea ‘‘ Ocean,” and that beyond it exists a large 
country, which no one has yet seen, and which cannot be inhabited on 
tecount of the great heat of the sun.’ He does not forget to speak of 
he monsters, according to what Pliny says of them. It is plain that 
this celebrated traveller, who went through almost all Asia, and who 
sojourned for three years in China, knew nothing either of the pro- 
longation of Africa, or of the countries discovered at a later period by 
the Portugueze.” 


Petrarch was ignorant of the existence of any thing beyond 
the Canaries, and Boccaccio’s ideas concerning Africa are 
singularly erroneous. According to his account the base of 
Mount Atlas is inhabited by cloven-footed men and satyrs ; 
and the rest of his notions are equally unfounded, and in some 
cases equally absurd.* 

The Arabian writers of this century were equally in the dark 
as to the coasts in question, and the true form of the African 
continent. They had become convinced indeed, that the Tor- 
rid Zone was habitable, and the line of known coast was ex- 
tended on the eastern side of Africa—but the Arabs had not 
yet passed beyond Zanguebar on the one side, and Cape Bojador 
on the other—and though their accounts of Soudan and 
Guinea, obtained through the iaterior, became more full and 
more correct—they were still of opinion, that the sea which 
washed those shores was incapable of navigation—an hypothesis 
the reception of which proves both their own ignorance, and 
the fact that no Arabian vessels traversed the sea in question,+ 

Proceeding to the fifteenth century, we find the Arabian 
geographer Bakoui, entirely ignorant of the coasts beyond Cape 
Bojador, and re-editing the old story of the Statues found in 
the Canaries—“ and which are, says he, like a beacon, to direct 
the vessels, and teach them, that there is no road further.”— 
Nor was Ibn Khalidount acquainted with those shores—and 
what is yet more strange, neither he nor Bakoui allude to the 


* E. gy. what he says about the Hesperides and Gorgons. 

+ Such were the opinions of Albyrouny and Aboulfeda. After mentioning 
Sofala, they say—Mariners do not pass beyond this limit. The reason is, that this 
sea on the side of the north-east encroaches on the land, penetrates it in several 
places, and the isles hereabout are numerous.—On the contrary, on the side of the 
south-east, and by way of compensation, the continent runs into the sea ; this part 
is occupied by the negroes of the west; it extends beyond the Equator, as far as the 
mountains of Comri, where the Nile rises—from this place forward the sea advances 
betwixt mountains and valleys—the waters are thrown into perpetual motion, by 
the flux and reflux of the sea, and the waves dashing against each other, vessels are 
beat to pieces—HENCE IT IS THAT NO ONE NAVIGATES THAT SEA. This does not 
prevent the southern sea from communicating with the ocean, (the Atlantic) through 
those passages, and by that space which is found behind those mountains, on the 
side of the south. —(Introduction, pp. 66—67.) 

t He repeats the old story about Oulyl. 
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chance voyage of Ibn Fatima, although they both had access 
to the work in which it was mentioned. 

The works published in Europe during this century, before 
the discoveries of the Portugueze—prove that an universal 
ignorance prevailed as to the shores and seas in question. 

On taking leave of the early geographers of Arab and 
Christian race—we beg to apologize to their memories, if we 
have appeared to treat them with less respect than they deserve. 
Far be from us the feeling which rejoices in depreciating ex- 
cellence, moral or intellectual, or decreasing the just renown 
of either the living or the dead. We willingly, warmly ac- 
knowledge our gratitude to those giants of old time, those 
lights amidst the superincumbent darkness, who illumined the 
atmosphere around them, and announced the splendour of the 
day. Weare thankful to the stars that led us through the 
night of darkness, ignorance and sorrow—we only wish to 
show that their light was not that of day, their brilliance could 
not detract from the glory of the rising sun. Let us venerate 
the great deeds, the noble attempts, the high feelings of our 
ancestors, and entertain an unwillingness to disclose their errors, 
but let us not exalt their merits above their due, nor employ 
them in lessening the just honours of their successors. 

After several ages of severe conflict between the Christians 
and the Moors, and of intestine contests between the Chris- 
tians themselves—the kingdom of Portugal assumed its pre- 
sent form—and John I. ascended the throne in the year 1385. 
Camoes relates that, having defeated his European enemies, he 
felt desirous of finding others on whom to exercise his arms ;* 
others attribute his martial zeal to the policy inculcated by 
Henry IV. on his son. Be that as it may, in 1411 he invaded 
Africa, and in 1415 he took the important fortress of Ceuta,+ 
thus cutting off the direct communication between Africa and 
Andalusia. He then delegated the superintendence of the 
African discoveries, which he promoted with great zeal and 
interest, to his third son, the celebrated Dom Henry. That 
prince has acquired a reputation which it is impossible to im- 


* Nio soffre o peito forte, usado 4 guerra, 
Nao ter imigo j4 a quem faga dano ; 
E assim nao tendo a quem vencer na terra, 
Vai commetter as ondas do oceano. 
Lusiada, Canto III., st. 48. 
+ On this exploit the Poet observes— 
O monte Abyla, e o nobre fundamento 
De Ceita toma, e o torpe Mahometa 
Deita fora; e segura toda Hespanha 
Da Juliana m4, e disleal manha.—ZJ0. st. 49. 
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peach, and which it is needless to eulogize. After various 
expeditions, in which Porto Santo, Madeira, &c. were sue- 
cessively discovered, at length the spell was broken, the barrier 
thrown down—and the terrible Cape Bojador doubled by Gil 
Eannes in the year 1433. 

The Portugueze now prosecuted their African discoveries 
with unabating zeal and indefatigable energy. In 1461 a fort 
was erected at Arguim; in 147] Gomez* reached the cele- 
brated spot called A Mina, from the ee of gold found 
there; in 1481 a fortress was erected there by Johm II., 
which obtained afterwards great celebrity, under the name 
of Sao Jorge Da Mina. Diego Cam in the same year dis- 
covered the great river Congo or Zaire; in 1485 the Portu- 
gueze monarch having received two Papal bulls, recognizing 
his authority over all the regions lying between Cape Bojador 
and India—assumed the title of Lord of Guinea. In 1486 
Barthelemy Diaz doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and in 
1498 the illustrious Vasco da Gama passed that cape of storms, 
and reached India by sea. 

The delight of Portugal and the admiration of Europe, 
excited by these discoveries, knew no bounds; nor was it until 
two hundred years had elapsed since the passage of Cape 
Bojador, that any one attempted to detract from the glory of 
those who had passed the “eternal islands,” traversed the 
‘* dark sea,” and braving alike the dangers of reality and the 
terrors of fable, had discovered many a country whose existence 
was unknown, and subjugated an ocean as yet untouched by 
man. 

Against these incontestable rights, claims of priority have 
been advanced in favour of—1l. The Mariners of Dieppe; 
2. Bethencourt; 3. The Catalonian, James Ferrer; 4. The 
Genoese, Doria, and Vivaldi. Our author employs himself 
principally with the Mariners of Dieppe—but demelishes the 
other competitors in shorter space. This proceeding arises 
partly from the greater obstinacy of the culprits in question, 
which renders it necessary to examine them with la peine forte 
et dure—and partly from the fact that the Catalonian and 
Genoese pretenders have lately received castigation from other 
hands. 

As the first section serves as an introduction to great part of 
the work, and shows the weak foundation on which men some- 
times rely, we transcribe it entire, admonishing our readers 
that it is a fair sample of the arguments of those whom the 


* Fora clear and detailed, yet concise, account of the progress of Portugueze 
discovery on these coasts, see-Bandinel on the Slave Trade, pt. I., ch. 2. 
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Viscount combats, except where their reasoning rests upon 
direct and palpable falsehoods. 

‘¢ On the assertion made by a writer of the present day, that the Normans visited 
the western coast of Africa before the Portuguese ’’— 

‘“‘ This writer grounds his conjectures on the fact, that in the ninth 
century the vessels of the Normans devastated all the countries on the 
coast, from the Elbe to the Straits of Gibraltar, and that afterwards, 
penetrating into the Mediterranean, they ravaged the shores of Spain, 
Provence, Italy, and in 825 Seville; that in 845 they arrived in 
Gallicia and entered the Tagus, whence they were soon driven away ; 
from these facts, which are likewise confirmed by the testimony of con- 
temporary authors, that is to say, those of the ninth century and 
beginning of the tenth, both Christians and Arabs—from these facts, 
we repeat, the said writer deduces the following conjectures :— 

‘1, That having established themselves in Neustria, the Normans 
must have kept up relations with the Moors of Spain, and, consequently, 
with those of Africa; that having thus, from the commencement of 
the thirteenth century, kept up relations with the Moors, they must have 
been followed up to the coasts of Africa. 

“2. That until the fourteenth century, their voyages must have been 
confined to the coasts of ancient Mauritania, and ended at Cape Non, 
the boundary of all the voyages of the ancients. 

‘“« 3, That they must during some time have limited their voyages to 
the confines of Mauritania, and that it cannot be doubted, that they 
were, from that period, acquainted with the Canaries ; these isles being 
moreover so near to the Continent.” 


Weak must be the cause which supports itself by such argu- 
ments as these, arguments which are refuted by being re- 
peated. 

It should, however, be kept in mind that the hypothesis just 
alluded to has merely an indirect bearing on the question at 
issue, which relates to the coasts and seas beyond Cape Boja- 
dor. So that even were this point granted, the Normans 
would not have gained the wreath, but merely have mounted 
the lowest step of the ladder which leads up to it. We cannot, 
however, permit them even that indulgence. 

Thus much, then, for the attempt made to prepare the way 
for the pretended discoveries of the Mariners of Dieppe, by 
endeavouring to place the Normans in a situation which 
would render those discoveries less improbable than they now 
appear, even to those who have not bestowed any study on 
the real merits of the case. 

The most formidable claimants are, as we before observed, 
the Mariners of Dieppe—or rather, we should say, that the 
claims put forth on their behalf are the most determinately 
advanced. ‘The following statement appears in “ Notice His- 
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torique sur le Senegal et ses Dependances,” published at Paris 
in 1839. 

‘* The first expeditions of modern nations to the Western coast of 
Africa date from the middle of the fourteenth century; they were 
undertaken by the French inhabitants of Dieppe, and not, as has long 
been believed, by the Portugueze and Spaniards. In 1365 some mer- 
chants of Rouen having associated themselves with some mariners 
of Dieppe, began to establish factories and commercial stations 
on the Western coast of Africa, from the mouth of the Senegal to the 
end of the Gulf of Guinea. It is then that were successively formed 
the French establishments of the Senegal, the River Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, and on the coast of Malaguette, (which bore the names of 
Petit Dieppe and Petit Paris,) and that the French forts were con- 
structed at La Mine D’or, on the coast of Guinea, at Acra and Cor- 
mentin.””—( Recherches, p. 55.) 


This reminds us vividly of that veracious annalist, Hector 
Boethius. But to our task. 

The Viscount seems like some Christian knight of old com- 
bating a huge and hundred-headed monster, all whose eyes 
are wakeful, all whose mouths are open—like a prudent war- 
rior our champion makes a careful survey of the hydra, and 
discovers that though his tail be of considerable dimensions, 
and his heads many in number, he has but one neck, by 
severing which he will be deprived of life. In plain English, 
the whole of these claims can be traced back to the unhesi- 
tating assertions of one impudent falsifier, Villaut by name, 
who writing in the year 1667, nearly three hundred after these 
pretended discoveries of the Normans, and two hundred years 
after the genuine discoveries of the Portugueze, boldly asserts, 
for the first time, a falsehood which has been too readily 
believed and circulated by many of his countrymen. It gives 
us, however, great pleasure to allude to the zealous assistance 
which the Viscount has received from various French literati. 
France has too much glory of her own to render it necessary 
for her to encroach on that which belongs to others. 

We give Villaut great credit for the manliness with which 
he lies. 

With respect to differences of guilt, your upright and down- 
right liar has more of the highwayman about him, and if placed 
in good hands might be turned to some account as a hero. 

But to our task, which is not to extenuate, but to expose; 
not to deify, but to denounce the malefactor. 

‘“« Jt was not until the years 1666 and 1667, in the latter part of the 


seventeenth century, that a certain Villaut de Bellfond having made a 
voyage to Guinea, thought fit, in the narrative, which he dedicated to 
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Colbert, to assert—without citing any single document, or giving any 
one of those proofs which are required in order to establish the truth 
of a history—that the mariners of Dieppe were the first who discovered 
Guinea, where they founded establishments in 1365.” 


This bold advocate of a bad cause gives a circumstantial 
account of the imaginary voyage in which the Normans dis- 
covered the coasts in question—an account which rests on no 
evidence save the bare assertion of Villaut, and which the 
Viscount shows to be a clumsy imitation of Cadamosto’s 
genuine narrative. 

The few arguments which Villaut uses are futile in the 
extreme, and his own work furnishes, in many places, proofs 
against himself. 

He asserts that some of the negroes understood French, 
which is natural enough, since the French had established 
intercourse with Guinea early in the seventeenth century.* 
But he constantly speaks of the number of Portugueze to be 
found there, their influence, and the spread of their language. 
He asserts that many places on the coast bore names of French 
origin—whereas it is proved that most of the names in ques- 
tion were of Portugueze origin, and the rest of very recent 
date, being posterior to the foundation of the French African 
Trading Company in the 17th century. He asserts that the 
word malaguette (red pepper) is of French origin; and argues 
that both the natives of the coast and the Portugueze derived 
the use of the word from that nation. The opposite of this is 
the truth. The fact is, that until the arrival of the Portugueze 
on the coast in question, all the red pepper which appeared in 
Europe was carried across the Sahara, and then embarked at 
one of the Barbary ports on the Mediterranean coast: and it 
was universally known in Europe by the name of Grana Para- 
disii, until the Portuguese introduced the name Malaguetta, 
which they derived from the word used by the negroes. 

Such are the statements, and such the reasonings of Villaut 
—he was soon followed by other writers, some of whom 
merely repeated, and others added to, his inventions. We 
return again to our author’s words. 

** Although some French authors of an epoch very near our own, 
have grounded their assertions on the relation of Villaut, they have 
also supported them by other authorities; correct historical criticism 


* A Company of Merchants of Dieppe and Rouen was established for this pur- 
pose in 1626. Their earlier attempts in the seventeenth century to traffic on the 
coast of Guinea were prohibited by the French king, at the instance of the Portu- 
gueze minister—they did not establish themselves on that coast till the seventeenth 
century. 
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however does not permit of admitting the testimony of authors who ad- 
vance facts without proofs, who found their positions on simple con- 
jectures, and who wrote two centuries and more after the Portugueze 
discoveries. The following are the works in question :— 

Ist. D’Elbée.—Journal du Voyage du Sieur D’ Elbée, Commissaire 
General de la Marine, aux Iles de la Céte de Guinee, en 1669 et 1670. 
Paris, 1671.—This writer, as is seen by the dates, is posterior to 
Villaut, whose pretensions he adopts relative to the prior discovery of 
the coast of Guinea, by the inhabitants of Dieppe. 

2nd. Histoire Sommaire de Normandie, par le Sieur de Masseville, 
publiée & Rouen, l’an 1693, This history as is seen by the date of its 
publication, is more than two centuries posterior to the historians and 
documents which establish the priority of our discoveries on the Western 
Coast of Africa ; besides which the author refutes himself in the follow- 
ing passage. ‘* Those who have written the ancient Chronicles of 
our Province, have told so little concerning the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, that one ought not to wonder at not finding these 
‘ les belles navigations des habitants de Dieppe.’ 

# * * * * 

3rd. Relation Universelle de l’ Afrique Ancienne et Moderne, par le 
Sieur de la Croix.—This work was published at Lyons in 1688, and the 
author there transcribes the passage from the preceding work of 
Manesson Mallet.* 

4th. Nouvelle Relation de l’ Afrique Occidentale, par le Pere Labat, 
publiée a Paris, en 1728.”—( Recherches, pp. 24—26.) 


This worthy after asserting in strong terms the probability 
that the Normans, and particularly the Dieppois, had fre- 
quented the coasts of Guinea from the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, accounts for the absence of all proof on the 
subject by declaring that the documents relating to the point at 
issue had perished when Dieppe was burnt in the year 1694, 
having previously formed part of the MS. annals of that town. 


‘** Oh what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive.” 


This ingenious falsehood crumbles before the Ithuriel touch 
of our hero. For if the MS. had existed, it would have been 


* This historian, devoid of the slightest notion of criticism simply transcribes 
that which Manesson Mallet had said before him, (in his work, entitled ‘ De- 
scription de I’ Univers), on the subject of the pretended discoveries of the Mer- 
chants of Dieppe, in Western Africa; but unluckily for him, Mallet, whom he 
cites as his authority, is also a modern author, and three centuries posterior to the 
pretended discoveries of the Normans. Mallet wrote towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century; his work appeared in 1683—1685; he is consequently contem- 
porary with the modern author of ‘‘ L’ Histoire Sommaire de Normandie ;’’ and he 
was so ill informed as to the chronology of our maritime expeditions, that he says, 
that we made the discovery of Guinea in 1417 !—(Recherches, pp. 25, 26.) 
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mentioned by some previous historian, and Villaut and Masse- 
ville would most assuredly have cited it. 


“« There exists yet another work which: a certain writer brings forward 
to support the claims of the Normans to the glory of having first dis- 
covered the western coast of Africa. We mean the work of Dapper, a 
Dutch physician, of the seventeenth century. This writer wrote a 
Description of the Coasts of Guinea, which appeared at Amsterdam, 
in 1686.” 


Dapper asserts that the fortress of Sao Jorge da Mina itself 
was built by the aforesaid Dieppois, in support of which asser- 
tion he declives that one of the batteries was called the battery 
of the French; that he had seen in the chapel the arms of 
France, scarcely Paced, and that he had seen two figures of a 
date evidently belonging to the fourteenth century. The first 
of these arguments is utterly devoid of weight. The second 
argument is rendered unavailable by the established fact of 
Dapper’s perfect ignorance of the subject. The third requires 
further investigation, Dappersays that he saw two figures which 
evidently represented thirteen hundred—but that the other 
two figures had become obliterated by time. He has not told 
us whether they were Roman or Arabic numerals, but the 
question may be answered by a dilemma. If they were Roman 


they could not represent thirteen hundred by two figures; if 
they were Arabic they must have been (to be Freneh) posterior 
to the year-1574, “since it was not until that period that 
Arabic figures were introduced generally into France.” —Con- 
sequently ae ond argument falls completely to the ground. 


The learned Viscount, however, does not rest satisfied with 
refuting these arguments in detail, and tracing these errors 
to their source. He shows from other conclusive reasons, 
that the expeditions in question could not and did not take 
place. The following is a brief outline of his arguments. 

The whole of France in general and Normandy in particular, 
were in such a state of distraction and desolation at the time 
in question,* that there isa prima facie improbability in the 
thing—the French and Norman marine were in such a bad 
condition at that period, that there is a moral impossibility in 
the thing. The western coast of Africa even to the north of 
Cape Bojador had at the time in question no commercial rela- 
tions with any European nations save those of the Peninsula. 

No writers of the fourteenth century mention or allude to 
the expeditions in question, though there were many careful 

* The French were then suffering from a disastrous war with England—the King 


of France had been forced to borrow vessels from the Castillian monarch—and the 
English were masters of the channel, on which Dieppe is situated. 
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annalists of that age who would not have omitted so interesting 
an event; amongst others, the great Froissart, whose accu- 
racy and research are as celebrated as his high and chivalrous 
sentiments, is silent on this point. 

No French or Norman historian or annalist, previous to 
Villaut alludes to it. 

No writer of any country whatever, from the year 1366 to 
the date of Villaut’s work, makes the slightest allusion to the 
surmises in question. 

The Court of Rome recognized and ratified the claims of 
Portugal without the slightest hesitation—which would not 
have occurred had there been any sounder claim on the part 
of France ;—and had such claim existed, it would have been 
known by the Holy See. 

Authentic documents exist of a public and official character, 
wherein the exclusive claims of Portugal are recognized by 
various European powers, and by France in particular. 

All the writers on the subject, who wrote before Villaut, 
some of them being natives of France, Normandy, and Dieppe 
itself, acknowledged the undoubted priority of the Portugueze 
discoveries. 

In addition to all these authorities, the Viscount, as we have 
before said, has proved his point by an investigation of various 
ancient and pa maps of Africa—many of which he has 
published in an atlas—a most interesting, valuable, and in- 
structive work, showing the progress of geographical know- 
ledge from times of complete darkness to those of comparative 
light. We have before us at present, a highly luminous paper 
on the geography of Central Africa, which we should have 
inserted in the present number, save from the voluminous 
character of its details, which require compression ; of this, 
however, we purpose availing ourselves in a future number, 
and to it the present paper of the Vicomte de Santarem will form 
an excellent leader on the coast discoveries to the South: 
as we descend southwards, we shall illustrate our way by 
maps. Many and many an hour* might the historian, the 
antiquary, and even the mere idler, spend with interest, plea- 
sure, and profit in the examination of the curious and valuable 
investigation of African discovery and civilization. 

The Viscount shows that none of the maps executed before 
the passage of Cape Bojador by Gil Eannes in 1433 exhibit 


* Besides the strange delineations of the surface of our globe which the earlier 
of these maps exhibit—they abound with ornaments and inscriptions curiously 
characteristic, both of the knowledge and the feelings of the ages in which they 
were executed, 
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the true form of Africa, nor contain any correct representation 
of the coast beyond that cape,* that those executed after that 
time, increase in the extent and accuracy of their knowledge, 
as the Portuguezet discoveries advance—that until the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century all the nomenclature 
inscribed on the coasts in question is strictly and universally 
Portugueze,t{ and that the name of Petit Dieppe occurs for the 
first time in a chart published in the year 1631. 

Such is a brief sketch of the author’s irresistible reasoning. 
We have given enough, we trust, to show its conclusiveness— 
its full merits however cannot be appreciated, except by the 
entire perusal of the work, since there is not a line or a word 
therein which does not bear on the point at issue. 

The other claimants may be quickly despatched. 

The voyage of Bethencourt occurred in 1402—he is said by his 
almoners,§ who accompanied him, and composed the narrative, 
to have gone to Guinza—but De Santarem clearly shows, 
that by Guinea was then understood a country on this side of 
Cape Bojador, and that this was the Guinea to which he di- 
rected his course. 

The remaining competitors have even less to urge. 

It is asserted that James Ferrer, a Catalonian, left Majorca 
16th August, 1346, on an expedition to a river called the River 
of Gold, from which expedition he never returned. Hence it 
is inferred, that he went to the coast of Guinea—rather a hasty 
inference at all events; for, firstly, no proof exists that the 
river in question, was the “ Rio de Oiro,” situated in Guinea, 
and many presumptions that it was not, but a stream to the 
north of Cape Bojador ; secondly, it is allowed, that whither- 
soever he meant to go, he never came back again. It is not he 
who attempts, but he who succeeds in an undertaking, that 
men generally consider to have performed it. 


* Some contain warning statues—others inscriptions to the effect that there is no 
passing beyond the Canaries, &c. 

+ In several of them we perceive a castle depicted at Mina, with the Portuguese 
colours floating from it. 

t The nomenclature remains so even in the chart of 1631, published by Jean 
Guerard of Dieppe, though the names are many of them either corrupted or trans- 
lated. As late as 1625 a chart was executed by Dupont, an inhabitant of Dieppe, 
without containing Petit Dieppe. 

§ The work is entitled Historie de la premiere descouverte et conqueste des 
Canaries faiste des l’an 1402, par Messire Jean de Bethencourt, escrite du temps 
mesme par F. Pierre Bentier, et Jean Vevier, Prestre domestique du dit sieur de 
Bethencourt, et mise en lumiére par M. Galien de Bethencourt, conseiller du Roy 
en la cour de parlement de Rouen. It appeared at Paris in 1630. Itshould be ob- 
served, that it makes no allusion to the Dieppois—and that the Portuguese had 
commenced their expeditions to the Canaries before 1336, 
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The claims of the Genoese are equally untenable—and even 
more inadmissible. 

Somebody, nobody knows who, is said to have gone, in the 
year 1291, somewhere, nobody knows whither: such is the first 
and authentic account of Abano,* a contemporary writer. After 
this a later historian, Giustiniani by name, who lived towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, after the discovery of the Cape 
of Good Hope, effected by the Portugueze, invests the ons 
in question, with the names of Theodosio Doria, and Vivaldi ; 
and asserts, that they proceeded into the Atlantic, on a voyage 
of discovery, with the view of reaching India by the west. He 
asserts, however, that no one ever heard of them afterwards— 
so that whatever may have been their original destination, they 
cannot be recognized as discoverers, seeing that they made no 
discoveries. itis further observable, that Giustiniani mentions 
the individuals, whose names he had made use of, as being in 
existence some years after his previous statement, that the 
were never heard of more.+ Besides this,the fatherof the Doria 
in question makes no mention of the expedition, though he 
wrote the Genoese annals for the years 1280—1293. 

We cannot conclude this review on one of the ablest works 
of the kind, which has ever appeared—without again congratu- 
lating the author on his successful exertions in a righteous 
cause—the cause of honour and justice—the cause not only of 
his own country, but of the whole civilized world,—without 
expressing our earnest wish that wherever truth is attacked, 
it may meet with sucha champion, wherever falsehood is de- 
fended, it may encounter such an antagonist, as the Visconde 
de Santarem. 


* Several contemporary Genoese writers make no allusion to the affair at all. 
fT The other authorities for the voyage in question, are so totally unworthy of con- 
sideration, that we cannot give them a place in a short abstract like this. 





Art. 1V.—1. Resumen de la Historia de Venezuela desde el 
Descubrimiento de su Territorio por los Castellanos en el Siglo 
XV. hasta el ano de 1797. Por Rafael Maria Baralt. Paris: 
Fournier y Comp. 1841. 

2. Resumen de la Historia de Venezuela desde el ano 1797, 
hasta el de 1830. Por Rafael Maria Baralt y Ramon Diaz. 
Dostomos. Paris: Fournier'y Comp. 1841. 

3. Resumen de la Geografia de Venezuela. Por Augustin Co- 
dazzi. Paris: Fournier y Comp*. 1841. 


Wuen Martin Chuzzlewit (who, by-the-bye, is a sad dull fellow, 
compared with the Wellers, the Nicklebys, and the Swivellers 
who preceded him),— when Martin Chuzzlewit enjoyed the 
opportunity of discourse with Doctor Bevan in the never-with- 
sufficient-tenderness-to-be-discussed city of New York, the wor- 
thy physician mentioned two advantages which the United States 
enjoyed over the nations of the Old World.— What were they ? 
asked Martin. 

One, that our history commenced at so late a period as to 
escape the ages of bloodshed and cruelty through which other 
nations have passed, and so had all the light of their probation, 
and none of its darkness. The other, that we have a vast terri- 
tory, and not, as yet, too many people on it. 

This latter advantage is enjoyed in the highest degree among 
civilized nations by the Republic, whose political and natural his- 
tory the very able works at the head of this article contain; and 
though it has passed through storms and convulsions of no com- 
mon order, it has survived them all, and will in all human proba- 
bility have a long and flourishing period of empire. So little is 
known among us of those vast but thinly peopled states which 
comprise South America, and so little interest is usually excited 
in England by their social and political institutions, that they 
are too often regarded rather as magazines of natural history, 
than as pioneers in the march of civilization. Now and then, 
indeed, some blundering would-be philosopher proses in prose- 
run-mad in a lunatic essay about them, but for purposes of com- 
mon sense they have been almost beyond our reach. The more, 
therefore, do we owe to such men as Baralt and Codazzi, who 
have brought talents and learning, ere to any in Europe, to 
bear on the civil, political, and natural history of their country. 
The first volume on our list is one which commences the history 
of Venezuela, from its discovery in the fifteenth century, and 
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carries it down to the year 1797. In the latter part, M. Baralt 
had the assistance of M. Ramon Diaz, in connection with whom 
he continued the work to the year 1830, and added a sketch of 
the principal events which took place from that last date to 1837. 
This was comprised in two volumes, under the title Resumen 
de la Historia Moderna de Venezuela; and to M. Codazzi we 
owe a Resumen de Geografia, as full and as accurate as any we 
ever saw. The name Venezuela is singularly inappropriate. It 
is, when interpreted, Little Venice, and is supposed by some 
writers to have been bestowed upon the country, because Al- 
phonso Ojeda, in 1499, built huts on piles in the neighbourhood 
of Maracaibo. No, say others, he did no such thing, he found 
some Indian villages near the lake so called, and gave them the 
name of Venezuela, on account of their situation. Every reader 
knows what disputes have been raised about the origin of the 
names Britain and Albion. Let us try to prevent a similar 
effusion of Christian ink with regard to Venezuela. 

Ojeda having, in the month of July, 1499, passed beyond the 
isle of Curagao, and escaped the tremendous giants who inhabited 
there, whose existence M. Baralt as stoutly denies as Amerigo 
Vespucci affirms. Ojeda, we say, having, to his satisfaction, 
passed the Isla de los Gigantes, discerned, at the distance of 
about ten leagues, a promontory, which at first he took for an 
island, but, coming nearer, he found it to be a cape belonging to 
a peninsula stretching very far into the sea. The coasts of this 
land were very different from all that he had hitherto seen; for 
these were low, sandy, and barren, presenting a very melancholy 
aspect, whereas those which he had before observed were either 
delicious from their beauty and luxuriant vegetation, or imposing 
from their grand and mountainous character. Proceeding on- 
ward, the discoverers entered a gulf, on whose eastern shore— 
sandy, indeed, but more agreeable in appearance—they descried 
avillage: the houses were built on piles, and separated one from 
another, but communication was carried on by means of canoes, 
—a species of construction which, as they made further investi- 
gations, the Spaniards found by no means rare in the newly dis- 
covered continent. It arose partly from the insalubrity of some 
regions then uncleared, and partly from the great number of 
insects which in others infested the virgin soil. The graceful 
appearance of the village struck with pleasure the eyes of Ojeda 
and his officers, and they, at once, called it Venice! The 
native name Coquibacoa long prevailed, till Venecia became cor- 
rupted into Venezuela, and the name transferred to a vast extent 
of territory, extending from the ancient Coquibacoa to the 
mouths of the Orinoco. Advancing still towards the centre of the 
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gulf, and expecting to find its shores unbroken, he was astonished 
to find them opening to give passage to the waters of a magni- 
ficent lake. The passage itself was narrow, and fenced by a bar 
encircled by islets and sand-banks, against which the sea beat 
with violence ; far away was seen the white line of the breakers, 
and their roar seemed to warn the too venturous Castilian off the 
coast. But behind these obstacles, as they approached nearer, 
the more clearly they beheld the loveliness of the scene within, 
the unruffled surface of the great lake, studded with verdant 
islands, standing up in leafy beauty against the pure and serene 
sky. 

Ojeda was not a man easily daunted, and he continued his 
course, and discovered, as it appears, on the 24th of August, the 
harbour and lake of St. Bartholomew, which is now called the 
Lake of Maracaibo. The first settlement of Spaniards on the 
shores of this beautiful lake took place under Don Juan Ampues, 
in 1527; and on the 26th of July, in that year, the city of Coro 
was also founded, and Venezuela reduced to a province of the 
Spanish empire. And here it may be well to vindicate the 
Spanish nation from some charges which have been somewhat 
rashly made against them, of cruelty and oppression. That 
many most atrocious acts were committed by Spaniards in 
the New World, it would be absurd to deny; the melancholy 
relation of Las Casas is sufficient to substantiate this; but it 
must be remembered, first, that the Spanish Government did all 
that they could to stop these excesses ; and secondly, that we 
have but very limited means of judging in the matter. The 
inquisition was established; access to the Spanish colonies 
rigidly prohibited ; no commerce allowed, save with Spain, and 
carried on by Spaniards; and it was not till 1797 that the Court 
of Madrid allowed any of the ports of Venezuela to be opened 
for foreign commerce. Opportunities of being well acquainted 
with the state of the colony could occur to but few, and it does 
not appear that even these were fully embraced. When Guerra 
prosecuted the first really commercial voyage to America, and 
returned thence laden with gold, he attracted the eyes of his 
countrymen towards the source of his riches ; and as he reported 
that at Coro he had found the Indians far more ready to dimi- 
nish than to add to his treasures, Charles V. was unhappily in- 
duced to grant permission to discoverers to make slaves of those 
natives who should hinder them in their discoveries, or rather in 
their conquests. No sooner was this permission granted, than a 
horde of pirates began to infest those hapless coasts, and made 
them the theatre of the most frightful carnage and oppression: 
but when this fact was known to the authorities, they at once 
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sent out, with full powers, a man of the very highest as wees 
bility, the Don Juan Ampues, before mentioned ; and he, by his 
mildness and justice, did much to restore the lustre of the 
Spanish name, and to gain the confidence of the native Caciques. 
And now we have to advert to a very extraordinary contrast 
between the effects of royal and private government,—between 
the military rule of Spain, and the commercial rule of the Wel- 
sers. ‘The house of the Welsers, to whom Charles was under 
deep pecuniary obligations, demanded as a payment the province 
of Venezuela, and as much more as they might conquer towards 
the South. To this demand, in an evil hour, Charles acceded, 
stipulating only that they should build two cities and three for- 
tresses, wherever they might think proper. The Emperor granted, 
also, to the Welsers, the power of naming a governor, and that of 
life and death over the inhabitants. The governor was to be 
paid a salary of four per cent out of the “ quintos reales ;” was to 
have twelve square leagues for his estate wherever he pleased, 
and the right of making slaves of the Indians, if they opposed 
him, or refused obedience to his commands. The Welsers, or, 
as they are called in Spanish documents, the Belzares, imme- 
diately named as governor, Ambrose Alfinger, and as lieutenant- 
governor, Bartholomew Sailler, both Germans by birth, and with 
them 400 Spanish infantry, and 80 horses, all of whom arrived 
safe at the city of Santa Anna de Coro towards the close of the 
year 1528. As soon as Ampues beheld the royal orders, he 
gave them, at once, the most implicit obedience, putting the 
strangers, immediately, though not without regret, in possession 
of the government and of the territory. Thus did the fruit of 
this good man’s labours pass into other and most unfit hands. 
One among the many inconveniences of the new arrangement 
was, that the grant was made for a limited time; and when we 
recollect that it was made to a company of traders, whose very 
vocation was to render their speculation a profitable one,—that 
life and death were put into their hands,—it will at once be plain, 
that the plan adopted was no other than to yield up the unhappy 
rovince a prey to bloodshed and plunder ; and so it turned out. 
he gentle and paternal designs of Ampues were immediately 
abandoned, and Alfinger began to scour the country in search of 
slaves and gold. He soon found that the richest and most popu- 
lous districts were those about the springs of the great lake of 
St. Bartholomew, and towards those he directed his steps. He 
caused brigantines to be constructed, fit to pass through the 
shallows and up the creeks, and in these he embarked a great 
part of his troops, he following by land with the rest. Over the 
atrocities of his progress we will willingly drop the veil ; suffice 
it to say, that, in 1531, about the middle of the year, he arrived 
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at Chicanota, where the infamy of his deeds had gone before him ; 
and there, being surprised by some natives, at a little distance 
from the main body of his followers, and attended only by one 
friend, they set upon him, and wounded him so severely, that in 
three days he died. In alittle valley, distant seven leagues from 
Pamplona, his companions buried him, giving to the place the 
name of Miser Ambrosio! For eighteen years Venezuela 
groaned under the dominion of these rapacious strangers; and so 
great was the wretchedness that their misgovernment occasioned, 
sometimes more, sometimes less, but always overwhelming, that 
one universal ery of indignation arose from the whole province— 
the fields were deserts—Coro was converted into a slave-market 
—the Indians, who could eseape from slavery, were fled to the 
mountains—no city, or even village or fortress, of German 
origin, had beer built in any part—the Spaniards were divided 
among themselves, and the hatred of all against the company 
produced innumerable disorders. Such was the state of the pro- 
vince when the celebrated Bartholomew de las Casas brought its 
condition under the notice of the Emperor. So eloquent was his 
voice, united to that of the whole colony, that Charles, however 
unwilling, could not avoid listening ; and, in consequence, he de- 
clared the arrangement with the Welsers at an end, and sent as 
governor and captain-general, Don Juan Perez de Tolosa, a pru- 
dent, disinterested, and accomplished man. From this time the 
colony went forward much in the same manner as other Spanish 
settlements, nor does there appear to have been much cause of 
complaint ; for the war of independence would, probably, never 
have broken out, had it not been for the occupation of Spain by 
the French, and the temporary elevation of Joseph Bonaparte 
to the throne ; but we must hasten onwards to consider the cir- 
cumstances which led to the revolution, and which terminated in 
the universal acknowledgment of Venezuelan independence. We 
do not mean to assert that the South American colonies were 
satisfied with the restrictions which were laid upon them; they 
had, on the contrary, made many and grievous complaints, and 
several minor insurrections broke out, one of which has been 
attributed to British influence, and said to be forwarded by 
British gold. Indeed, both the expedition of Miranda, in 1806, 
and that of Whitelock, in 1807, against Buenos Ayres, (neither 
of which however succeeded,) are to be attributed to ~~ 
But no sooner was it known in Spanish America, that a Bona- 


parte was king in Spain, than they at once threw off allegiance 
to the king de facto, and proclaimed Ferdinand VII. A junta 
was established in his name at Caraccas. This junta was, how- 


ever, never acknowledged, and a fierce and sanguinary war was 
FE2 
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the result. The first acts of the junta were sufficiently energetic ; 
—the captain-general and the members of the Audiencia were 
arrested, and banished to the United States—certain offensive 
duties were abolished—the slave-trade was declared illegal—the 
tribute paid by the Indians was remitted—and freedom of com- 
merce and agriculture established. These changes were notified 
to the English Government. The Council of Regency at home 
was extremely incensed, and declared all the Venezuelan ports 
in a state of siege, taking at the same time other steps to reduce 
the colony to its former dependence ; with various success did 
this war, then commenced, rage, to the destruction of life and 
property, and the incalculable detriment of national prosperity, 
equally unhappy in its cause and terrible in its consequences, 
sanguinary beyond example in the way in which it was carried 
on, and productive of lasting disunion between Spain and her 
American offspring, till the year 1820, in which, chiefly through 
the heroism of Simon Bolivar, a Venezuelan by birth, the repub- 
lic of Columbia was declared independent. 

After this date other disturbances and civil wars prevailed, 
though toa less extent, till the year 1830, when Venezuela separated 
from New Granada and Quito, and was formed into a separate re- 
public. We have very briefly passed overthe events which led to this 
division, intending, at some future period, to examine the state 
and actual condition of Columbia or New Granada, when the life 
and deeds of Bolivar will come more properly under consideration. 
Our first object of investigation will, of course, be, having brought 
our sketch of the Venezuelan history down to the present time, 
the form and theory of its government and constitution. This has 
been formed on the model of the Anglo-American; and the adapta- 
tion of it to the circumstances of the country reflects the highest 
possible credit on the ability and the integrity of its framers. 
{n the place of the sovereign, there is, as in the United States, 
a president elected every four years; there is also a Chamber of 
Senators, and a Chamber of Representatives, two senators for 
each province, and one representative at the least for each canton ; 
but with a well-directed foresight, provision is made for an advan- 
cing population, by the law that in any canton a representative shall 
be elected for each 20,000 persons, so that no canton shall send 
less than one, but may send more. This will prevent the need 
of reform bills and similar abominations. The power of the 
president is much the same as that of the American President ; 
but one law being the law of every province, and all subjects being 
amenable to} one government, while at the same there exists an 
established and comparatively well endowed church, the great 
defects of the American Constitution are, it seems, avoided, and 
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an example is placed before us of a republic whose theory is as 
perfect, as any republican theory can be. It remains to see how 
the lapse of years will affect it. ‘The revenue of the Spanish 
Government was by no means equal to cover the expenses, so that 
every year there came from Mexico to Venezuela two thirds of 
the money necessary to carry on the government. At present, 
however, the revenues exceed the expenses, and are likely to do 
so in a far greater degree, so as to pay off all the debts of the 
republic. in 1839, there was an annual excess of 79,899 pesos. 
At the same time the rapid increase of commerce promises in a 
few years to set the government free from any claims, foreign or 
domestic. The administration of justice is founded upon the old 
Spanish law, which the Venezuelan Congress have very judiciously 
adapted to the circumstances of the country, and in particular 
they have given their attention to the quick decision of causes ; 
and as, by the present law, there are no “ fueros, ” but all are alike 
before the eye of the constitution, the actual administration of the 
law is equal and easy. In every parish the alcalde is a justice 
of peace, and has authority to pronounce definitively in cases of 
property where the amount contended for does not exceed 20 
pesos. ‘Two alcaldes are required if the amount exceed 20 but 
is under 50; and if it exceed that sum and is under 100 pesos, there 
is an appeal to another tribunal. A similar mode is adopted in 
criminal cases. ‘The following table will give some idea of the 
criminal statistics of Venezuela. 

Crimes—(from July, 1838, to July, 1839)—Punishments. 
Conspiracy . ; 8 Capital : , 5 
Theft . ‘ ‘ 29 Fine and imprisonment 92 
Murder ‘ ° 46 Imprisonment . 27 
Cutting and maiming . 66 Divers é ° 99 
Vagabondism ... 13 
Various . Hits 109 


ToraL . 271 Tora. ‘ 223 


Theft, 1; homicide, 5; cutting and wounding, 3 ; various, 1 ; — 
Total, 10; of these there were imprisoned 1, and punished sum- 
marily in various ways 7. This is by no means a heavy list, but 
the Spanish Government, and governments derived from it, has 
always been lenient, indeed too lenient, except in cases of heresy 
and treason. The discrepancy between the total of crimes and 
the total of punishments, is to be accounted for by pardons and 
escapes. The president has the power of pardon in all cases, 
save those in which the senate, formed into a committee, has 
passed sentence. Many nations, claiming to be far more ad- 
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vanced than Venezuela, might with shame peruse this record of the 
paucity of crime in her territory ; but we cannot help suspect- 
ing, that here, as in all similar cases, an agricultural nation will 
be found more virtuous, than a manufacturing one ; and a 

who have an established church, ceteris paribus, to one which 
has not. It may be, indeed, observed that the average of a Vene- 
zuelan parish is an extent of about 1000 leagues ; but the 
settlement or town which will comprise nearly all the fixed popula- 
tion, is not larger than in other lands, so that the establishment is 
not so chimerical as it seems. While we are on this topic, we must 
call the attention of our readers to that which is always, with a 
wise government, an object of the greatest possible importance— 
the state, namely, of education. If we are to take the authority 
of Restupo, or that of the Repertorio Americano, we can have 
no very exalted idea of the care taken by Spain of the education 
of her colonies; “‘ The mass of the Venezuelans,” says the first 
of these authorities “was kept for three centuries in the most 
profound ignorance. The slaves, the Indians, the labourers, the 
artisans, four fifths i. e. of the population, knew not how to read, 
for there were no primary schools (escuelas primarias) for them to 
profit by. Indeed, no such school was ever founded at the royal 
expense. We stated, in the first number of this Review, that 
Ferdinand VII. had suppressed the mathematical classes in the 
University of Seville, and established in their place the celebrated 
Escuela real de Tauromaquia. 1t will not, therefore, be a matter 
of surprise that so little care should have been taken of colonial 
education. If we look to the Repertorio we find a rather 
startling account of things not taught. Among those things 
which had no place in our ‘system of instruction were, fencing, 
dancing, horsemanship, music, and manly exercises. An im- 
penetrable veil concealed from our eyes foreign languages, 
chymistry, natural history, and history properly so called. <A 
dark shadow separated us from the knowledge of our own country, 
and frem that of the world at large—from astronomy and geology, 
and the mechanism of the universe—we had not the remotest 
idea of those relations which bind man in a state of society, and 
societies among themselves ; in short, nothing was taught which 
aman ought toknow! After this, we need not expect to find 
very much concern expressed about schools and universities, but 
yet we observe that a seminary for public instruction was founded 
as far back as 1696, by Fray Antonio Gonzalez de Acufia, and its 
establishment completed by the Bishop Don Diego de Bafios. 
The University of Caraccas was founded in 1725 ; the authoriza- 
tion of the Pope had been obtained on the 19th of August, 1722, 
and the creation by the King Philip V. a year earlier : the statutes 
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for its government were approved by the King on the 4th of 
May, 1727. In 1802, an attempt was made to erect the College 
at Merida into an university, in which the inhabitants might 
graduate without being obliged to go to Santa Fé or to Caraccas, 
but without effect. In a royal schedule, forwarded by Charles 
IV., after consulting the Supreme Council of the Indies, and 
which sehedule existed at Caraccas (at least before the revolu- 
tion), the establishment of an university at Merida was forbidden, 
because his Majesty did not consider it expedient to diffuse in- 
struction in America !—(porque S. M. no consideraba conveni- 
ente se hiciese general la illustracion in America !) 

In the College at Caraccas, in 1802, there were 64 persons on 
the foundation (pensionistas), and 402 students dependent on their 
own means (esternos). There were twelve professorships—four of 
pure theology—one of dogmatic theology (teologia positiva)—two 
of controversial theology—two of natural philosophy—one of moral 
philosophy—one of civil law—one of canon law—and one of medicine. 
At the time of the Columbian republic, the property of the convents 
was applied to the purposes of education; and so energetic were the 
measures which they took, that eleven colleges were established at 
once in all the chief towns of Venezuela. At present the two Uni- 
versities of Caraccas and Merida are more liberally endowed and 
more fully attended: the sciences, the classics, and mathematics 
receive a due portion of attention. Thereis a military college, in 
which fortifications, engineering, gunnery, surveying, and all the 
similar arts necessary to make a perfect officer, are well taught. 
Thereare also two private collegesat Caraccas (somewhat, it seems, 
like our proprietary schools), those, viz. de la Independencia and de 
Ja Paz; two similarly established seminaries of education for girls, 
which are said to be exceedingly well regulated. The direecion de 
estudios formed but a short time since, petitioned for a law, that 
there should be a primary or national school for each parish ; and 
119 such schools had been established in the begining of 1840, and 
others have been since formed. The most accurate account since 
1840, is one made in the beginning of the subsequent year, and 
from which it appeared that the number of public schools was 
133, affording instruction to 5906 pupils, and 86 private schools 
with 2,189 scholars; giving a total of 219 schools, and 8095 persons 
under instruction. Next to the state of public education we 
must turn to the commerce ; and here we have a picture very 
encouraging for the future prospects of the republic presented 
to our notice by M. Baralt. Our space will not allow us to enter 
at much length, at least at present, into this part of our subject ; 
but the following table will give in pesos the state of commerce 
in 1839, since which year it has been much extended. With 
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the undermentioned nations, the trade of the Venezuelan republic 
then amounted to— 


Imports. Exports. 

Germany . 465,504,06 * 775,623,39 
Sardinia . ‘ 6,275,85 20,430 

Denmark , 955,274,68 ; 536,911,23 
U.S. America . 1,217,227,36 2,006,987,19 
Spain ‘ A 162,454,79 ‘ 543,308,38 
France. i 205,505,94 3 520,789,26 
England . 907 ,048,23 _ 740,418,32 
Holland. ‘ 255,153,51 ‘ 211,593,33 
Mexico ,. 853,25 . 8,822,40 
New Granada . 31,333,85 . 1,118,73 
Sweden . . 957,50 2,113,25 
Various. P 14,961,17 3,072,66 





Totals . 4,302,550,19 5,371,188,34 


The duties amount on the imports to 1,090,173,77, and on the 
exports to 260,388,44. The commercial navy amounts to 1270 
stups of all sizes. As for the home productions and the sources 
of gain for the people, or to use the Spanish word “ los ramos de 
industria,” these two appear to be in a forward state. In printing 
and the arts of life the Venezuelans are not behind the European 
nations, ana their own factories are already supplying them with 
many necessaries which they were previously obliged to import. 
M. Baralt gives some curious details on the food of the population, 
from which we shall only extract. It appears that one tenth 
of the whole population subsist by the fisheries without reckoning 
the independent Indians; and another tenth by hunting; and that 
these last consume little but the produce of the chase. With re- 
gard to the Indian population, it presents few features different from 
the same race in other parts of the South American continent. 
“It is,” says Balbi (a great authority on the subject), “an error 
of no common magnitude, but which is very general in Europe, 
to consider all the aboriginal inhabitants of America, not yet 
christianized, as mere savages, wandering in the woods and deserts, 
and living solely by the chace and by fishing, and entirely deprived 
of those arts which distinguish civilized life.” But whatever 
judgment we form concerning such nations as Mexico and Peru, 
it is quite certain that the aboriginal tribes inhabiting Venezuela 
must be assigned to a very low grade among mankind. Many of 
them are even now in the precise condition in which they were 
three hundred years ago, when they were first seen by the disco- 
verers of America. In the woods of Guyana may be seen many 
men and many women wholly unclothed, and having no other 
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ornament than their painted skin. Many tribes were, however, 
even among these, somewhat more advanced: we know that they 
cultivated maize, various roots, and cotton; and that from this 
latter they knew how to fabricate some coarse description of cloth ; 
they had the art of making thread from the fibres of the palm 
(palma moriche) ; they made pigments of various colours with 
which they painted their own bodies and adorned their domestic 
utensils. The way, too, in which they extracted the venom called 
curare from the tree which produces it, is indicative of consi- 
derable ingenuity, to say nothing of a preparation of tobacco which 
they called niope. Their canoes were constructed with consi- 
derable skill, and this was the more worthy of remark, as they were 
entirely destitute of iron tools, a bone or a flint serving as an axe, 
and the whole canoe first rudely shaped out by the operation of 
fire. Their bows and arrows were well made, and the instruments 
which they used in agriculture by no means contemptible. Their 
maize bread, too, was equal to that made by Europeans. These 
tribes were, however, the settled and not the nomadic ones, whose 
condition is still that of mere savages. We turn now to a subject 
which is ever replete with interest—that, viz. of mythology; and 
we shall find that the creed prevailing among the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Venezuela is well worthy of notice. 

The religion of the tribes which possessed the territories in 
question before the Spanish conquest, appears to have resembled 
very much that of the Columbian and Brazilian races ; they were 
all, like some Eastern nations, adorers of the forces of nature ;— 
they held the doctrine of one Supreme Being who governed all 
things by the agency of inferior spirits—chiefly one good principle, 
whom they called Cachimana, and one evi! principle, to whom 
they gave the name of Iolo-kiamo ; he was less powerful than the 
former, but more active and more astute: they had other 
divinities also; of whom M. Codazzi especially notices Manitou, 
the god of winds and seasons, to whom they attributed the 
blessings of the harvest, and to whom they prayed to avert the 
blight from their crops. The worship of idols, though practised 
among many tribes, is unknown to those on the banks of the 
Orinoco. Instead of these, they regard with especial reverence 
the botuto, or sacred trumpet: of these there are several ; and to 
be initiated into the mysteries thereof, or to become a priest, 
piache, or diviner, the candidate must be of moral character and 
renounce marriage. Of these trumpets, the most ancient and 
most celebrated was that of the hill situated at the confluence of 
the rivers Domo and Guainia, or Rio Negro. Women were not 
permitted to behold this marvellous instrument ; and if it were 
known. that by some unhappy accident female eyes had rested 
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upon it, the unlucky lady was put to death without merey. 

umboldt has collected these circumstances as characterizing 
the religion of the Orinoco tribes in earlier times; but now the 
trumpet is deseerated by being used as an accompaniment to 
dancing, and a somewhat rude and disagreeable instrument it is. 
The immortality of the soul is an article of the South American 
Indian’s creed as well as of the North, and here the universally 
spread Ophiolatreia, or Serpent-worship, re-appears. When a 
pagan Indian dies, he is supposed to be wafted away in the 
spirit to certain lakes, where he is re-born in the belly of a 
monstrous serpent. This serpent introduces him to a delicious 
abode, where he has no other occupations than dancing and en- 
joyment. Others imagine that the soul of the Indian hovers 
about the lands which he cultivated while living; but all agree 
that the disembodied spirit cannot subsist without food. Their 
funeral ceremonies are very various; sometimes the body is 
interred with a supply of provisions—sometimes it is suspended 
on trees or in the smoke, enveloped in wicker until it is dried— 
sometimes, again, it was placed in a river, till the flesh was eaten 
by the little fishes called Caribes, and the bones are then col- 
lected in chests and preserved in the houses. Others bury the 
dead with perfumes and various balsams, and at the end of a year 
the bones are taken up and kept in earthen jars or in baskets of 
eane. After the funeral the night is spent in lamentation and 
dancing. 

One very curious custom prevailed among some tribes: before 
sunrise they left their houses, and commenced lamenting as 
though they were weeping for the dead—and this continued till 
the day broke; this daily worship was not, however, universal. 
It bears a great resemblance to the Oriental custom of mournin 
for Adonis or Thammuz; for on the appearance of the sun, the 
lamentation ceased and songs and dancing succeeded. As to the 
forms under which they figured to themselves the Supreme God, 
not a few adopted that of the serpent ; and of the rest, the most 
usual theory was to identify him with the sun. The eclipses of 
the moon produced the greatest consternation, for these were 
deemed a sign that the luminary was offended with the Indians, 
either on account of their weakness, their cowardice, or their 
indolence. To pacify her and avert her anger, they took their 
arms and clashed their warlike implements together, cut down 
or plucked up trees, and gave other proofs of physical strength 
and activity ; the women too, tore up herbs, uttered loud shouts, 
and flung maize into the air, until, the moon being satisfied, the 
eclipse passed away, and then all the signs of sorrow gave way to 
expressions of joy, and the scene terminated with a dance. Some 
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of their most remarkable traditions are those which relate to the 
deluge. Humboldt states that, among the Tamanacos he found 
a legend that in a great flood which covered all the lands of the 
earth, their forefathers escaped in a canoe; then they say the 
waves of the sea beat against the rocks of the Encaramada. 
When the Tamanacos were asked how the human race survived 
that extraordinary event which the Mexicans call the age of 
waters, they replied—one man and one woman saved themselves at 
the top of a high mountain, named Tamanaci, situated by the 
springs of Asiverd ; and that having brought with them the fruit 
of the moriche (the Mauritian palm) for a covering of their heads, 
they saw men and women spring from the husks of this fruit as 
it fell to the ground. These two traditions do not exactly cor- 
respond, and they prevailed probably at different times or in dis- 
tant sections of the Tamanaco tribe. On this legend Humboldt 
remarks—here we find im all its simplicity, and among sav. 

tribes, a tradition which the Greeks have adorned with all the 
enchantments of imagination. The extraordinary discoveries of 
Mr. Stephens have their parallels in the inland provinces of 
Venezuela. M. Codazzi’s account is very interesting ; we wish 
much that he had accompanied it with a few engravings. Some 
leagues distant from Encaramada there rises, in the midst of the 
savannah, a rock called Tupumereme, or the Painted Rock, 
which presents to the eye of the astonished beholder, pictures of 
animals, and other symbolical figures. Similar hieroglyphics are 
found, below Encaramada, about Caicara on the Casiqmare, and 
between that river and the Orinoco. These figures are some- 
times found at a very considerable height, and on walls of rock 
accessible only by means of lofty ladders. When the natives are 
asked how their ancestors were able to carve these figures, they 
reply, smiling as though it were a thing perfectly well known, 
and of which only a foreigner could be ignorant, that in the era 
of the great waters, their fathers went with their canoes to those 
elevations. Others, for instance, on the Casiquiare and the Sipapo, 
hold the tradition that in these hills God formed all things ; 
making in one, men—in another, women—in other, tigers, &e. ; 
and for each one they have, therefore, an especial respect. It 
would have added much to the value of the book, if an opportu- 
nity had been given to compare these Venezuelan sculptures with 
those represented by Mr. Stephens as found in Yucatan. No 
religious rites hallowed the matrimonial tie among these people ; 
they simply celebrated marriage with feasts and dancing, at the 
conclusion of which the father gave the bride to her husband, 
and this latter was obliged to make some proportionate present, 
either of fish, or the produce of the chace, or of his own labour, 
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to the father. No choice was permitted to the woman, she was 
a part of the father’s property, and no instances were known of 
rebellion—she gave her hand without hesitation to whatever hus- 
band her father thought fit to select for her. This absolute 
paternal dominion was, however, confined to the daughters ; 
over the sons no authority whatever was exercised. From this 
rule one tribe only was exempt—that, viz. of the Guajiros ; 
and among these, the young men were ruled, not by their fathers, 
but by their maternal uncles—for, agreeing with the proverb, 
“It is a wise child which knows its own father,” the Guajiros 
decided it to be impossible, and lodged therefore the authority 
with a relative whose consanguinity was undeniable. Among all 
tribes the practice occasionally prevailed of exchanging wives: 
this was done for a determinate period, or for life ; if the former, 
no difficulty was made by either party in resuming their first 
partner at the close of the prescribed time. These two last 
regulations would seem to indicate by no means a high degree of 
female virtue; yet in some tribes, the Charibs for instance, 
any lapse from chastity on the part of a married woman was 
punished with death, both the offending parties being publicly 
sacrificed (to the Gods?) by the people in the public square of 
the town or village. Generally, however, a more lenient system 
prevailed, and it seems not without reason ; the “ lex talionis” was 
adopted, and the offended party took satisfaction in kind. “* Gene- 
ralmente en las demas naciones el marido offendido toma su ven- 
ganza sobre la mujer del ofensor, y en todos casos la venganza 
es igual d la ofensa.” By the laws of the republic, there is a 
complete toleration of all sects and religions; but there is an 
established and well-organised church, enjoying a great degree 
of independence of Rome, and, comparatively speaking, the 
Roman Catholic faith is the faith alike of rulers and people. 
The ecclesiastical constitution of Venezuela consists now, 
as it did under the Spanish dominion, of three episcopal sees ; 
one archbishopric, that of Caraccas; and two bishoprics, those 
namely of Merida and Angostura. From the time of the dis- 
covery of the New World, Pope Alexander VI., by his bulls suc- 
cessively of 1493 and 1501, gave to Ferdinand and Isabella the 
sovereignty of America, and the Holy See gave up at the same 
time all direct communication with the Spanish colonies, save 
in certain reserved cases; under all other circumstances, the 
Popes transmitted all regulations, and received all reports from 
Spanish America, through the medium of the Court of Madrid. 
It was on the 4th of June, 1532, that Don Rodriguez de Bastida 
was elected Bishop of Coro by the Emperor Charles V., he being 
then at Medina del Campo; and Coro remained the seat of the 
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Venezuelan bishops for more than a century; but the increas- 
ing importance of Caraccas, and the removal of the seat of go- 
vernment from Coro to that city, induced Don Juan Lopez Agurto 
de la Mata, who occupied the see of Coro in 1636, to transfer it 
to Caraccas, dedicating the cathedral there to St. James (San- 
tiago). Here was the sole episcopal see till 1777, when the 
wants of the western parts of the province forced themselves on 
the notice of the Spanish Government, and a new see was created 
at Merida, a suffragan see to Santa Fé, as Caraccas itself was of 
Santo Domingo; in 1790, another was established for Guiana. 
The mode in which Ferdinand V. managed the revenues of the 
Hispano-American church, deserves to be recorded as an exam- 
ple to other nations. He insisted on and obtained, that the 
tithe should be paid to himself, and not to the Pope, in order 
to avoid thé influence of the Pontifical See in his colonies. The 
tithe was divided into nine parts ; of these the King took one ; 
what remained was again divided into four parts; one was appro- 
priated to the bishops, one to the cathedral dignities, and the 
other two portions were redivided into nine ; of these nine again 
the King took one part, four were given to the curates, two to the 
keeping up of the cathedral churches, and the other two were 
devoted to the foundation of new benefices and hospitals in the 
towns and cities. The Bishop of Merida received a salary of one 
fourth part the amount of that paid to the prelate at Caraccas ; 
and the Bishop of Guayana, a fixed revenue of 4000 dollars. 

It would from hence appear, that a comparatively small amount 
was paid to the secular parochial clergy ; but the fact was, that the 
regular clergy who had revenues of their own, supplied the wants 
of the country. In 1652, the mission system was adopted, and 
the monasteries began to spread over the country. The Ara- 
gonese Capuchins occupied till that year a large part of the pro- 
vince of New Barcelona; afterwards they enlarged their borders 
to Cumana and Caraccas, then to Apure and Barinas, and by 
1687 they had penetrated to Maracaibo. After some reverses, 
they increased so much, and so many other Orders joined them, 
that in 1734 the governor of Cumana was obliged to interfere, 
and fix their respective limits; which he did, giving the Capuchins 
from the sea to the termination of the Orinoco estuary—to the 
“padres observantes” from that spot to the mouth of the 
Cuchivers—and to the Jesuits from thence to the confines of New 
Granada. Thus continued the ecclesiastical condition of Vene- 
mela, till the termination of the war of Independence. Then 
commenced the work of change ; on the 14th of December, 1819, 
the congress passed a degree, banishing all Capuchins devoted to 
the royal cause, and converting their convents into seminaries of 
education. On the 28th of July, 1821, every convent of Regulars 
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was suppressed, which contained less than eight persons. On the 
14th of October, in the same year, the congress decreed the sub- 
ordination of the clergy to the civil power; and on the 4th of 
January in the next year, by an act of the same congress, it was 
ordered, that no benefice should be bestowed without the previous 
consent of the executive power ; that the archiepiscopal and epis- 
copal sees should be and remain vacant till the negociations then 
pending with the Court of Rome should be concluded ; and that 
the secular clergy of Columbia should be independent of all 
foreign power. The government next entered on the question of 
patronage, and decided by an act of Congress, on the 22nd of 
July, 1824, that all those rights which had been aforetime exer- 
cised by the kings of Spain, had fallen into the hands of the Ve- 
nezuelan executive, and they therefore assumed the patronage of 
all archbishoprics, bishoprics, and of such other benefices as had 
previously been in the gift of the Crown. More than twenty 
years before, the see of Caraccas had been made archiepiscopal and 
metropolitan, viz. in 1803; and the province of the archbishop 
was made to include the sees of Merida and Guayana, or, as this 
latter was afterwards denominated, the see of Angostura. The 
first primate of Venezuelas was the Dr. Don Francisco Ibarra. 

This state of affairs continued unchanged till 1833; in which 
year, by an act passed April 16th, fixed sums were set apart for 
ecclesiastical purposes, and the tithes were abolished : at present, 
the republic is divided into three sees, as before mentioned; the 
metropolitanate of Caraccas, which comprises the provinces of 
Caraccas, Carabobo, Barquisemeto, and Apure ; the bishopric 
of Merida, which includes Merida, Truxillo, Coro, Maracaibo, 
and Barinas; and that of Guayana or Angostura, which consists 
of Guayana, Cumana, Margarita, and Barcelona. Some idea 
may be formed of the efficiency of the Venezuelan church, by 
the following table :— 

Sees. Population. Parishes. Souls in each Par. 
Caraccas . , 465,714 : 137 ‘ 3403 
Merida. ° 290,709 ‘ 176 ‘ 1680 
Guayana . ‘ 156,510 ; 160 ° 978 

or an average of about 2000 souls in each parish. This table 
leads us to the question of population, and here it appears that 
the whole population of the republic is under one million. This 
table does not, however, exactly accord with the tables of popu- 
lation published in 1839; but, probably, in the ecclesiastical 
tables, the yet unchristianized Indians were not included. But a 
few years ago, it was very difficult to obtain even an approxima- 
tion to the true state of Venezuela, with regard to the number of 
its inhabitants; partly because the conscript system was in force, 
and the fear of being enlisted in the military service caused vast 
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numbers to avoid being included in any return ; and even now 
that this fear is no longer known, it is by no means easy to 
collect the correct numbers where so many persons are scattered 
through a thinly peopled country. The last returns were as fol- 
lows, they were made in the year 1839 :— 

Indians, as yet independent. - . 52,415 
Indians, civilized and amenable to law (reducidos) . 14,000 
Indians not civilized, but subjugated ° ; 155,000 
Whites, Hispano-Americans and Foreigners ° 260,000 
Mixed races ‘ 4 : ‘ 414,351 
Slaves . , - . ‘ 49,782 


Total ‘ ; ° , 945,548 
Previous to the revolution, Humboldt reckoned the population 
at 800,000. Now if we look to Von Humboldt’s statistics, and 
then to the actual state of the population, it would appear that 
the established rule of increase has by no means been equalled ; 
for had it been so, Venezuela would have numbered, in 1839, 
no less than 1,404,800 souls ; but as it did really amount to no 
more than 945,348, there is a deficit of 458,452 persons. To 
account for this, we have first the civil war (the war of Indepen- 
dence), the earthquake of 1812, and the epidemics of 1818, 
1825, 1832, 1838. The first of these causes was the most fatal, 
not only on account of its duration, but of the sanguinary man- 
ner in which it was carried on; neither age nor sex was spared. 
In consequence of this horrible system called “‘ Guerra a Muerte,” 
the inhabitants of whole towns emigrated at once, and in many 
cases were never heard of again,—some perishing with hunger, 
others with fatigue, and others being devoured by the wild beasts in 
the woods; whole estates, previously rich and highly cultivated, 
became deserts; the houses became the prey of fire ; and all the 
male part of the population were either soldiers or fugitives wan- 
dering among the mountains. ‘“ It would not be too much,” says 
M. Baralt, “ to say that 200,000 persons perished in the war of 
Independence, and perhaps 62,000 in the earthquake and the 
epidemics.” If these then had been spared, and multiplied accord- 
ing to the usual rate of increase, the population of Venezuela 
would not at this time (1843) have been much less than a mil- 
lion and a half; let it be reckoned, however, in the present 
year, at one million, which will be found near the truth. We find 
that the number of square leagues, comprised within the terri- 
tories of the republic, amounts to no less than 35,951, without 
reckoning 6000 square leagues, which are even yet matters of 
dispute with the adjacent nations. These calculations will give 
us three individuals to the square mile ; now if we take the whole 
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of America at Balbi’s average, it will give 37 inhabitants to the 
square league. But let us put it in a tabular form. 


Inhabitants to the Square Mile. 
Venezuela* , ° , 3 
Tripoli. ‘ . 32 
Average of America . ‘ 37 
Empire of Russia. ; . 37 
France . ° ° 208 
England ‘ ‘ 257 
China Proper ° . ° 420 


There is probably no part of the world where there may be 
found so vast a variety of races as in this country. M. Baralt 
occupies fourteen closely printed pages with the mere list of the 
various Indian nations, and our space will not allow us to cite 
from it even a few lines concerning each, but to the student of 
Ethnography we recommend it as at once most important and 
most interesting. From the introduction among these varied 
races (and not merely nations of the same race having different 
names) of the European and African families, there have arisen 
an immense variety of castes and tints—white, red, and copper 
colour, with every possible intermediate shade. The "Mulatto, the 
offspring of the Black and the White ; the Mestizo, the offspring 
of the White and the Indian; the Zambo, the offspring of the 
Indian and the Negro. Then again the Terceron is the offspring 
of the Mulatto, and the European and the Cuarteron or the 
Quadroon, of the Terceron and the White; after this we have 
only the distinction of Creoles and persons of pure European race. 
There is also the Saltoatra resulting from an union between the 
Negro and the Mulatto. The differences among these castes 
is not merely that of the skin; from many of the combinations 
here mentioned, result persons more vigorous bothin body and 
mind, more graceful in form, and more capacious in intellect than 
either of the parent races. Lavayase asks the following questions, 
which, as they disclose facts, are well worthy of attention : — 
“Why,” says he, ‘‘ do individuals born of an African and an Indian, 
possess greater physical strength, more graceful figures, more moral 
and intellectual energy than either the Negroes or the Indians ?” 
Then again, ‘‘ Why, since the white races are so superior in phy- 
sical, moral and mental qualifications to the native Americans, does 
the offspring of a white man with an Indian woman always prove 
inferior to the Zambo? Why are the Mestizos in general dis- 
tinguished by their elegant figures, their agreeable countenances, 


* Venezuela is here rather understated, and America in general likewise; Rus- 
sia considerably so; China perhapsa little the reverse. 
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their gentle dispositions, and their versatile talents? Why is the 
son of the white man and the black woman superior to the Zambo in 
intellect, but inferior to him in bodily strength? And, lastly, Why 
when this variety of colour is further mingled with white, are the 
descendants remarkable for a more robust constitution, and for 
more natural energy, than those even of pure European blood 
born in the same country? Those who understand the effects of 
intermixture may perhaps be able to answer these questions.” 
Every one more white than the Quadroon holds up his head 
proudly and used to say Soy Espanolo. 

From the inhabitants, we turn naturally to the productions of 
a country ; and the natural history of Venezuela is a subject as 
extensive as it is interesting. M. Codazzi devotes alarge part of 
his volume to the consideration of this branch, and it is by no 
means the least interesting portion of the book. A tropical 
country, rich beyond example in vegetation, and where sea and 
land teem alike with life, must necessarily present so large a 
field for the naturalist’s observation, that he is embarrassed with 
his riches, and knows not how to turn his attention to one sub- 
ject at atime. If he regards the flower or the shrub, his eyes 
are caught by the sudden appearance of the splendid butterfly, 
or dazzled by the brillianey of the diamond beetle. Anon, the 
sea before him is in motion, and the vast cachalot, or the de- 
structive swordfish, throws up a cloud of spray, and calls off his 
notice in another direction ; but out of the many pleasant chap- 
ters before us, chapters as pleasantly written as they are philoso- 
phically conceived, we must eull a few instances of nature’s 
wonders. We shall say nothing about the monkeys, though M. 
Codazzi says a good deal; and yet we do not quite like to pass 
over that pretty and delicate little creature, which, on account of 
its mourning attire, the Spaniards call the little widow (viu- 
dita), and more systematically simia lugens ; not that the thing 
mourns, 

For oft times it contains a deal of fun, 
Like mourning coaches when the funeral’s done— 

but that it wears black, and has a soft, sleek, and shining skin. 
It is moreover a monkey of great modesty, and if a widow | at all, 
must be either a Spanish or a Turkish widow, for it is furnished 
with a natural veil or mask of a square form, and of a pale blue 
colour, half mourning of course, with which it covers the eyes, 
nose, and mouth. But as so much tenderness and discretion 
are by no means every-day qualities, we must not be surprised 
to find that the viudita es un mono muy raro y delicado ; that is 
to say, that the widow is a very rare and delicate little monkey. 
It is only to be met with on the right bank of the Orinoco, in the 
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granite mountains behind St. Barbara ; and it also inhabits about 
San Fernando de Atalapo. There is another monkey, the cara- 
negra, or black face, which gentleman of colour wears half mourn- 
ing ; and inasmuch as M. Codazzi tells us that he enjoys a good 
character, and does not make faces like other monkeys, nor is he 
at all impudently disposed—(no hace gestos como los (otros ‘) 
monos y carece de su petulancia,) let us hope that he consoles 
the interesting little widow. Among the carnivorous animals, 
we find a large variety, from the rat and the mouse, up to the 
lion and the tiger of the country. We begin with the opossum : 
we have also the vampyre, which really does mischief here ; there 
are two species, one of which sucks the blood of cattle, horses 
and mules, and the other prefers the sangre azul of their owners ; 
this last is the smaller of the two, and its mode of attack is to 
fasten on the extremities of a sleeping person, and while suck- 
ing the blood from a minute wound, it continues fanning the part 
with its wings, and produces by this means a refreshing coolness, 
which renders the sleeper insensible to the pain of the bite. It 
is not, however, as some have imagined, a very dangerous animal, 
though both inconvenient, and, to a certain extent, debilitating 
in its operations. The black bear is met with not unfrequently, 
and its habits are of course much the same as in Europe; it is 
however considerably less ferocious, and does not, unless provoked 
by hunger, attack even the smaller quadrupeds. It frequently 
lives on fish; but, like the bear in A¢sop, honey is its favourite deli- 
eacy. The fur of the South American bear is remarkably fine 
and soft, and the animal is capable of being easily domesticated. 
The same analogy which exists between the bears of the Old and 
New World, obtains also between the foxes. The Venezuelan 
black fox is soon tamed, and proves a good tempered animal ; it 
is, however, as mischievous as a monkey, and seems to have an 
especial remembrance of ill treatment ; the skin is used to make 
hats, for which purpose it is remarkably well adapted, having 
nearly all the qualities of the beaver. The weasel, the stoat, and 
the polecat are common and destructive ; nor is that disgusting 
animal the skunk, or as it is called by the Venezuelans, the mar- 
wiry at all unfrequent: so insufferable is the stench of the 
iquid which it spurts against its opponents, that no dogs will 
venture to attack it ; and like the editors of certain North Ameri- 
can newspapers, it lives under the protection of its own intolera- 
ble filth. We pass on now to the consideration of a different 
class of animals ; and first we must call the reader’s attention to 
the monarch of the Columbian woods, the destructive jaguar— 
measuring as much as seven feet from the tip of the snout to 
the insertion of the tail: he causes the most fearful havoc among 
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the flecks and herds of the New World: he can seize and carry 
off a bull, and has been known, when greatly enraged or pressed 
by hunger, to attack a man; this however is but seldom the 
case, and the great value set on the skin of the jaguar, has caused 
the destruction of so many, that it is already beginning to be a 
rare animal, except in the more remote districts. There is a 
black species with raised spots of the same colour ; this variety 
is more uncommon, and more sanguinary also than the other ; it 
is only met with in the woods of Guayana, and there it has oeca- 
sionally been made an article of food; its flesh is, we are told, not 
disagreeable. The panther, the ounce, the tiger cat, or ocelot, 
are all common ; and the latter, though a small animal, is exceed- 
ingly destructive, by reason of its preferring the blood to the 
flesh of its prey. A few words on the lion—not the African or 
Asiatie lion—but the leo discolor; and we quit this terrible 
branch of the mammalia. The South American lion is an animal 
as fierce as the jaguar, though somewhat smaller, and its powers 
of mischief may be estimated from the fact, that however great 
the number of animals which it meets, it kills as many as it can 
first, before it attempts to satiate its hunger. A somewhat 
curious expression is used with respeet to this beast by M. 
Codazzi: he says, that secondly, when it is satiated with food, it 
rarely attacks a man, unless it finds him asleep ! a very pleasing 
prospect for the tired traveller—more especially as the next 
paragraph intimates, that the brute is not werth shooting ; that 
its flesh is hard, and exhaling a disagreeable odour : and that it 
abounds in all the mountainous districts. 

Then, in addition to these creatures, we find others at once 
more useful and more pleasing, and one in particular, the am- 
phibious chiguire, concerning which it has been decided, that as 
it lives in the water, its flesh may be eaten on fast days ; it is so 
abundant, that throughout the Savannahs of Apure, Barinas, Ca- 
rabobo, and Caraccas, the supply seems all but imexhaustible. 
The pachydermatous tribe has here one or two representatives ; 
one is called the vaquira, and is a species of little tailless pig, 
which congregates together in such numbers, that some- 
times troops have been found of more than a thousand individuals : 
so remarkably gregarious is this animal, that when it is about to 
pass a river, and a long time has elapsed before any will take to 
the water, yet no sooner has one done so, than all the rest follow 
without the slightest hesitation; and if any hunter should be 
rash enough to attack them when in full force, they will 
turn upon him and tear him to pieces, unless he is able to get 
up a tree, in which ease they will grunt at him, and go on 
their way. Another species of the same animal has a col- 
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lar of yellow hair round its neck, on which account it is called 
vaquiro de collar. This last named pig would appear to recom- 
mend itself strongly to our sympathies by its serpent-destroying 
propensities, were it not for a skunk-like quality of an eminently 
disagreeable character. It has a gland secreting so offensive a 
liquid, that although the flesh of the animal is in itself tender 
and delicate, this liquid grenade must first be carefully removed, 
or no part of it can be used. There is, besides, a kind of tapir, 
which the natives call the danta, six feet in length; the flesh is 
very excellent and the danta is easily and effectually domesticated. 
After a notice of the deer which abound throughout the country, 
M. Codazzi- proceeds to speak of the marine mammalia, the order 
cetacea ; and of these the first which he mentions is the manati, 
which in the lake of Maracaibo is very common,—a coarse, 
heavy, and tranquil animal ; the flesh is like an inferior beef, and 
the skin, when tanned, bears the same analogy to that of the 
bull. It yields a large quantity of fat, which is converted into 
very good tallow. This creature holds in its paws or fins two 
young ones, produced at a time, generally a male and a female ; 
these it presses against its breast by the fingerless paws before 
mentioned, and feeds them with a thick coarse milk, till they are 
able to provide for themselves. The manati feeds on vegetables, 
and for this purpose frequents those parts of the shores where 
much vegetable food is found. The tonny or tunny-fish is an 
inhabitant of the Venezuelan seas, and though of comparatively 
small profit, is yet well worth the trouble of pursuit and capture ; 
in these respects, however, it yields to the gigantic physeter or 
cachalot, an animal almost equal in size to the whale, and supe- 
rior to it in the value of its products. A large fish of this kind 
will measure upwards of 60 feet in length, and 40 in cireum- 
ference. The last of the cetacea which we shall mention, is the 
narval or sword-fish, which is frequently found to attain the 
length of from 25 to 30 feet. It affords a moderate quantity of 
oil, but is most valuable as an article of commerce for the sword 
or spike, which projects from the upper jaw, and which, in a full- 
grown fish, varies in length from 8 to 10 feet. It is harder than 
ivory, and has the additional advantage of never turning yellow. 
These fish, like the former, are very common in the lake of 
Maracaibo. We shall, before we close this paper, say somewhat 
about other fish, but as the cetacea are mammalia, we have 
given them a place here. Now for vegetables : 

The following description of the cacao-tree will not be unin- 
teresting, when it is recollected that the introduction of its fruit 
into Europe has quite changed the character of the Peninsular 
diet. ‘* The cacas,” says M. Codazzi, ‘ is found wild in the na- 
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tive woods, and it has been made one of the principal articles of 
food by the Spaniards, as it previously had been by the Mexican 
Indians, who prepared it by an infusion of cold water; the price 
of 150 nuts was a real. After the conquest, the taste for choco- 
late passed into Spain, about A.D. 1522; and ina short time its 
use became as general as in America. Jt may indeed be said, that 
among Spaniards, as a necessity of life, it ranks even before bread! 
The monks of that nation introduced it into France, about 1661; 
and Alphonso de Richelieu was the first who used it.” It may 
seem strange that more than a century should have elapsed before 
the introduction of so excellent an article of food, especially when 
we consider the pride of the French in their ‘‘ cuisine,” and the 
short distance from which the chocolate was to be brought. But 
it does not appear that there was ever much cordiality between 
the French and the Spaniards, nor indeed more intercourse than 
was necessary for the purposes of commerce and politics. Even 
now the use of chocolate is far more common in England than in 
France. ‘“ The tree grows and flourishes at the elevation of a 
few feet above the level of the sea, to a considerable altitude, 
provided the temperature be high, for the plant is decidedly tro- 
pical.” Humboldt says “chocolate is equally easy to raise, and 
excellent when raised as an article of food; it contains in a small 
space a very large quantity of nutritive and stimulating particles. 
It has been said with great truth, that in Africa, without gum, 
rice and palm oil, man could never have passed the deserts. 
In the New World chocolate and maize flour have rendered ac- 
cessible the loftiest plains among the Andes, and the vast and 
desert mountains themselves. ‘“ The tree vegetates so vigorously, 
that the flower sprouts even from the trunk, and from those parts 
of the root which the earth may have left uncovered. It suffers 
chiefly from the north-east winds, even though they may not lower 
the temperature more than one degree. It is necessary, therefore, 
to seek for its cultivation a site by the bank of some river, and 
sheltered from the north-east, in order that, in the dry season, the 
stream may cool the earth by the freshness of its waters, and in 
the rainy season, may carry off the too great abundance. It is 
one of those trees which the rays of the sun hinders, and it re- 
quires a shade which may keep from it the glare without depriv- 
ing it of the heat. Planters, in consequence of this peculiarity, 
are obliged to place it among trees whose growth lasts as long as 
the cacao; the violent rains which fall irregularly from December 
to May are very prejudicial to this tree, for great humidity is 
not favourable to it, unless it increases progressively, and lasts, 
without interruption, for a considerable time.” M. Codazzi goes 
on to describe the evils of the dry season. Thus we see that the 
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great delicacy of the plant, and the numerous accidents to which 
it is liable, are great drawbacks upon the gain of the planter. 
“ But,” adds he, “if the crop of cacao is one of the most uncer- 
tain, on account of the unfavourable effects of bad seasons, and 
the great number of insects, birds, and quadrupeds which devour 
the fruit—if this branch of agriculture has the disadvantage of 
obliging the cultivator to wait six, seven, or eight years for the 
fruit of his labour,—of producing after all an article very difficult 
to keep, we must not forget that plantations of cacao do not re- 
quire so many labourers as those of other crops. One man is 
sufficient for the care of a thousand trees, which one year with 
another may produce twelve fanegas of cacao, and the tree con- 
tinues productive to the age of fifty years in the lands by the 
coast, and to thirty in the interior ; in the former it takes seven, 
and in the latter, eight years before it bears fruit; there are in- 
deed some low and fertile spots with great humidity, in which it 
begins to produce at six years, and some slight crops have even 
been obtamed at four. In the province of Rio Negro, where the 
rain is considerable and very regular, the cacao tree attains ma- 
turity in its fifth year. 

The cacao is ripening and may be gathered at all seasons, but 
the principal crops are in June and towards the end of December. 
The nut requires four months to arrive at maturity.” The history 
of the commerce in this article is interesting. In the middle of 
the seventeeth century the Dutch, who were the quiet possessors 
of the Island of Curacao, awakened by their contraband trade, 
the agricultural industry of the inhabitants of those parts of the 
continent adjacent, and cacao was then first imported from Ca- 
raccas. We have no means of ascertaining any facts relative to the 
production of this plant, until the establishment of the Guipuzcoa 
Company. The only statistics known, inform us that the quantity 
exported hardly amounted in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century to 30,000 fanegas perannum. From 1730 to 1748, the 
Company above named sent into Spain no less than 858,958 
fanegas, making one year with another 47,000; and so much did 
it increase from that period, that in 1752 the price of cacao fell 
from 80 duros the fanega to 45. In 1797, from papers taken 
from the office of the Ministerio de Hacienda, relative to the 
commerce of Caraccas, the crop was computed at an average of 
133,000 fanegas per annum ; of this 33,000 were consumed in the 
colony, 77,000 were imported into Spain, 10,000 into other Spanish 
colonies, and the rest illicitly disposed of to the French, English, 
Dutch, and other nations. In 1806 the crop amounted to 193,000 
fanegas, at present the production is about one-third less, nearly 
half the trees having been destroyed in the “‘ war of Independence.” 
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It is probable that they may now number 10 millions; and 
the increasing population will render necessary the restoration of 
many of the devastated cacao plantations, to say nothing of the 
taste for chocolate so generally spreading throughout Europe. 
This must ever be a staple article of commerce in Venezuela, 
and it is one which, from its many peculiarities, is likely to be 
and to continue profitable. Competition, too, can exist but to 
a limited extent, for in no country does the cacao tree flourish so 
well as in the province of Caraccas. 

Not less important than the cacao, is the plantain, or musa 
Paradisaica, commonly called by the people “ higuera de Adam,” 
(Adam's fig tree) on account of the magnitude of its leaves. 
Seattered profusely over all tropical countries, it is nowhere 
more abundant, or in finer condition than in Venezuela; and, as 
an important element of national prosperity, it may not be un- 
worthy of our attention to notice the comparative quantity of 
nutriment afforded by the plantain and certain other esculent 
plants. Mr. Crawford has stated, that an area of 4,020 square 
feet will contain 435 of the celebrated sago-palm trees, and these 
will produce 8,000 Ibs. of farina per annum. This is thrice as 
much as wheat in Europe usually yields, and twice as much as 
the potato cultivated in France, to say nothing of the supe- 
riority of its quality to the latter. Now, by the computation of 
M. Boussingault, read before the Institute, it appears that under 
very favourable circumstances, a certain space of ground, planted 
with the sago tree, yielded 41,295 lbs. of farina, and the same 
space, planted under equally favourable circumstances with plan- 
tain, produced no less than 162,462 lbs. Well might he say 
concerning such a plant, “ The plantain is the most useful fruit 
of the equatorial zone; it is the basis of the nourishment to all 
inhabitants of hot countries. Its cultivation in the tropical eli- 
mates is as important as that of grains in more northerly lati- 
tudes. The facility with which it is cultivated, the little space 
which it occupies, the security and abundance of its harvests, 
and the variety of aliments which it produces, according to its 
different degrees of ripeness, make this plant an object of admi- 
ration to every European traveller. In a climate where but 
little is needed, either for clothing or shelter, a kind of food is 
all but spontaneously produced, as abundant as it is wholesome 
and yaried. It is, without doubt, to the cultivation of the plan- 
tain, that the proverb so well known throughout the tropical 
countries of the New World, owes its origin. ‘No man ever 
dies of hunger in America,’—‘ Ninguno muere de hambre en 
America;—a consolatory adage which,” says Boussingault, 
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“] have never seen falsified. Hospitality is exhibited in the 

poorest cottage, and food is always given to the hungry.” We 

give the proverb in the original, because it applies only to 
nish America. 

We would willingly enlarge upon other fruits and trees, but 
there are several other points of Venezuelan Natural History on 
which we must speak a few words, and our limits are already ex- 
ceeded. We shall merely notice about birds, that various spe- 
cies of vulture are common, especially that disgusting, but most - 
useful bird, which, feeding upon excrements and carrion, speedily 
removes from cities unwholesome and offensive matters. There 
are also parrots and parroquets in such numbers, that when they 
alight upon a field of maize, they utterly destroy it. We shall 
now, therefore, again take to the water, and endeavour, with our 
metaphorical hook, to bring up some of its glittering inhabitants. 
Whoso has seen the colours of tropical fish, knows well that though 
flowers, and birds, and insects may, indeed, be glorious in hue 
and lustre, the finny denizens of the deep far surpass them in 
splendour, as though on their scales were perpetually reflected 
the pearls and the gems of their green abode. There is the 
dorado, so called from its golden armour ; the liza, resplendent 
in silver and steel-like blue. The variegated rayado, no less 
valuable as food, than remarkable for beauty; and the caribe, 
whose history is one of the most singular which ichthyologists 
wot of. Indeed, a very good reason will soon be found for cal- 
ling this fish by so cannibal a name ; * It is,” says M. Codazzi, 
‘*a very good article of food, and sometimes is upwards of a foot 
in length; it is found in great quantities in the Orinoco, and in 
those rivers which fall into it; it has triangular, sharp, and closely 
arranged teeth, a large mouth, and is a very bloodthirsty sort 
of fish (es sumamente sanguinario). If one drop of blood issues 
from the body of a person or animal passing a river, or bathing 
therein, in which these fish are found, there will be, in a few 
moments, thousands collected together of the charibs, or caribes 
—not to suck the blood, but to tear off pieces of the flesh ; and 
nothing can drive them back.” The person who with an ulcer, or 
a wound, has occasion to pass such a river, may think himself 
fortunate if he arrives at the opposite shore in any other condi- 
tion than that of a skeleton; and the Llanero, obliged as he is to 
swim from time to time, and sometimes every day, across the 
rivers, fears more this little fish than the alligator, or the elec- 
trical eel, another dangerous fish, which is by no means uncom- 
mon in the Columbian and Venezuelan rivers. The fishermen 
are often injured by this singular animal, the shock communi- 
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cated by it reaching the fisherman through the rod, or the wet 
net with which he is fishing. But, perhaps, the most singular 
fish in the Venezuelan seas is that which is known by the name 
of manta, or sometimes of moon-fish; the back and sides are 
black, but the belly of a dazzling and silver white ; it is of a glo- 
bular shape nearly, and is frequently met with as large as 12 feet 
in circumference ; by night it sheds around it a phosphoric light, 
so that it resembles a moon beneath the surface of the water, 
from which circumstance it takes its name. The freshwater 
ray, too, abounds in the Orinoco, and produces dangerous wounds 
with its spike or sting. Among reptiles, we must first direct 
our attention to the testudines, both species of which, i. e. the 
land and sea turtle, are common, and make an excellent article 
of food. It is the careta, a large kind of turtle, found off these 
coasts, which produces the tortoise-shell; its flesh is disagree- 
able and unwholesome, but its eggs are very good. The other 
kind is the edible turtle, and the animal itself, as well as its 
eggs, is a wholesome and ‘pleasant aliment; from the eggs 
is obtained a large quantity of oil. There are some of these 
turtles which weigh as much as 5 ewt., though this is an un- 
usual size. The female lays, in the month of April, from eighty 
to one hundred eggs, which she leaves to the sun to warm and 
hatch. The fresh water turtle is smaller, not more indeed than 
half the size, and. is useful as food; some prefer its flesh to that 
of the sea species, and the oil expressed from its eggs is sold in 
great quantities in Angostura. There are several kinds of tor- 
toises, which are eaten. 

The cayman or alligator is the scourge of the Columbian 
rivers, and it is as common as it is fierce and powerful ; it lives 
from thirty to thirty-five years, and some have been found 
measuring 25 feet in length. The eggs are dried and preserved 
as delicacies; they are much esteemed, especially about Mara- 
caibo: the teeth are valuable, and the oil obtained from the 
animal is used for lamps. The flesh of the alligator is too musky 
to be eaten by Europeans, but the native tribes seem to devour 
it without hesitation. Providentially the young of this de- 
structive creature are exposed to many enemies, and the males 
devour them by hundreds, a circumstance which occasions many 
desperate conflicts between them and the females. The cayman 
rejoices to lie in the sun with its mouth open; when its mouth 
is full of flies, which are easily attracted there, the reptile shuts 
it and swallows them, and then opens it again for a fresh supply. 
They sometimes, when the waters of a lake in which they are 
found begin to fail, make a long nocturnal march, in search of a 
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river or some other piece of water; on these occasions they pro- 
ceed as far as possible in a straight line, marching with great 
gravity. There is another species of crocodile, less fierce as well 
as smaller than the cayman, which is called baba ; the flesh of 
this last-named is said to be tender and delicate in flavour. The 
eggs of the baba are about the same size as those of the hen; 
they are of a delicate pearl colour, and so exquisitely veined that 
they are a very beautiful object (es cosa particolar). The iguana 
and the lagarto are of frequent occurrence ; the former is a de- 
licate and wholesome food, and the basilisk, so celebrated in ro- 
mances, is here frequently cooked and eaten. Here too lives the 
chameleon, concerning which M. Codazzi says that it can live a 
whole year without food, on which account it has been said to 
live upon air; and there is a South American proverb, “ viver 
como el camaleon.” From the lizard tribe we hasten to say a 
few words on the serpents; and here we have indeed a terrific 
picture, one happily more terrible in imagination than in reality. 
To say nothing of the three kinds of boas—the boa constrictor, 
the traga venado, and the macaurel ; the first attaining 50 feet 
in length, the second from 15 to 20, and the third from 10 to 15. 
We find no less than fourteen species of venomous serpents, 
among which are the rattlesnake, the tiger-snake, the hooded 
snake, and one, alas for Venezuelan gallantry ! called the viejita— 
the little old woman, whose poison is said to be muy activo !— 
A species of cerastes, called here macaurel de cuatro narizes,—a 
snake of not more than 12 inches in length,—is one which has a 
sad pre-eminence in the rapidity with which its bite proves fatal ; 
so acute is the pain said to be which it occasions, that the person 
or animal wounded falls at once to the ground. Yet, in spite of 
this frightful representation, which Venezuela shares with all hot 
countries, it is really a matter of wonder that the mischief occa- 
sioned by poisonous reptiles is so very small as we find it to be. 
Frogs and toads of various species, and of various degrees of 
beauty and ugliness, abound. There is the green frog, which, 
put into a glass, serves as a natura! barometer; and the bull- 
frog or piping-frog, which wakens the evenings with its atrocious 
serenade ; and there is the sapo comadron, commonly known by 
the name of the Surinam toad, and which is not unusually known 
to receive a regular musical education. ‘There seems,” says 
M. Codazzi, “to be a sort of leader, or Maestro di Capella, for 
so great is the regularity which characterizes their concerts, that 
no one voice is ever heard by itself at such seasons; all com- 
mence together, and all conclude together: solos are not en- 
couraged, and the chorus usually lasts six or eight minutes: then 
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there is a pause, and then another concert or chorus. We have 
left ourselves but little space for the insect tribes; and must, 
therefore, pass over bees and wasps, hornets, moths, butterflies, 
fireflies, brilliant beetles (chinches y pulgas), that is to say, in- 
dustrious nocturnal visitants, vampires on a small scale, who tor- 
ment sadly those who are not accustomed thereto; but we must 
not leave unnoticed one or two species of spiders, which appear 
very disagreeable inmates. The great spider, or bird-catching 
spider, makes itself a nest in trees, and lives on small birds ; it is 
as large as a small crab, and its bite produces fevers, which are 
sometimes of a dangerous character. The aranito de la playa is, 
however, the most formidable of the species; it is less than the 
ordinary ant, and its bite is scarcely perceptible, but so active 
and subtle is the poison that it infuses, that unless very decided 
measures are taken to remedy the effects of the bite, the person 
unfortunately bitten soon dies: scorpions and scolopendras are 
common, and very venomous. It is hardly much to the purpose, 
but we would fain conclude this article with a smile; and, there- 
fore, while we are on the subject of centipedes, myriapodes, or 
scolopendras, let us record the witticism of a distinguished con- 
temporary, who, hearing that the ladies of a certain congregation 
had, at various times, presented their minister (a very popular 


preacher) with no less than one hundred pairs of embroidered 
slippers,—‘“‘ Ah!” exclaimed he, “they take the man for a 


centipede ! 
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We should fear that the dotage of the world was past doubt, 
were it to be proved that Fiction, or a desire thereof, was 
really becoming extinct. With us, partial pauses from inven- 
tion cannot be mistaken for total cessation or complete ex- 
haustion. Our stock of wares is not yet used up, nor is the 
last slide of Fancy’s magic lantern exhibited. Let us not 
then complain. Were it so, men could not but say that we 
have had the crown ! 

It is true that we have put forth no Don Quixote, no 
Gil Blas, no Werter to penetrate and leaven society from 
one end of Europe to the other. No single prose imaginative 
work, in short, wherein are contained philosophies so original 
and startling, as those which give life to those remarkable 
productions. Till of late we were a people too temperate, and, 
with all our Swifts and Churchills—too little sarcastic,—to 
entrust to the utterance of Fancy our persuasion or our scorn,— 
in short, our deepest opinions and feelings. Defoe’s homely 
sincerity of narration was but a dramatic form of utterance. 
Richardson’s minute moral analyses, however earnestly meant, 
were too local in colour, and too delicate in scale, to influence 
mankind, as strongly as the Chivalric, or Roguish, or Passion- 
ate romance just cited. Nor was Fielding’s ‘‘’Tom Jones,” with 
all its wondrous humour, and artistic completeness, a manifesto 
of such wide scope, and serious purpose, as the above. Buton 
the other hand, what a display of invention, character, and 
descriptive power, have we indicated, by those three names, 
even before we mention Goldsmith and Smollett, and Horace 
Walpole—all inventors in their way,—not forgetting the smooth 
Eastern tale by Johnson, which, of its academical kind, is 
hardly less remarkable! Were we to stop short with the 
Boanerges of Lichfield, we might challenge Europe to produce 
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aseries of works, from any one country, representing Imagi- 
native Power in such fulness and variety ! 

But with:thedays of Johnson, the summer of our novel 
writers, but set in. To recapitulate those who laboured in 
the field is puzzling, so great is their number. In the fore- 
most rank will be found many women: Fanny Burney, with 
a terrible humility, cloaking a secret avidity for praise, behind 
whose shyness lurked as quick a consciousness of the ridi- 
culous, as ever made life and society amusing to its possessor : 
Harriet and Sophia Lee, who perfected the romance of passion 
and intrigue, with a mastery over construction and suspense, 
to which few, if any, of their successors have attained : the 
Porters, whose historical pictures, though drawn with the 
flattering mannerism of Westall’s pencil, coloured with the 
flower-garden tints of a fan-painter, are nevertheless notice- 
able, as among the first essays of the kind ventured: Anne 
Radcliffe, that consummate mistress of the pleasures of Fear, 
whose artistical power has been only denied its due praise, by 
those unable to distinguish poetical superstition from ignorant 
credulity. 

Then we are not to forget Maria Edgeworth, the liveliest, 
shrewdest, most sensible teacher in fiction that ever kept school 
for Absentees,* Procrastinators, Ennuyés, and men afflicted with 
inability to say ‘‘ no”—who became positively fascinating, 
however, as often as she could forget the ferule and the 
catechism and the sampler, to paint such Irishmen as the 
Rackrents, or such Englishwomen as Lady Delacour. Nor 
yet Lady Morgan, who turned her philosophy and politics into 
prose Irish melodies—half, reckless farce, half, deep pathos— 
whether right or wrong: among the most brilliant writers of 
her time, and maintaining half-a-dozen stories, which built up 
a reputation on one single improbable invention, by the force 
and vivacity of style, breadth of humour, and fearlessness of 
speculation. Still less must we omit to honour the greatest of 
all female novelists, Miss Austen; great in her absence of 
affectation, in her wonderful knowledge of the secrets of the 
heart, in her power of investing common-place with interest, 
and of constructing works which should have the completeness 
demanded by art, and the unexpected turns which surprise 
and disappoint in daily life. These and many others little less 
excellent, will be found in the interregnum between the Classical 
and the Romantic dynasties of our literature, opening new 
veins of thought and observation, and enlarging the sphere of 
intellectual enjoyment, with an ingenuity none the less wel- 


* See her ‘‘ Absentee,”’ ‘“‘ To-morrow,”’ ‘‘ Helen,’’ ‘‘ Vivian.’’ 
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come because all its productions are stamped with the indi- 
viduality of sex. We have —e of contemporary masculine 
invention to produce equally sterling, except the ‘* St. Leon,” 
and ‘* Caleb Williams,” of Mr. Godwin—stern and eloquent 
and wonderful books, in which the vigour of invention they 
contain is overlaid by the vigour of doubt they so seriously 
and passionately develope ; the incidental thoughts, by their 
boldness, and the language, by its fervid solemnity, too largely 
withdrawing attention from the characters and events of the 
tale. The “* Zeluco” and “ Edward” of Dr. Moore, which 
may perhaps be cited as in their day yet more famous, are now 
deservedly forgotten. They had the hardness of Voltaire’s 
philosophical romances, without the “ brilliant Frenchman’s” 
wit, or charm of style, or keen, though cynical sincerity. 
Need we dwell for even a paragraph upon the next manifes- 
tation made in English fiction? which carried the name of the 
discoverer “ from China to Peru,” and made the dingles and 
brooks, and cottages, and nameless ruins of an obscure corner 
of Great Britain, so many Meccas and Medinas to romantic 
pilgrims from all ends of the earth! Ifwe do not take the 
name and triumphs of Wa.rer Scorr for granted, and there- 
fore, pass them by, it is because we would point to the 
vast amount of secondary talent which clustered round him as a 
centre—to the Scottish novels of Galt, in which the citizen life 
of the people is so quaintly pictured ; and one of whose crea- 
tures, Micah Balwhidder, almost deserves for his “ Annals of 
the Parish,” to be styled the Dr. Primrose of the North 
Countrie—to the animated and powerful tales of Mr. Lockhart, 
who too early seceded from among the novelists, to become a 
terror to all such as did not write under Tory colours—to the 
mechanically clever imitations of Mr. Horace Smith and Mr. 
Ainsworth (before Mr. Ainsworth began to deal in thieves’ 
Latin), and to the host of Irish fietions—for Banim, and Car- 
leton, and Griffin, assuredly ‘* walked by the rede” of the 
Great Unknown, rather than followed the feminine ensigns of 


the lesson-giving Miss Edgeworth, or the romantically political 
Lady Morgan. Were we to allow ourselves a glance at the 
continental influence of the magician at Abbotsford, this 
prelude would never close; enough that its span and its elee- 
trical power were unconsciously prefigured by the poet him- 
self, when writing of his ancestor, Michael Scott the Wizard— 


** And when in Salamanca’s cave 
Him listed his magic wand to wave, 
The bells would ring in Notre Dame.” 
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Taking Scott and his school as the last expression of the 
Romantic or Picturesque, which the world has seen, we must 
advert for an instant to the Realists of Fiction ;—to those, we 
mean, who have taken as the basis of their works, the manners 
and customs of polished society, in place of the traditions of a 
by-gone time, or such habits and speech as by their homely 
and unlettered originality acquire a certain poetical and 
imaginative charm. It is now some twenty-five years since a 
host of clever (we must add) unscrupulous writers, perceived 
that the world was not so monopolized by tales of chivalry, 
but that it was willing to hear how lords and ladies made love, 
and aldermen comported themselves—not so exclusively 
charmed by the “‘ Doric” of Jeanie Deans, or the Glaswegian 
of Leddy Grippy, or the thousand and one brogues of Crohoore 
of the Bill-hook and his following, but that the court jargon 
of Almack’s could also charm, and the manifold dialects of 
Mark-lane and Threadneedle-street amuse. Unfortunately, at 
that time, the movements of the higher classes were rendered 
disproportionately objects of curiosity by their social posi- 
tion. A court hermetically sealed from the vulgar eye, had 
succeeded to a Regency, whose doings were in every one’s 
mouth, and the exclusivism, by which a few unoccupied per- 
sonages of fashion endeavoured to compensate for the absence 
of the splendours among which they loved to figure, shone out 
in piquant contrast to the unrestrained and somewhat dis- 
hevelled freedom of manners, which the million had been in 
the habit of contemplating, till familiarity, according to the 
proverb, had bred contempt. Thus, though a Theodore Hook 
might begin in the sheer playfulness of a wit, too little guided, 
alas! by principle, to hang up fancy interiors of Park-lane and 
Russell-square drawing-rooms—the irritated curiosity of the 
reader was too ready to fancy that his characters, and sketches, 
and allusions, “‘ meant mischief ;” and to demand, supply in- 
evitably ensued. The novelist beeame the scandal-monger— 
was encouraged to draw less and less upon his powers of com- 
bination, and more and more upon his personal experience. 
A Mrs. Gore, while throwing off her half-dozen of novels 
a-year, would probably, in spite of all her cleverness, have been 
found too frequent a claimant on popular attention ; but once 
let it be fancied, that this Peer’s wife, or the other Minister’s 
daughter—that a given man about town, or an eminent woman 
of the world,—was “ put into her book,” and who so welcome 
as Mrs. Gore? It was the next best thing, with a large class 
of readers, to living with Peers and Ministers, and fashionable 
personages. The charm of these revelations is now exhausted ; 
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circulating libraries are no longer besieged for “ Keys” and 
glossaries—English readers have learned that the loudest talk, 
the most courageous professions of intimacy, belong to hearsay 
acquaintance ; they are weary of the inanities of those who 
have attempted the trick without talent to counterfeit expe- 
rience ; but we think. no philosophical observer will review the 
reign of the Fashionable Novel, without recognizing as beyond 
mistake, the deleterious influence it has exercised upon our 
imaginative literature. 

But the ebb of popularity is sometimes no less disastrous 
than its flow. The ‘silver-fork” school was bad: but, in our 
humble judgment, the school of the jail and the lazar-house is 
worse : the former pretended to no particular import or utility; 
the latter, ostensibly taking the side of sympathy and benevo- 
lence, has, in reality, become a vehicle of coarse criminal ex- 
citement, the taste for which will not be easily allayed. 
Doubtless some of the writers, who have laid bare the hideous 
secrets of the cheap school, the workhouse, the condemned 
cell, and the hospital, have been stimulated by imperfect views 
of employing their gifts for good—of quickening the sympa- 
thies of the prosperous for ‘‘ the desolate and oppressed ”— 
and shaming, by exposure, selfish cruelty and vulgar affectation. 
But, besides the utter mis-judgment of the real calling and 
exercise of imagination herein implied, the course they have 
pursued is convicted as pernicious, by its inevitable sequel. 
Where they have given medicine, their successors, more un- 
scrupulous, have unblushingly administered poison. Where 
they have put hearts on the rack, to make the sane wiser by 
saddening them, another race has endeavoured, by the same 
process, to produce that horrible refinement of pleasure, which 
those satiated by luxury have found in positive pain. Let us 
not talk of the convulsionnaire literature of our neighbours the 
French, without pointing, with contrition, to our own: the 
effect of which, we verily believe, may be the worse of the 
two, inasmuch as it is dispensed among a people not so seri- 
ously demoralized, and under a faint pretence of liberality and 
sympathy with human nature. Robert Macaire, we believe. 
produced less specific effect among the gamins of Paris, than 
‘**Jack Sheppard” among the apprentices of London; yet 
** Jack Sheppard,” we as verily believe, would hardly have 
been written, had not ‘ Oliver Twist” gone before it. But 
this is a question which can as little be settled in a paragraph, 
as bya jest or arhapsody; and the subject we propose treating, 
is the influence of the English writers on American imagina- 
tion, not the morality of English fiction. 
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Keeping our purpose steadily in sight, we shall but touch 
upon one other writer,* and who, strictly speaking, belongs 
to none of the classes of novelists we have indicated. This 
is Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. 

Belonging to none, however, he partakes of the nature of all; 
as strange a compound of qualities the most antagonistic, as 
ever puzzled and tempted analyst. If his name go down to 
posterity, it will be as an experimentalist, rather than as an 
artist. In the former capacity, the vivacity of his industry is 
unrivalled. There is hardly a form of literature he has not 
flown at, hardly a colour of thought he has not snatched up, to 
teaze public attention ;—like the adroit matador, who waves his 
harlequin flag before the bull’s eyes, when all other means of 
provoking an encounter fail. If we look over the list of this 
author’s works—amazing in its length, when his age and his 
occupations are considered—we shall find him one year chal- 
lenging the fashionable novelist, by his superior knowledge of 
coat-collars and French dishes—another anticipating the New- 
gate school, by his animating show of crime and courage, or 
crime and knowledge passing for virtue ;—one year trespass- 


* It is with regret we notice an omission in this place on the part of the gentle- 
man who has contributed the paper before us, of the name of the most distinguished 
of English romancers, G. P. R. James. The Foreign circulation of the works of 
this gentleman far exceeds that to which those of Sir E. L. Bulwer have attained, 

‘and the same may be said of the Home. On the well known merit of Mr. James, 
whose skill in history, and powerful developement of its very form and life, whose 
wonderful fecundity of imagination is only equalled by the exquisite beauty of his 
imagery, and whose pretensions, in the unequalled possession of the highest rank as 
a novelist, to high historic excellence also, will we predict be further increased by 
his Henry IV, we think it needless to dilate. Of him alone nearly it may be 
said, among all that he has written, that he has left— 

‘No line, which, dying, he could wish to blot.’ 
Or, in the words of another of England’s bards— 
“ Faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he, 
Among innumerable false, unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal : 
Nor number, nor example, with him wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind, 
Though single.’’ 

When Sir W. Scott saw the ‘‘ Richelieu,” he said that ‘‘ his own mantle would fall 
on a worthy successor ;”’ and, in the high Cavalier Loyalty, and Stainless Faith of the 
Preux Chevalier, both writers exhibit singular coincidence. We rejoice to hear that 
a new edition of Mr. James’ novels, many of which cannot be procured, will shortly 
make its appearance. It should further be mentioned to the honour of this gentle- 
man, that when he found that the office of Historiographer of England was without 
its ancient remuneration, while the Historiographer of Scotland received his, that he 
immediately tendered his resignation of an office which he considered in a degraded 
literary position, to Lord J. Russell. Mr. James had received the appointment 
under his late Majesty William IV.—(Eprror.) 
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ing upon the manor of the Opies and the Inchbalds, by making 
natural affections and deep feelings take a turn in the dance— 
another emulating to the fullest strain of his wits, the satirical 
insouciance of the French philosophical novelists ;—now ven- 
turing a tale of art (upon a ground of artistic taste and know- 
ledge, re a small)—anon, claiming Scott’s vacant throne, 
by assuming, as he thinks, Scott’s tools of conjuration ;—here, 
rummaging classic Pompeii—there, Middle-Age Rome, in 
search of asensation. Need we, too, recall (now almost out of 
breath) poetical essays, in the manner of Byron—of Dryden 
—of Wordsworth ;—philosophical conversations about fate, 
futurity, and petit-maitre triflings on the nothings of the hour ; 
—critical essays, and elaborate history writing ;—dramatic 
efforts, vibrating between a flight at the most impracticable 
character in Britain’s annals, none less than Cromwell ;—and a 
slight patchwork of translated scenes from French melo- 
dramas, borrowed scenes from French novels, to make up a 
play for the favourite actor, whom he had, but a few years 
before, so bitterly satirized? Yet all these things exist ; and 
many thereof have been accepted as substantive efforts, abroad 
as well as at home. The French hate Bulwer, but they read 
him—an offence against English authors, of which they are 
sparingly guilty;—the Germans are willing admiringly to 
follow him, wherever he chooses to direct his busy feet ;—and 
the Americans, we believe, were he to visit their shores, 
would, by thousands and tens of thousands, act again the same 
comedy of homage and curiosity and cross-questioning, that 
they performed for the reception of Mr. Dickens,—even with 
the chance of Pelham’s issue of American Notes, menacing 
them frankly in the face! 

Such are some among the most important appearances in 
English Fiction. We have adverted to them, from being con- 
vinced that the authority they have exercised over the creative 
mind of America, is almost unbounded. This is remarkable 
when viewed in conjunction with that jealousy of the mother 
country, from which the most liberal and poetical of tourists 
from the New World are not free. The same American in 
Paris and in London is not the same being: in the former 
position he is curious, silently observant of modes, humbly 
self-postponing in adopting them—but still at ease; when in 
our metropolis, the mortal will be found no less inquisitive, 
but receiving instruction—the inevitable impress of our social 
superiority (Time’s fault, and not that of either Church or 
State) with an uneasy, defying spirit, embarrassing alike to 
host and guest. Let any one who requires proof of our asser- 
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tion, turn to the published journals of Cooper, and Stidell, and 
of Miss Sedgwick, honest though she was, and bent on enthu- 
siastic veneration. Yet, strange to say, no trace of French in- 
fluence is to be found in the literature of American imagina- 
tion,—the travellers, and the opera, and the architecture, and 
the cookery, the opera houses, and the toilettes of Paris ;—but 
the novelists will neither cast in their lots with the Voltaires 
and Marmontels of the ancien régime, nor the De Staels and 
Chateaubriands of the Empire and Restoration,—nor the Hugos 
and Sands of the July revolution. Whatever be their mate- 
rials, their models are English, with little or no exception, 
even in their Annuals—with much, as we shall presently see, 
that is their own. A, will imitate “ Vivian Grey,” or the late 
Mr. Praed; B, Dr. Croly; C, the delightful and genial 
authoress of ‘* Our Village ;” E, the melancholy thoughts and 
musical verse of Mrs. Hemans. The ‘‘ Hyperion” of Mr. Long- 
fellow, a tale of greater extent, occurs to us, as the one speci- 
men which is distinctly referable to continental models, 

But this is anticipating; since, before we attempt some 
enumeration of what American imagination has accomplished, 
it may not be amiss to look into its treasury, and determine how 
large a store it possesses, of available possessions which are 
strictly indigenous. We shall find this more considerable, 
than our neighbours appear to be aware. To begin :—for the 
uses of the Romancer, a Past is, of course, the first necessity— 
since how is he to dispense with the poetry of Tradition—with 
the thousand adventures and surprises,—broadly developed 
paene Se largely embracing belief, which either civilization 

as in reality smoothed and tamed and modified, or, else, which 
require the enchantment of distance to take the forms and 
colours demanded for the exercise of his Art? Now the 
Americans are not rich in memorials of ancient history ; few 
are their visible or traditional records of human life and enter- 
prise, compared with those which crowd so vast a portion of 
our hemisphere. Yet they are not utterly destitute. Before 
Humboldt and Dupleix, and Norman and Stephens, revealed 
the mysterious treasures of the Central Continent—there must 
have been a thousand rumours, passed from the sailor to the 
settler, from the pioneer to the dweller in towns, of immense 
cities in ruin, of vast temples and palaces covered with elabo- 
rate and grotesque records, which no man can read—far more 
engaging to the imagination than the precise knowledge 
which has been revealed to us by the machete of the working 
Indian, or the measuring-line of the Artist. What a glimpse 
into some such a faéry land of mystery and — was 
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afforded by the Padre of Santa Cruz del Quiché to Mr. 
Stephens,—giving rise to a burst of the true romantic spirit, on 
the part of one of the liveliest of modern travellers, worth 
ninety-nine out of every hundred visionary scenes got up by 
the cruelly taxed invention of the novelist ! 

After describing other ruins, ‘‘the Padre,” says Mr. Stephens, 
‘told us more ; something that increased our excitement to the 
highest pitch * * * * that four days on the road to Mexico, 
on the other side of the Great Sierra, was a living city, large 
and populous, occupied by Indians, precisely in the same state 
as before the discovery of America. He had heard of it many 
years before at the village of Chagul, and was told by the 
villagers, that from the topmost ridge of the Sierra, this city 
was distinctly visible. He was then young, and with much 
labour climbed to the naked summit of the Sierra, from which, 
at a height of ten or twelve thousand feet, he looked over an 
immense plain, extending to Yucatan and the Gulf of Mexico, 
and saw at a distance a large city spread over a great space, 
and with turrets white and glittering in the sun. The tradi- 
tionary account of the Indians of Chagul is, that no white man 
has ever reached this city; that the inhabitants speak the 
Maya language ; are aware that a race of strangers has con- 
quered the whole country round ; and murder any white man 
who attempts to enter their territory. They have no coin or 
other circulating medium ;—no horses, cattle, mules, or other 
domestic animals, except fowls; the cocks they keep under 
ground, to prevent their crowing being heard.” 

Surely, in the above passage, the marvellous is carried to 
its highest point of fascination—the last touch of minute de- 
scription adding to its just authentication, sufficient to satisfy 
the credulity of fancy, ever willing to be cheated! Nor do we 
doubt but that a Scott might have gathered myriads of inti- 
mations and assertions, equally tempting, from the remotest 
period when the white man set foot in the Western World! It 
would seem superfluous to mention the advent of the dis- 
coverers, as opening a treasury hardly to be exhausted ; since 
we have had a “Conquest of Mexico,” by Dr. Bird, and a 
** Mercedes of Castille,” by Mr. Cooper, in assurance that Trans- 
atlantic novelists have not neglected an epoch so pregnant 
with every combination which could fire the fancy of an artist. 
Yet so inflated, and colourless, and make-believe, are the pro- 
ductions in question, as to convince us, that faith in these 
olden heroes must be sluggish, or knowledge small. The 
“Pizarro” of Kotzebue and Sheridan has more of the per- 
suasion of reality than the first novel. There is more imagina- 
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tion in one page of Washington Irving’s “Chronicle of Gra- 
nada,” or more matter-of-fact biography of Columbus in 
Mr. Theodore Irving’s “ Life of Hernando del Soto,” than in 
all Mr. Cooper’s fancied scenes. Who has thought of pre- 
senting the conspiracy of Guevora and Moxica, with the sud- 
den arrival of the Admiral in the midst of the rebels—a junc- 
ture as breathless as the famous appearance of Roderick 
Dhu, surrounded by his clansmen? Who has even attempted 
a portrait of the ill-fated Princess Anacoana ;—or so much as 
dared to sketch the dignified and pious adventurer in the 
moment of his disgrace, when sent a chained prisoner home to 
Spain, and loaded with a shame in those days yet heavier than 
bonds or fetters—the charge of sorcery? Yet these passages 
are little more remote from modern American sympathies, 
than were the offences of the Normans against the Saxons, or 
the greenwood life of Robin Hood, from the sympathies of 
the English, at the moment when Scott wove them into his 
brilliant ‘‘ lvanhoe.” 

The field, then, of Spanish conquest and discovery, lay still 
open to the American novelist, rich and all but untouched. It is 
true that the Romancer who would make its treasures his own, 
must have ripe scholarship as well as powerful genius ; com- 
mand over the highest order of ideal portraiture, as well as cun- 
ning in protracting suspense, and in devising fable ;—but the 
Americans have other chambers of History than those tenanted 
by the glittering Hidalgo and the dusky Cacique. They have the 
days of the Pilgrim Fathers to look back to; and, assuredly, 
in these, everything that the National novelist could demand, 
—strongly marked characters—primitive manners—the re- 
membrances of an Old World—the surprises of a New. 
The Patriarch, the Prophet, the Regicide, the Witchfinder, 
start up in turn, as we glance, ever so hastily, at the history 
of the early settlements; and with them the perils of a 
wonderful and savage land, magnified to a terrific grandeur 
by superstitious fanaticism. Wherein are the Winthrops, and 
the Mathers less fitted to adorn a tale, than the Burleighs and 
Bellendens of Scotland’s religious wars ?—yet, in the course of 
many years’ reading, we can only call to mind one American 
story of pretension, in which times and personages so eminently 
picturesque are even touched. It is a reproach to those who 
boast so proudly of liberty of conscience. 

When we come to the scenery and the savage life of the 
New World, we fare better. The lake, the prairie, the prime- 
val forest, the ocean-like river—the swamp and the cane-brake, 
have seized with powerful hold upon the imaginations of 
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many a quick and truth-loving spirit. The charm of nature's 
immensity and solitude and profuse richness, is rendered in 
manya poem and paragraph with an accuracyand an enthusiasm 
that fascinate even those, whose conceptions of proportion and 
beauty have been framed on so widely different a scale as ours. 
Page after page of unconscious poetry is to be found in 
the records of naturalists, and giving a life and beauty to 
some prosy local history of nooks and corners of the world, 
which we hove only seen on the maps since our adult days. But 
in this literature of description, the realists have the advantage 
of the romancers. We know of no American novel which 
contains passages so impressive as crowd the journals of Audu- 
bon and Cattlin, the more orderly productions of Timothy Flint, 
and the “Astoria” of Irving, even if we purposely cast out of ac- 
count some of the most vivid pages in our own literature of 
modern travel, which tell the wonders of the Hawk’s Nest— 
and the island of Mackinaw—Niagara Falls, and the Missis- 
sippi River.—It is here, for the first time, that we strike upon 
a vein of nationality ; that we find the Romancer in a new and 
magnificent theatre. Nor is the skilful painting of such scenery, 
(to follow out the metaphor) so contemptible in the seale of 
artistic excellence as some critics assert. Itis easier to satirize 
Anne Radcliffe, when she makes the moon rise twice in one 
night, than to reproduce the slightest of her Claude-like pic- 
tures of the South ; and though we cannot commend the Trans- 
atlantic novelists for as much spirit and discrimination in de- 
lineating their figures, as the wild and waste places in which 
the latter are presented—the praise of well describing nature, 
so as to bring unfamiliar scenes before the eye, must be cor- 
dially awarded to them. 

Ere we have done with the American writers’ materials for 
Romance,—the Indian tribes suggest themselves as offering 
scope for the highest powers. The record of their existence— 
now, indeed, a Sybilline leaf—at this distance seems a page of 
the truest poetry. What eloquence in their language! What 
a fullness of fancy in their names of persons and A amr In their 
deeds, what a combination of the virtues that attract, and 
the terrors that fascinate ! Whata mine of dim and picturesque 
superstitions,—what a chronicle of patience and daring—do 
these annals present tous! We are grateful to no one more 
precisely informed, who shall limit our sympathy, and check our 
enthusiasm, by showing us the Savage rather than the Warrior, 
—by representing the indomitable Hunter but as a well-trained 
brnte—and the Sachem’s speech, (sometimes how Homeric!) 
as the mere lispings of a childish intellect, the poetry of which 
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lies as much in our own condescension, as in its own intrinsic 
meaning. And the spectacle of the Red Man, elbowed from 
his own pleasant life and pleasant lands by coarse speculation 
and enterprise, hired as a mercenary blood-hound by the 
bribery addressed to his most degrading passions—dwindling 
with diseases we have implanted in his frame; a wretched 
lingerer in the world—abused by his neighbours—abased in his 
own eyes,—amounts to one of the most painful enigmas of Life. 
Limited though the store of treasure be which is thus furnished, 
it is unique, and it will be shown presently to what extent the 
American romancer has availed himself of it. We are in- 
clined, however, to believe, that however ceaseless his draughts 
on Indian tradition and Indian character, however elaborate 
his portraits and groups, he has never gone beyond that sim- 
ple incident struck out by Defoe with the instinct of genius 
—the surprise of Robinson Crusoe on finding the print of a 
man’s foot in the sand. 

To point out the stores which the American novelist has at 
command, would be interminable, had we the means to sum up 
in a few pages, the features of a Present and a Society ever pre- 
senting new combinations. Apart from a hundred habits and 
usages, which have all the freshness of oddity, we will not consent 
to believe in the monotony of character, superficially ascribed 
to the Americans by Mr. Dickens. What chance would a 
Cooper have had, during a six months’ sojourn in England, 
of finding a Sam Weller, or a Baillie Jarvie?—The best ob- 
server of whimsicalities must draw from a ripe, not a crude 
heap of humours, if he means to reconstruct a character. We 
have evidence in the grave books of our far-away cousins, in 
their own travelling selves, that even the average middle class 
belonging to the cities, whose peculiarities are not called out 
in the struggle of a rough and primitive life, are overgrown 
with individualities, ‘‘plenty as blackberries.”—Perhaps, how- 
ever, it is a matter of national religion for their authors to ab- 
stain from pourtraying these, whether for jest or earnest, in 
fictitious composition.—An American is rarely to be found 
lessoning Americans about ‘‘ manners or want of manners,” but 
he gets into a passion. Whatever quaint confessions may 
ooze out unconsciously through the sermonizing or scurrilous 
paragraphs of the Newspaper Editor, or the speeches vented 
when the avatar of a Lafayette—or of a Fanny Ellsler !—excites 
popular enthusiasm to a boiling point ;—whatever traits peep 
forth in the comparisons, or the complaints of tourists—or are 
frankly noted down as common-place truths by biographers, 
we suspect that the Transatlantic Rabelais, who bade his own 
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countrymen laugh at their own folly or ignorance, or other pe- 
culiarity whatsoever, would run a powerful chance of being 
Lynched, or at best would become an object of as terrible 
ie as Termagaunt or Mahound were of old to all Christian 
men and true believers. 

Long as our preamble is, it could be extended to the awful 
compass of a 4th-of-July oration, were we to trace literary 
results to political causes, and examine the first principles of 
Democracy, by way of knowing ‘‘ what fruit could spring from 
such a seed.” But we leave this to the De Tocquevilles and 
Martineaus, and will now, as well as we are able, glance over 
the list of American writers of Fiction of yesterday and to- 
day. 

The first who presents himself is Charles Brockden Brown. 
In three words, a coarse Godwin: who had power, neverthe- 
less, to make himself heard across the Atlantic, in his life-time, 
and to give his namea hold on posterity. Two of his favourite 
romances, moreover, “‘ Arthur Mervyn” and ‘“ Edgar Hunt- 
ley,” may justly claim the merit of nationality ;—since the 
turning point of the one, is the great pestilence in Philadelphia ; 
and the interest of the other is enhanced to a wilder horror 
by the introduction of the savage human and brute figures, 
which prowled about new settlements in the wilderness. On 
perusing these tales a second time,—if there be still romance 
readers in England fond enough for such a folly,—the want of 
distinctive character makes itself felt yet more strongly than 
the imitation we have above intimated. The author could 
manage suspense, terror, and wonder, nearly as skilfully as 
his prototype; but his power over the marvellous was of the 
second order. The inventor can always insure a certain effect, 
who deals in monstrous prodigies,—as in stage-music, bizarre 
combinations for superhuman situations rarely fail to strike 
the ear, though requiring small exertion of genius; but he 
must be a great master, who, having seized an impossibility, 
can so artfully interweave it with the common passions of 
humanity, and the common characters which flit across the 
world’s stage, as to lull our discriminating powers into for- 
getting that the whole is a dream. Without the charlatan’s 
vulgar exhibition of “‘ trine, sextant, and pentacle,’ we are 
convinced of St. Leon’s possession of the elixir vite as of a 
familiar fact, by the wonderful truth to nature with which he 
describes the operations of the marvellous gift, and the 
characters of those influenced by it. Whereas, during the 
whole exhibition of disasters attendant upon the Somnam- 
bulists’ malady in Mr. Brown’s thrilling ‘‘Edgar Huntley,” 
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we can never forget that it is an outrageous melodrama which 
is holding us breathless; a little ashamed of the impatient 
interest conjured up by spell so unrefined. Thus too, while 
Arthur Mervyn’s strangely = adventures put curi- 
osity on the rack with a power little less torturing than the 
secret of Falkland or Caleb Williams, the masterly strokes of 
character, the deep philosophical insight into the workings of 
a noble and perverted spirit, which leave on the mind of the 
reader who closes the English novel, a shadow and a power and 
a material for question and self-examination—are no where 
evidenced in the American tale. But Mr. Brockden Brown’s 
tales, however, possess the merits of unity of purpose and 
earnestuess of manner, combined, in no common a The 
master idea of each story is worked out in every possible 
device, and set off by every most advantageous accessory, no 
matter how boldly procured. In “ Edgar Huntley,” we have 
one sleep-walker’s adventures turning upon those of another 
visited with the same perilous habit ; thus, in “ Wieland,” the 
prodigious ventriloquial powers of Carwin, produce effects 
miraculous as frightful, from their being exercised on one in 
whom incipient monomania is lurking ;—in both, the principal 
and secondary incidents being interwoven with a closeness and 
singleness of heart, on the author’s part, not even exceeded in 


Hoffmann’s wonderful compounds of the preternatural and the 
familiar, in his fantasy-pieces. Lastly, the style of these 
novels is impressive—not me roeng | of the selected model.— 


None of those strange neologisms had, in Mr. Brown’s time, 
crept into print, of which the Sedgwicks and Willises of our 
own day make such triumphant use. The written language of 
our Transatlantic friends might be, then, stiff and cumbrous, 
and chargeable with prosiness, but at least it was English. 
Possibly the majority of their authors will now consider it as 
a merit, that they have put themselves out of the reach of this 
praise. 

But though the novels of Mr. Brown have worn, to the 
extent of being included in a Library of Standard English Fic- 
tion—they are far from having made the same sensation in 
their day, as was excited by the writings of his successor, 
Washington Irving.—Dare we say, that, in the extravagant 
popularity of this writer’s ‘‘ Sketch Book,” and “ Bracebridge 
Hall,” was more distinctly implied contempt of the Americans, 
than in most of the attacks which have been launched against 
their taste and intellect? ‘ Mon dane parle, et méme il parle 
bien!” We did not put ourselves out of the way to enter into 
the dry local humour of Knickerbocker’s History—we could 
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not, in the light and graceful sketches by which Geoftry 
Crayon won his spurs, foresee the cums of Columbus, 
and Granada, and Astoria; but we could raise up eyes and 
clap hands at the American who absolutely loved Stratford- 
upon-Avon, and Falstaff’s London haunts, and the old fashioned 
merriment of Christmas at Brereton Hall, as if it was a miracle 
that an American should feel the poetry and humour of these 
things! Or shall we lay Mr. Irving’s immediate accept- 
ance here to the account of his taste in style and expression— 
a gift how increasingly rare in these days? Never was any 
writer less Puritanical or exclusive in his cast of mind; he 
sympathises with, while he smiles at, a Antonio Agapida ; 
his whole heart aad soul go forth with the Caballero, Columbus, 
on his voyage of discovery; though he loves the old houses 
of Manhattan well, the obscurest nook of the Alhambra or the 
Albaycin is dearer to him than could be a wilderness of palaces 
at home. Yet was never any one more chastely reserved in 
thought and word than Mr. Irving. He laughs loud, but the 
jest might be sifted for the pastime of Una herself. He is as 
delicate in his mirth as in his pathos—“ as modest as a maid,” 
while he can use broadsword and quarter-staff like any lusty 
bachelor. Was it the purity of his mind and the harmony of 
his language, then, which told on our public, and not the 
wonder at the source whence such good gifts sprung? Be this 
as it may, it was his English and European sketches, “ The 
Broken Heart,” and the ‘‘ Stout Gentleman,” and ‘* The Bold 
Dragoon,” and “ Annette Delarbre,” Lady Lillycraft with her 
dogs, and Master Simon with his village choir, which won 
Irving his thousands of readers. We are now inclined to 
apportion all these a place in the distance, compared with his 
capital Dutch American legends. _In these he is unequalled. 
Nothing so good of their kind as Rip von Winkle, and Ichabod 
Crane, and Dolph Heyliger, had been given to the world since 
the days of the Primroses and the Flamboroughs and Beau 
Tibbs—and the former worthies had the advantage of being 
set in a framework of manners at once rich and homely, 
quaintly elaborate, but curiously in harmony with our sym- 
— These few stories, separated from their companions, 
ay a capital basis for an American Eulenspiegel, or Gammer 
Grettrel. It is grievous that their author chest so soon have 
become wearied of telling them. Even at this distance of 
time, now that he has become an historian and a grave diplo- 
mate, we cannot resist crying out like children for “‘ more !” 
From Mr. Irving, as the first and most graceful specimen 
of the travelled American Novelist, we must pass to one whese 
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coming, perhaps, thrust his finer graces and sweeter temper 
into the shade ; inasmuch as a loud voice, and a bold step, and a 
manly presence, will always cleara ring, and for the moment at- 
tract the million. And in right of number as well as of merit,— 
the personal 1 ea of the author forgotten,—Mr. Cooper 
must be styled foremost, if not first in point of time, among 
the novelists of America. His, however, has been the singular 
and most unsatisfactory fortune, of living to see a brilliant 
reputation dwindle, and of losing the sympathy of his country- 
men, without gaining the compensating hold of esteem among 
foreign nations. The prophet is no longer honoured in any 
land as formerly. It is worth while to examine the causes 
of so signal a decline in popularity, by giving a brief retrospect 
of our author’s works. 

The first were novels of high promise, and brilliant merit, 
rather than striking originality: in which an attempt to apply 
Scott's dramatic and pictorial manner of description to the 
scenes and characters of the New World, was successfully 
carried through. Let us observe, however, that, on his own 
showing, Mr. Cooper was urged to essay this style by pique. In 
his preface to ‘‘The Pioneers,” one of his frequent introductory 
manifestos, the egotism and petulance of which have only been 
equalled by Sir Edward Bulwer in his introductory harangues, 
Mr. Cooper frankly declares, that the first of his novels “was 
written because I was told I could not write a grave tale; so, 
to prove that the world did not know me, I wrote one that was 
so grave nobody would read it. * * * The second was written 
to see if I could not overcome this neglect of the reading 
world. * * * The third has been written exclusively to please 
myself, so it would be no wonder if it displeased everybody 
else.” How different this ill-humoured affectation of indepen- 
dence and disdain, from the hearty and cheerful submission to 

ublic taste, everywhere announced and maintained by Scott! 

hus has many a scold plumed herself upon sincere speaking, 
while in reality indulging the uneasiness of an embittered 
spirit. Here was distinctly manifested the want of that 
geniality without which no tale-teller will ever long retain his 
listeners. Wisely said the old preacher, “ Never provoke 
those you aim to profit.” Nevertheless, there was sufficient 
animation of grouping and depth of colour in Mr. Cooper's 
first essays to conceal this defect—while in his third, he hit 
upon his one creation,—it may be added, one of the two real 
characters added to the world’s stock of Figaros and Baillie 
Jarvies, by Transatlantic writers :— we mean, of course, 
Leatherstocking the Hunter. 
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The existence of this being in America it is not ours to 
question :—neither whether such a compound of fine heart and 
rough hand, child-like simplicity and profound resource (not to 
say cunning), is possible in any state of society. Leatherstock- 
ing is, throughout, a coherent actual being ; and so entirely do 
his exploits and sayings,—given to the public through some 
eighteen volumes,—satisfy us of his worth and individuality, 
that we do not even care to know who or what were his 
parents; how, asa child, he was thrust out into the wilderness 
for education and maintenance, or, in what course of events 
was contracted that close and life-binding Indian friendship, 
which makes him rarely appear—never in moments of emer- 
gency and peril—without his red-skinned Orestes at his side. 
Enough, that his truth, and honesty, and gentleness, never 
disappoint us : and if the patience, endurance, and keenness of 
wit, with which he is gifted, be miraculous, they are developed 
with so gradual a strain upon the credulity, that it is not the 
breathless reader who will perceive the exaggeration, but the 
heartless weigher of probability by drachm and scruple,—the 
Critic; who returning dispassionately to consider the pro- 
portions of the figure, finds the benevolent and philosophical 
white savage of the woods of the Heroic stature,—that is, 
above the size of life. 

The manner in which the feats of this ‘‘ noticeable man” 
are displayed in Mr. re novels, is calculated to impress 
the reader as strongly as his individualities of speech, costume, 
and action. Our author’s tales of adventure exhibit an admi- 
rable mixture of direct earnestness and minute prolixity. Mr. 
Cooper narrates an escape through the woods, a siege in a 
block-house, or a chace at sea, with the deliberate and fascina- 
ting clearness of Richardson when he detailed the progress 
of passion, the conflict of opposing principles, in the female 
heart. He has a lachimo’s minutely noted knowledge of the 
sails and ropes of a ship, of the rocks and mosses and herbage 
of the forest and the uiiemen, and with this he can work up 
a spell as potent as the Ancient Mariner exercised upon the 
wedding guest, who must needs be held still till the tale be 
told out! ‘The Borderers,” “ The Prairie,” ‘* The Last of the 
Mohicans,” “The Red Rover,” will all bear witness, if con- 
sulted, to the justice of our assertion ; each of them is more or 
less built on one main incident, the conclusion of which is art- 
fully suspended. Nothing can be more favourable to the exhi- 
bition of a single character than this singleness of purpose ; the 
exercise, however, becomes difficult, in proportion as the means 
are limited ; and the sustaining power which can conduct a 
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story toits close, without plot or episode, must comprise truth 
to nature, as well as directness of purpose, in no common 
measure. 

Mr. Cooper had hardly struck the right chord, in the in- 
troduction of the Trapper to his public, when, with the in- 
genuity of genius, he hastened to exhibit his one other variety 
as a novelist, by resorting to the sea for interest. ‘‘ The 
Pilot” raised his fame to its culminating point. The Ameri- 
cans were enchanted at the furious nationality of this tale, in 
which a mercenary trader in rebellion (to call Paul Jones by 
no severer name,) was invested with the dignity of a patriot 
hero, and the dark sublimity of a Childe or Corsair of the 
Byronic school. The English accepted the characters and the 
invention with good-tempered indifference, for the sake of a 
gallery of marine pictures, the like of which only exists in the 
works of Vandervelde. The steerage of the Ariel through the 
shoals, the wreck of the schooner, the apparition of the sails 
of the gigantic man-of-war above the fog, were detailed with a 
clearness and animation so rare and riveting, as to make 
awkwardness in the management of incident overlooked, and 
utter inefficiency in portrait-painting accepted as faithful 
delineation. For we do not imagine that any novel-reader 
now looks upon Long Tom Coffin as one of the genuine sailor- 
brood. His terms may be of the sea: but in his nature he 
essentially differs little from Mr. Cooper’s favourite forest 
heroes. Our remark will apply to the sea-novels which fol- 
lowed ‘* The Pilot.” In ‘*The Red Rover,” it is the Dolphin 
and the Bristol Trader which are the characters, and neither 
commanders, crew, nor passengers—so likewise in ‘‘ The Water- 
witch,” ‘‘ The Feu-Follet,” and even the awkward English 
tale, ‘‘ The Two Admirals,” the craft of the stories and their 
manceuvres absorb us, and the “live stock” is put up with as 
part of the bargain. It is not so with the novels of Smollett, 
nor even with the more farcical and slighter productions of 
Marryat: while neither the old nor the new English author 
can compete with the American in the arrangement of a scene, 
or the description of an incident. We have already appor- 
tioned a like faculty to Mr. Brown, as his chiefest merit :— 
let nicer observers decide, whether or not we have indieated a 
characteristic of American authorship. 

By the publication of the land and sea romances, upon which 
we have dwelt no longer than their merits deserve, it might 
have been thought that Mr. Cooper had earned himself a life- 
long reputation. The novels were exactly calculated to flatter 
national pride to its utmost—primitive life being therein as- 
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serted as a nobler thing than the time-worn institutions of 
civilization—“ the stars and the stripes” for ever paraded as 
flying in triumph over the Union Jack. On the other hand, 
we English, who only very lately, if ever, have ceased to 
regard America as a prodigal son—self-disinherited, but still 
akin, looked on with pleasure to see a fresh and vigorous 
spirit employing new materials in a new manner. Well 
would it have been for Mr. Cooper's fame, had he then ceased 
from the pastime of trying the world’s sympathy! Instead of 
this, however, he came to Europe: and from that moment, 
the wane of his reputation commenced. He brought with him 
the consciousness of a celebrated man, “and the manner, or 
want of manner” (to quote Scott’s careless words in his journal,) 
‘* peculiar to his countrymen.” From the Europeans he seems 
to have expected a sympathy, and observance—if not a homage 
—which he did not find : grew as miserable about precedences 
as a dowager gentleman-usher, and as disputatious in behalf 
of his country’s supremacy, ere it was disputed, as the Ame- 
rican host met with by Miss Sedgwick on the RKhine—who, 
unable to endure the cheerfulness about him, which had no 
reference to the privilege of living under a President, or the 
luxuries of Slavery, volunteered to tell the unlucky king-and- 
priest-ridden passengers on board the dampschiff what “a tall 


place his country was!” There is hardly an entry in Mr. 
Cooper’s journals in which the ink is not one-half bile. And 
this state of matters is the more deplorable, since we can also 
therein perceive that the writer is a man who is always in a 
‘* positive fume of honest intentions,’ and who, when scolding 
the loudest, is trying the hardest to admire! Of this, in- 
deed, our author wy | gave proof in two bulky volumes of 


expostulation upon their morals, manners, and politics, ad- 
dressed to his countrymen ; where ‘‘the Travelling Bachelor” 
(such, if we recollect, was his assumed name,) wrought him- 
self up into a positive rage of righteous zeal to amend that 
which was imperfect at home—and with such success as irre- 
trievably to affront all addressed by his strictures. Grateful as 
they had been for the pleasant company of Natty Bumppo and 
Long Tom Coffin, ‘‘ The States” were by no means disposed to 
sit down humbly under the conviction that the novelist was 
the one finished gentleman, and clear-sighted politician, and 
unprejudiced philosopher to be found in their borders. The 
waar part of the press answered his lectures on behaviour 
with the coarse jokes in which the Americans excel: the 
thinkers of a higher order found too much self-sufficiency and 
inconsistency—too constant a struggle between the man of the 
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Old and the man of the New World, to admit the value of his 
lucubrations. The laughers laughed, and the doctors de- 
nounced to good purpose: Mr. Cooper took formal and angry 
leave of the unworthy Republic ; and, if we recollect right, of 
authorship also. In reality, however, it was merely bidding a 
farewell to Popularity. Since that time he has written much, 
and with sufficient foree and spirit to command a certain 
audience; but his name no longer circulates throughout 
Europe. His readers have long been aware of the scanty 
store of inventions at his command : the tone of some of his 
novels has displeased many—the tediousness of such as ‘‘ The 
Headsman,” and ‘‘ The Heidenmauer,” alienated more. One 
alone among the romances in which he turned his Continental 
residence to account, deserved a better fate. We mean “ The 
Bravo,”—the leading invention of which—an innocent man 
compelled by craft to assume the abhorred reputation of a 
state assassin, under penalty of a parent’s life—has always 
seemed to us worthy of a far better treatment than Mr. 
Cooper’s. On such an idea Schiller might have based one of 
his tragedies. Our novelist, however, falls far beneath the 
passion of his subject. A boat-race gives him opportunity of 
exercising his usual skill in exciting curiosity : and he dwells 
again and again ex proposito,as a sturdy American should, 
upon the tortuous and unfeeling despotism of Venetian policy 
—but of the life of the Rialto and the Riva there is nota 
trace. His gondoliers speak the same language as his saga- 
mores of the prairie and forest; his patricians are after the 
portraits of Colonel Trumbull, rather than the stately deli- 
neations of Titian and Giorgione ; and his hero and heroine 
are now, as ever, automatons, which, though constructed on 
the approved proportions of the Apollo and the Venus—after 
the fashion of the Transatlantic mantua-maker, who had pro- 
vided herself with a model of the latter, by way of doing fit 
justice to the waists and shoulders of her western villagers— 
are totally guiltless of human flesh and blood. It is remark- 
able, indeed, in Mr. Cooper’s novels—and must be pointed out 
as one of the many causes of their declining popularity,—that 
the female characters are always forced and unreal. Content 
Heathcote, in ‘‘ The Borderers,” is beautiful and placid as a 
creation: and the reader’s feelings are strongly appealed to 
more than onee, on behalf of the Indian woman, especially in 
that scene where the wife of one of the chiefs, who has been 
forsaken for a white beauty, meekly submits herself to the 
latter, without anger or remonstrance, sorrowfully craving her 
protection. But we find nothing to pair off with the Jeanie 
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Deans and Meg Merrilies, the Diana Vernon and the Re- 
becca, the Elspeth Mucklebackit and the Meg Dods, the 
Queen Elizabeth and the Hameline de Croye, of the Waverley 
Novels. Some might be disposed, from the flatness of this 
portion of Mr. Cooper’s works, to spin theories as to the con- 
dition and character of woman in America: but these specula- 
tions may be left for another time and place. In the mean- 
time, taking matters in their order, it falls to our lot to con- 
sider a single specimen of a single variety of the sex—Miss 
Sedgwick the novelist. 

This lady is the first of the Authoresses of the New World 
whose claims have been recognized in this. In one or two old 
fashioned English houses, it is true, may be found a volume 
of Miscellanies by Mrs. Bleecker, containing a story founded 
on the vicissitudes of the Border War—but the book is so 
entirely forgotten in America, that Mr. Stone, in his preface to 
the “ Life of Thayendanegea,” laments his inability to procure 
a copy, even among the descendants of its writer. And the 
tale in question—though remembered by us as bearing the 
powerful impress of truth,—was too inartificially constructed 
to live: its authoress narrating what she had seen and 
suffered, by way of relief to her mind, rather than exercising a 
craft for the amusement of her countrywomen. Not so Miss 
Sedgwick. Her lot has been easy, her life prosperous, her 
position high: and the fruits of her leisure claim notice 
among American works of art. 

In some respects, indeed, the novels of this ingenious and 
amiable lady may be cited as the most thoroughly national 
productions we have yet mentioned. Whereas Mr. Irving 
writes as a citizen of the world, whose tolerance is as exten- 
sive as his learning,—and Mr. Cooper, as an irritable partisan, 
who only dislikes America less than England,—Miss Sedg- 
wick shows herself honestly and complacently National. She 
owns a heart awake to the impressions of Poetry, and an eye 
for the beauties of Antiquity ;—like a gentlewoman, too, she en- 
joys, with fine relish, mr | comfort and domestic luxury ; but 
the predominance of her patriotic feeling is so inordinate, that 
on her arriving in England, and encountering these pleasures 
in a larger proportion than at home, her temper becomes 
soured, her judgment warped, and the whole woman is up in 
arms to defend the superior simplicity and unworldliness of 
the manners and habits of her country. On the Continent, 
where comparison could be made without rivalry, she recovers 
her sense and her sympathy, to a degree which would be 
amusing in one who is a professed moralist, were it not also 
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rather pitiable. To Miss Sedgwick, then, we are indebted for 
the heartiest pictures of Transatlantic life and manners with 
which we are acquainted. She has not Mr. Cooper's power,— 
her stories fail lamentably, in point of construction,—being 
rarely clear of a strain of sentimental incident as flagrantly 
lack-a-daisical as if it had issued from the Minerva Press— 
but she has the finer observation of her sex: and her sketches, 
though faint, are full of character. To instance a little,— 
“ Redwood,” the earliest of her novels before us, possesses 
almost every defect as a story ;—there is a young lady—an out- 
rageous caricature of Julia Mannering—whose coquetry and 
hardness of heart are not to be believed unless the genus take 
forms in America with which we are unfamiliar ;—there is 
a family riddle thrown down with wonderful adroitness, in the 
midst of a knot of people most heterogeneously brought toge- 
ther, who are still (such is life!) the precise half dozen whom 
alone the puzzle concerns ;—there is a captain bold, and a free- 
thinking father, one degree more inexplicable than the parent 
of Miss Hawkins’s Rosanne. In spite, however, of the dead 
weight of absurdity, there is life and buoyancy enough in the 
novel to keep it afloat. The character of Debby Lenox alone 
would atone for a double quantity of nonsense and improba- 
bility. Old, harsh, uncouth, uncompromising, and a spinster 
with all a spinster’s odd ways—the propensity to chace man- 
kind excepted—Debby is still so true, so generous, so avail- 
able, as to be the real heroine of the book. And she is not 
English ;—her homely virtues have been matured in a more 
rough and bustling world than ours;—her racy and graphic 
expressions belong to no shire on this side the water. An 
attempt at the same character was not unsuccessfully made 
in Mrs. Trollope’s “ Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw ;”—but 
whereas Debby is all consistent—prejudice and generosity 
being nicely dove-tailed together with most congruous incon- 
eruity,—Aunt Cli is full of contradictions : at one moment 
liberal, omnipotent in industry, and keen in foresight as 
a faery queen—at the next, blind, hard-hearted, perverted, 
and foolishly indulgent, in exeuse and aid of the infamous 
projects of the brute, Whitlaw, her nephew and darling. 

Our praise of “‘ Redwood” is again justified by its episode 
of life among the Shakers, in which Miss Sedgwick has 
courage enough to show the bright as well as the dark side of 
a state of society so utterly strange, that, without some appli- 
cability to the wants and wishes of a certain class, it must, of 
necessity, have long ago crumbled to pieces. But one of the 
peculiarities of our authoress is, a certain leaning to sec- 
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tarianism, totally independent of assent or bigotry; this 
proclivity being displayed beyond the possibility of mis- 
take, in her real ‘ Letters from Abroad to Kindred at 
Home.” In “ Hope Leslie,” the second and the best of 
Miss Sedgwick’s tales, this turn of mind is also character- 
istically evidenced. The story is laid in the early days of 
New England ; and hence, as we have said, especially to be 
welcomed among American fictions. ‘‘ Hope Leslie,” too, is 
far better constructed than ‘‘ Redwood,”—the old times of the 
Pilgrims were marked by contrast and romantic incident. 
The Indians were then a fierce and dangerous enemy to the 
dwellers in the wilderness—while among the Colonists every 
variety of human character, from the stern recusant with the 
spirit of a martyr, down to those unwillingly dragged from the 
flesh-pots of Egypt to endure the privations of the desert— 
presents itself ready and tempting to the novelist’s hand. If 
Miss Sedgwick does not possess force or far-sightedness to 
avail herself to the full of these advantages, she has here, at 
least, proved herself well aware of their existence. Unequal 
to the production of a Mause Headrigg and a Lady Margaret 
Bellenden, she has, nevertheless, skilfully marked the Puritan 
versus the woman of the world in Jennet and Mrs. Grafton. 
She has given, too, a portrait of the Governor’s lady—Madam 
Winthrop—through all the superficial coldness and formality 
of which, sweetness of heart and soundness of judgment are 
discernible. ‘To this group of female characters—the best we 
ean call to mind in any American novel—the Indian girl must 
be added. We cannot, of course, place Magawisea among the 
striking savage portraits of Mr. Cooper; though, possibly, her 
elevated and self-sacrificing heroism is not more flattered than 
their courage and poetical eloquence. At all events, the 
novelist had noble warrant for her creation, in the well-known 
incident of the rescue of Captain Smith by Pocohontas; and 
by only working out the devotion of that noble girl one step 
further, has given us a heroine little less highly-toned than the 
Chimene of Corneille. More might have been made, it is true, 
of the struggle betwixt gratitude and love to the white man, 
and fidelity to her red kindred, had Miss Sedgwick’s execution 
been equal to her powers of conception. As often, however, 
as scenes of high emotion are approached, she alternately rants 
and falters, and we have to fix a firm eye upon her intentions, 
to enable us to excuse mistakes in detail, and short-comings as 
to finish, which are provokingly frequent. The miseonstruc- 
tions and adventures in which she involves Hope Leslie, are as 
gratuitously puerile, as those by which Fanny Burney loved to 
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teaze all who cared for her Evelinas and Cecilias. It is almost 
needless to add, that the suspense which was exciting and well- 
proportioned in a tale of London society, becomes repulsively 
irritating when the greater vicissitudes, and more strongly- 
marked passions, of a ruderand more primitive community 
have to be settled and developed. 

We have said enough to indicate the peculiar merits and 
demerits of Miss Sedgwick’s novels, without pausing over 
“The Linwoods,”—the last, the most evenly executed, and the 
least characteristic of the series. As a writer of tales for chil- 
dren, she deserves far higher praise. We have already ad- 
verted to the freaks played by her imagination and her 
patriotism, when she appears in the character of a traveller. 
That her indiscretion and ill-humour were unconscious—in 
spite of her wiser and better nature—we honestly believe. 
Neither are we in a condition to be severe upon tourists who 
note the dishes at good men’s feasts, the wrinkles upon poets’ 
foreheads, with intrusive curiosity. 

Here, dpropos of personality, though not following strict 
order in point of time, we come naturally to the name of Mr. 
Willis in the list of American imaginative writers ; and this, 
not merely because the stir made some years ago by his reve- 
lations attracted some attention to his tales, but because the 
latter, in themselves, have too much power and cleverness to 
be passed over. Nothing, to be sure, can be more extravagant 
than their incidents ;—the style is an olla made up from the 
stores of Moore, and D’Israeli the younger, and Charles Lamb, 
and Christopher North,—with all its faults, nevertheless, having 
sufficient vivacity and sparkle to carry the reader along with 
it. There is poetry in the midst of all its affectation and ex- 
travagance, a sense of the beautiful, and a quick appreciation 
of the gorgeous and picturesque. In short, for better definition, 
Willis may be called the Janin of American light literature, 
—often offending against good taste,—often pouring out words 
when no thoughts will come—unscrupulous, fearless, fan- 
tastie—sometimes striking out a new conceit of elegance or 
humour, and never coarse. His attempts at delineating the 
superficial peculiarities of our London men of letters (to 
digress for a moment) are among the happiest things of 
their kind in modern literature. As regards the right or the 
wrong of the disclosures contained in his ‘“* Pencillings by the 
Way,” —the virtuous indignation thereby excited in the coteries 
of London, now calmly reviewed, appears indeed ridiculous. 
Before we were so open-mouthed to condemn, we should have 
been convinced that our own purity was immaculate. The 
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American’s sketches of London society, for the amusement of 
his countrymen, could hardly have been so indignantly resented 
had we recollected the popularity of ‘* Peter's Letters to his 
Kinsfolk,” in which the wits wih weshien of Edinburgh were 
more minutely, if less gaily nice And ere we went into 
fits at the desecration of the privacy of Castle Gordon, we 
should for decency’s sake have been sure that no Basil Hall 
was, even then, at the door, with his minute and unreserved 
catalogue of the furniture and family secrets of Schloss 
Hainfeld! 

It would serve little good purpose, were we to descant upon 
the productions of the second-rate American novelists. The 
name of Dr. Bird, however, must be mentioned, because his 
**Calavar,” and a subsequent Mexican romance, “ The Infidel,” 
excited a certain sensation among his countrymen on their 
appearance. Nothing was ever much more tawdry and less 
life-like than these tales, except it were a tragedy by their 
author, “The Gladiator,” in which Mr. Forrest, it will be re- 
collected, commenced his short career upon the English stage. 
A third story, “The Hawks of Hawk Hollow,” rises, perhaps, 
to the level of Mr. Ainsworth’s average romances, and is at 
once the most readable and the most powerful of the three, 
because it treats of the incidents and passions of our own 
time. A few words are also due to some tales of a more 
ancient epoch, by Mr. Ware, of which the “ Letters from Pal- 
myra” was the first and the best. We have found in this 
novel a fine sense for the beauties of antiquity, as well as that 
ripeness and composure of style, which can but result from 
thorough familiarity with the subject: the incidents carefully 
arranged, the characters judiciously sustained ;—every grace 
and merit, in short, save the breath of life. In spite of its 
superior propriety, ‘and classic grace, we cannot recollect a 
single passage which takes hold of the memory, like certain 
of the scenes in Mr. Lockhart’s “ Valerius,” or even in the 
objectionably gorgeous ‘‘ Salathiel” of Dr. Croly. Nor, to 
compensate for this quietism, so fatal to the belief which a 
tale-teller’s earnestness ought to inspire, have we any of those 
exquisite and delicate turns of thought and sentiment, which 
make us take a more intimate interest in the personages of 
Mr. Landor’s imaginary correspondence, ‘Pericles and As- 
pasia,” than in all the heroes and heroines of classical fiction 
we can call to mind—from the grand Cyrus downwards. 

We may now advert to a far more ‘characteristic class of 
American tales, devoted mainly to the art of “getting on.’ 
Few subjects are invested with so indestructible a charm: 
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while Life and Hope last, its captivation will never cease: call 
it genius struggling with difficulties: call it distress seeking 
to allay the cravings of nature.—-Who is there so philosophical 
as not to be riveted by the stratagems of the half-naked 
Philip Quarll to catch a fish upon the rocks of his desert 
island, or by the miraculous progress of the brothers Percy to 
wealth and success, wrought by Maria Edgeworth’s fairy wand, 
in open defiance of patronage? In the American tales, this 
theme of universal interest acquires a quaint fascination from 
the revelations of a strange economy, of strange character, 
made therein : their writers being apparently more thoroughly 
at ease, and in earnest, than most of their contemporaries. We 
have read Mrs. Sedgwick’s ‘‘ Allen Prescott,” if once, a score 
of times, wondering the while that it has not become more ex- 
tensively known among the young people of England. Yet it 
is merely a narrative of the steps by which a New England 
peasant caters for himself education, wealth, position, and the 
prettiest of American wives—for we recollect nothing feminine 
in transatlantic fiction so attractive as Love Heywood. To 
estimate its merit, we need but set it beside some contempo- 
rary English fiction on the same argument—say Galt’s “‘ Sir 
Andrew Wylie.” The comparison can but have one result. 
The clever Scotch novelist provides an Open Sesame for his 
hero at every turn, with a prodigality distancing all human 
faith or sympathy. The faery vision which has troubled the 
sleep of many an apprentice-boy in his garret, how some great 
lord was, one summer-day, to take a fancy to him, and a beau- 
tiful lady spring up out of the ground for his especial delight, 
with a throne and a royal dinner, by way of finale, is not more 
extravagant. Little less prodigious is the luck of the Percys 
in Miss Edgeworth’s fascinating “ Patronage,” already men- 
tioned. Not so the proceedings of the American lady in 
behalf of her hero. His vulgarities are polished away, but 
only by degrees; his path upward is cumbered by many obsta- 
cles, and lengthened by some slips backwards — he is ill- 
treated, suspected, his dearest hopes are exposed to the triflings 
of feminine caprice; his acme of prosperity being only re- 
spectability and competence. In the developement, too, of 
this healthy story, we catch glimpses of characters which 
have no longer growth on this side the Atlantic—such as 
Farmer Heywood, with his stiff notions of consistency ; and 
Lindy Doble, the coloured woman, with her lazy, thriftless 
habits, her goodness of heart, and her want of principle. But 
for a certain pedagogic air in the narration, ‘‘ Allen Prescott ” 
would, of its kind, be perfect. It is one of a large family. 
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The ‘‘Confessions of a Housekeeper,” may be also cited, in 
which, by appealing to the charm of reality, the matter-of- 
fact precepts of a receipt-book have been invested with an in- 
terest rendering it difficult for the reader to lay down the 
narrative: should any caviller bid him be ashamed of his 
oceupation, he may call upon the fastidious dilettante to purge 
his gallery of the homely cabinet pictures of Mieris and Ostade, 
and Brouwer and Maas. There is one set of these books, 
however, which the most sensitive contemners of the Familiar 
will not be ashamed to read ; those in which “getting on,” 
implies the clearing and the wilderness. The amusing tales 
and sketches, by Mrs. Kirkland, better known in England as 
Mrs. Mary Clavers, are already popular among us; and this 
in spite of obvious affectation of style. The pleasant authoress 
has taken for model Miss Mitford’s ‘‘ Our Village,” a work 
greatly in request in America. She has forgotten, however, 
that all the coquetries and pretty simplicities, poetical turns 
and dramatic stress of language which are not wholly natural 
in the original—become importunately unpleasing in a copy, 
especially when unaccompanied by the high finish bestowed 
by the English authoress on every thing she touches. We 
have need of all the good heart, and ready humour, and 
picturesque selection of incidents, belonging to Mrs. Clavers, 
to make us forgive her second-hand graces. There is improve- 
ment, however, in this respect. ‘‘ Forest Life” is far less 
objectionable as to style than the lady’s first publication, ‘* A 
New Home”—while it contains, among other sketches, that 
picture of the Macgolds, a party of would-be fashionables, in 
the woods, which, for the sake of its wholesome moral, a8 well as 
its characteristic humour, deserves to be circulated as a tract 
for travellers. But one of the latest American fictions which 
has made its way hither, written in direct imitation of these 
books, is warrant for the severest reprobation we could 
bestow upon the application of the tinsel style of the Old 
World, to the ruder scenes and characters of the New. ‘This is 
‘* A New Purchase,” by Mr. Carlton; a book in which every 
trick of language that has been hunted out of every country’s 
magazines, finds a place among the stick chimneys, and mud 
walls, and cotton-sheet partitions of the wilderness—with what 


result need not be told. Surely upon no one does conceit sit 
so illas upon the Republican. The Kentuckian smoothed down 
by a Parisian hair-dresser, and laced in by a Parisian tailor, 
mincing his way down the Boulevards, in fancy a knowing 
man of society, and a merveilleuz, is, perhaps, the most offen- 
sive companion a citizen of the world can encounter. On like 
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ground of complaint, with all their rough truth and humour, 
we cannot praise certain novels, by Paulding and Neal, 
and other writers, which may be placed in this class. The 
fun seems to us forced—the eye of the writer to be anxiously 
set upon his audience, the while he writhes in agonies to 
extort a laugh by his comicality. We have been more amused 
by the sincere and grave prolixity of Timothy Flint, when 
writing about the Mississippi Valley and its settlers, by the 
quaint but earnest trifling of Mr. Greenwood, when describing 
the rise and progress of a ‘‘ Village Choir’’—znot trained on the 
Wilhelm method—than by the antics of these melancholy 
Mr. Merrymen; ata distance appearing so full of spontaneous 
activity and enjoyment, but with the hardest of hard labour at 
their hearts ! 

By following this school of writers, we are fairly brought 
into the midst of the strange language of the United States. 
Would any one make acquaintance with peculiar and whim- 
sical jargon in perfection, we must refer him to no less impor- 
tant a person than Judge Haliburton. We have already 
spoken of Leather-stocking, as one of the two creations added 
from American sources, to the world’s stock of “ beings of the 
mind.” If he be the Hero, Sam Slick is the Droll. But we 
must recollect, that we do not owe the portraiture of the Cloek- 
maker to a Yankee artist. There is as much of the English- 
man as of the American, in hisauthor. Asa British colonist, 
who treasures up his own budget of grievances against the 
mother-country, he naturally takes the side of the keen-witted 
Republican, as often as a folly or a form belonging to English 
institutions is the matter in question ; while on the other hand, 
his position enables him to tell the whole whimsical truth of 
American self-conceit, and (how shall we phrase it ?) acuteness 
in trading—to use at will the whole vocabulary of jargon, 
which has been only given us before charily and in scattered 
portions, for the purpose of affording us an intimate and familiar 
knowledge of his hero. There is as little regular story, it is 
true, to exhibit Sam’s graces, as was devised by Addison, to 
introduce the urbane simplicity of Sir Roger de Coverley: the 
work being a series of disconnected hints, essays, and anec- 
dotes, which appears to have grown up imperceptibly under 
the hands of the contriver. Perhaps, however, this very ab- 
sence of artifice and set purpose, enables us to derive a clearer 
view of the main figure. And a treasure he is, endowed with 
as sound and sharp a mother-wit, as ever raised its owner from 
the kennel to the high places of trust and government ;—as 
ready a courage as bully or brave man need command,—a 
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tongue, available alike for discretion’s oracles, or cajolery’s 
coarser devices,—an ungainly but not repulsive person; the 
love of fun which belongs to an elastic and frolicsome tem- 
perament—the selfish determination to rise, which betokens 
a strong head and a strong will; sententious, self-admiring, 
adroit at every stratagem—Sam resembles nothing in the 
whole European range of fiction. He is more settled in pur- 
pose than Gil Blas, if in reality little less of a picaroon,— 
more independent than Figaro, though not less expert in traf- 
ficking with the weaknesses of his fellow creatures; ‘* tender 
to the sex” as an Irishman, thrifty as a Seot, fond of parade as 
a Gaul—he is at once the most wearisome and whimsical com- 
panion we have met with since Andrew Fairservice. We groan 
under the infliction of his callous selfishness, while we cannot 
choose but laugh at the sly yet fearless eccentricity with 
which he demolishes old customs and new discoveries. His 
humour, too, seems inexhaustible; we recollect no modern 
character in evidence through five long volumes, whose pecu- 
liarities are so well sustained. And we have now entered with 
the Attaché into a new field, which will give scope for halfa 
dozen tomes more !—since the Attaché, ex-Clockmaker, will of 
course, ripen into the Ambassador, and the Ambassador, follow- 
ing the example of his more courteous predecessor, Mr. Rush, 
will doubtless reveal to us the glories of that august world, 
which the Americans regard with a secret awe, in proportion 
to their expressed contempt. Be it so; the mirth is good 
mirth, with wholesome truth oftentimes at the core of the jest. 

We have now, though rapidly, glanced at some of the most 
important divisions of American Fiction. One remains to be 
noticed, more unpretending in form than the above, and its 
artists, perhaps, less famous—yet, we are inclined to think, 
containing more characteristic excellence than will be found 
in the library of accredited novels. We have spoken of the 
imitative tendencies of the herd of writers of such “small 
ware,” as stories for the periodicals. We ought to add that we 
rarely, if ever, take up an American annual, or an American 
magazine, without finding some one contribution, individual, 
racy, and without any peer or prototype on this side of the 
ocean. Nor is this praise as insignificant as the publishers, 
by their present modus operandi, would make authors believe. 
‘* Candide” and ‘* Zadig” are contained in somewhat narrower 
compass, than the fatal three volumes now prescribed—so are 
Marmontel’senamel Contes, and the Novelle of Boccaccio, and 
the Marchen of Tieck, and our own ** Vicar of Wakefield.” We 
have already spoken of Washington Irving’s Dutch Legends; 
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we must recommend, though merely by a passing word, the 
Quaker Stories of Miss Leslie, sister to the well known 
painter ; and a whole volume of collected Miscellanies of great 
excellence is here before us. We mean Mr. Hawthorne’s 
‘« Twice Told Tales,” which will one day or other be naturalized 
into our library of Romance, if truth, fancy, pathos, and 
originality have any longer power to diffuse a reputation. 
He has caught the true fantastic spirit which somewhere or 
other exists in every society, be it ever so utilitarian and prac- 
tical, linking the seen to the unseen, the matter-of-fact to the 
imaginative. ‘lo such a mind the commonest things become 
suggestive : the oldest truths appear clad in a garb of “ grace 
and pleasure.” The pump in the middle of a little town, 
recalls the days when the spring welled brightly out in the 
wilderness, and “the Indian sagamores drank of it ;” a walk 
with a child through the range of shop-window sights, enables 
the thoughtful man to draw aside the veils which hide our 
deepest associations and our saddest thoughts: the figure of 
a sleeping wayfarer under a tuft of maples by the way side, 
invites him to consider the number of events which all but 
happen to every mortal; and this in aid of a vein of temperate 
and poetical elegance of imagery, the like of which is pos- 
sessed by none of our writers of prose—Mrs. Southey, perhaps, 
excepted. As a recounter of mere legends, Mr. Hawthorne 
claims high praise. He reminds us of Tieck, in spite of the 
vast difference in the materials used by the two artists. 
Whether he revive the tradition of ‘‘'The Gray Champion,” — 
that supernatural hero who has existed in every country since 
the days of Ogier the Dane, to come forth and deliver, when 
the emergency presses hardest,—or tell how the ‘*‘ Maypole of 
Merry Mount” was felled by the stern axe of Endicott, the 
Puritan governor,—or describe the meeting of the pilgrims 
in quest of that fabulous jewel, ‘‘ The Great Carbuncle,’—or 
relate the result of Dr. Heidegger's experiments with the 
Water of Youth,—he does his spiriting “ gently,” in the old 
romantic sense of the word, exercising his craft with a quiet 
power which is rare, the time and the subject and the place 
considered. We cannot too heartily commend this book, as 
the best addition to what may be called our Faery Library, 
which has been made for many years; hoping, moreover, that 
the author is capable of producing more than the one slim 
volume which has made its way to England. 

We must now have done, when, for the sake of justice, we 
have pointed out two omissions in the Library of American 
Fiction, which are worthy of all honour. As far as we are aware, 
the personality which has tainted some of our best modern 
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novels, has never been used, by any writer of reputation. 
We have yet to hear ofa Transatlantic novel with “a key”—of a 
Transatlantic ‘*Cecil-ia,” who thrusts herself into doublet and 
hose, that, under the flimsy assumption of male coxcombry, she 
may ‘‘show up” such rival authoresses as do not chance to belong 
to her visiting-list. The fertile soil of the New World has pro- 
duced, we doubt not, its Mrs. Leo Hunters, among its other 
curiosities ; we have ourselves admired one, wandering through 
the world with a French watch on her forehead, by way of head- 
tire—but we have never encountered either lady or watch in 
print. Let this courteous and moral abstinence,—a shame to 
a people who pique ourselves on understanding ‘‘ the point of 
honour, ”"—be set against the offences of a prurient and shame- 
less newspaper press. Bad as the latter is, we had rather see 
judge A, or militia-general B, run down by name in this 
Scourge and the other Sentine/, than be arrested in our elbow- 
chair, when wishing to escape into faery land, by the winked 
and whispered intimation, that the new novel is more edifying 
than the le-chanedoms having therein exceeded his usual ex- 
ceedings, by revealing all the seerets of House, or the pre- 
cise quviade of separation betwixt the two personages of dis- 
tinction ‘‘whose affairs have lately been so unhappily brought 
before the public.” 

The Americans are scantily if at all chargeable with another 
mistake—the Religious Novel—and this is remarkable in a 
society where shades of sectarian difference abound, tempting 
the weak and the earnest to controversy; and where pastoral 
discipline, and religious exercise, minister to a large population 
that excitement which we Europeans are accustomed to find 
in other objects. Our hearts sink so low, while contemplating 
the vast field of washy literature of this class with which the 
readers of England have been inundated, and while recollect- 
ing that clever women and learned men have permitted them- 
selves to use an engine of mere amusement for the discussion of 
sacred things,—that we cannot but record the absence of Ame- 
rican “‘Coelebs,” and ‘‘ Father Clements,” as a sign of health 
and sound sense, worthy of our serious contemplation. We 
could say more on this point, which must be one of painful 
interest to all thinking and believing men—were we not bound 
to refrain from Church as well as from State matters in this 
article. Here, then, we part from the writers of American 
Fiction in good will. If we have spoken without reserve of 
their deficiencies, it is because we think highly of their oppor- 
tunities ; and are too anxious for some new appearance of Ima- 
ginative Power, to care whether it comes from North or South, 
—the bush of Australia, the keys of Florida, or the mysterious 
ruins of Central America. 
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Arr. VI.—1. Verhandeling over de Nederlandsche Dichthunst 
in Belgie, door Snellaert. Treatise on Flemish Poetry in 
Belgium. By Snellaert. 1 vol. Brussels. 1839. 

. Hore Belgice. By Hoffman von Fallersleben. 6 parte, in 
8vo. Leipsig. 1830—1837. 

3. Beknopte Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Letterkunde. 
Short History of Flemish Literature. By Siegenbeke. 8vo. 
1826. 

. Biographisch, Antologish en Critish Woordenboek der Neder- 
duitsche dichters, door Witsen Geysbeck. Biographical, An- 
thological and Critical Dictionary of the Flemish Poets. 
6 vols. 8vo. 1821—1827. 

. Verhandeling over de. Nederduytsche tael en Letterkunde, 
door Willems. ‘Treatise on the Flemish Language and _ Lite- 
rature. By Willems. 2 vols. Antwerp. 1819. 

6. Proeve eener Geschiedenis des Nederduitsche Dichtkhunst, 
door De Vries. Proofs of a History of Flemish Poetry. By 
De Vries. 2 vols. 8vo. 1809. 


Ir is generally believed in England that Belgium has properly 


no national literature, or, in other terms, that the Flemish lan- 
guage, which was formerly cultivated, and is in the present age 
entirely abandoned to the lower class, has not produced an inde- 
pendent national literature. If such were the case, it would be 
a thing quite new in the history of humanity. Some writers, 
amongst whom are Messrs. Bowring, Bosworth, and others, have 
attempted to raise a corner of the veil which seemed to hide this 
mystery. We think it would be a subject, not without interest 
to the literary public of Europe, to give a sketch of the Flemish 
literature, aided by the numerous works on this subject published 
by Flemings themselves to induce the just appreciation of their 
authors ; works which have remained in obscurity from the small 
number of persons acquainted with this language. We shall first 
treat of poetry—the earliest authors in all nations having been 
poets. Flanders having beenone of the central countries of Europe, 
where civilisation penetrated at an early period, its language 
must have felt in common with others that influence, for manners 
and language are two inseparable elements of nationality. The 
inhabitants of Flanders, who strove against Czesar, were of Ger- 
manic origin. After the fall of the Roman Empire, Belgium 
was overrun and ravaged by other branches of the same family. 
Their language, however, being nearly the same, the conquerors 
and the conquered understood each other easily, When these 
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wandering people had established themselves in Europe, and 
the fury of war had by degrees abated, the manners and language 
began to be formed. 

The Franks were the principal branch of the Germanic stock. 
Originally composed of many small, distinct tribes, they formed 
at last one nation, spreading themselves over the eastern part 
of Belgium. The language of the Franks, nevertheless, did not 
become general; the first inhabitants preserved their idiom— 
the Saxon ; the Franks, however, made many efforts to give pre- 
ponderance to their own idiom. Charlemagne principally fixed 
his attention on this point, and wished to destroy the different 
dialects, and to form one language; he therefore had the 
Frankish language taught in the schools. 

He himself translated the names of the winds and months. 
Nevertheless, he only employed half measures; in the high 
schools Latin continued to be the language chosen for instruc- 
tion ; and even in the Academy, which he founded, they made use 
of no other. Unhappily his intelligence did not descend to his 
successors ; and the empire of Charlemagne once parcelled out, 
the Frankish dialect lost all its influence ; the Walloon gained 
ground, and the Flemish confined itself almost within its actual 
limits. Had the Belgians then poets! It is against all proba- 
bility that the Flemings, who defended themselves with energy 
against the Romans, and made reiterated efforts to shake off 
the foreign yoke, should have been excited only to the combat 
by savage yells—an exception amongst the whole Germanic race. 
Had harmony no empire over them? Doubtless the songs of 
the bards resounded on this side of the Rhine, as well as on the 
other border; and, as they sang of the exploits of Arminius, 
they also celebrated those of Civilis and of Ambioriz. 

More than this, a literary monument which the Germans attri- 
bute to themselves, is evidently in the Flemish dialect. It 
suffices to convince one’s self of it to put a verse of the song of 
Hildebrand, in parallel with the translation in modern Flemish. 


‘“‘ Yk gihorte dhat segger, ‘* Yk hoorde dat zeggen, 
Dhat silvurhettun, Dat zich verhieten, 
Enon muotin, Yu-eene outmoeting, 
Hiltibraks goh Hadhubrant, Hildebracht en Hadubrant, 
Untar herzun twén.” Onder haer tween.” 


But it may be said that since the song of Hildebrand to the 
year 1200, that is, until Van Maerlant, we hear of no more 
Flemish poets. It is possible that their works are lost to us; 
but the proof that they have existed, is the great number of 
authors that Maerlant quotes in his works, and who have been 
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considered as his contemporaries, although such is not the fact, as 
we shall show. Mr. Willems, in his edition of the Roman du 
Renard, in Flemish, has proved that this poem dates from the 
twelfth century; he cites, also, other pieces of poetry, the 
language of which seems to remount beyond the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In those times when literary compositions could not be 
multiplied save by transcription, we know that the copier con- 
tinually altered the orthography and even the words. All MSS. 
of this period of which we possess several copies, bear the 
traces of these modifications to which the authors were subjected. 
Thus a Benedictine Monk named Milo, belonging to the convent 
of St. Amand, in Flanders, wrote, in the ninth century, a piece 
on the struggle between Autumn and Winter, which is the same 
as those on the same subject preserved until the present day ; 
but the orthography and dialect have been evidently modified, 
as also in the sixteenth century they modernised several au- 
thors,—which change deceives us as to their antiquity. One 
may affirm, without risk of erring, that since the ninth cen- 
tury, at least, the Flemish language has had a series of poets 
whose works have either remained buried in some library, or 
else were modified by the copiers of the twelfth century into 
the language of that period. In abandoning their idols to em- 
brace Christianity, the ancient Flemings preserved their belief 
in dwarfs, evil spirits, and enchanted places, &c.; these ideas 
were expressed in their poetry, were mixed with the exploits 
which were engendered by the crusades, and formed the greatest 
part of the romances of chivalry. Maerlant himself translated 
two of them—Alexander, and the Combat of the Trojans. He, 
however, afterwards criticised this style, and contributed in a 
great manner to disparage it in Flanders; and commenced this 
contest in the Rymbybel (A.D. 1270); but it was particularly in 
the life of St. Francois, and in his Spieghel historiael, that he 
dealt the hardest strokes on the romantic literature. His clear 
and vigorous language gave the Flemings a taste for a style less 
frivolous than the romances of chivalry ; he was imitated by his 
contemporaries. This impulse once given, the language might 
have been perfected ; this progress was even infallible, but politi- 
cal circumstances curbed again the Flemish in its progress. 
Soon Jean the First roused the national feelings in singing him- 
self in this language; and Jean the Third, who also probably 
composed in that idiom, encouraged poets and protected them. 
But French being spoken by the chivalry, a number of bastard 
words were mixed with the Flemish. The Leekenspiegel proves 
it for Flanders; and the Brabantsche Yeesten, lately published by 
Mr. Willems, shows us that the case was the same in Brabant. 
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Thus the French influence soon invaded the Flemish literature. 
As to the form of the verse, it may be remarked, in general, 
that the older it is, the shorter it is. “I am convinced,” ob- 
serves Professor Bormans (Messager des Sciences et des Arts, 
anno 1837, p. 98), “that all the verses of Van Maerlant, of 
Jean de Clere, and other poets of their epoch, have had a deter- 
mined number of syllables,—seven or eight, rarely more,—a sort 
of pause or rest, as much as is required in short verse ; and, what 
is more, every two lines the same measure—sometimes lambic, 
but much oftener Trochaical.” If, up to the present time, we 
have misjudged all this, the fault is owing partly to the copiers, 
who have so miserably disfigured almost all the MSS., and partly 
our own, for having neglected to inform ourselves of the rules 
observed by our fathers, in making and in reading their verses. 
For a long time the chivalrous compositions of the middle age 
have been divided into three grand cycles ; the first comprehend- 
ing that wherein the feats of the heroes of the Goths, Franks, 
and Burgundians, of the time of the great emigration of tribes, 
are put into action ; Charlemagne was the subject of the poems 
of the second cycle ; King Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table formed the third. Until latter times it remained uncer- 
tain whether Flanders possessed a composition belonging to the 
first epoch ; nevertheless, it could not be supposed that the 
Flemings, who had preserved so many traces, in their manners 
and traditions, of the mythology of the North, should have for- 
gotten the heroes of the North in their songs. 

In 1830, Professor Mone found the poem (Der Vier Heren 
Wenschen)—(The Wishes of the Four Lords),—where we meet 
with a dialogue between the personages of the Niebelungen. 
Van Maerlant had already spoken of it, but without its being 
known as to what he alluded; another Professor, Hoffman von 
Fallersleben, in his Hore Belgica, had already called the atten- 
tion of learned men to this passage; accident threw into the 
hands of Professor Serrure, of Ghent, a fragment of the Wiebe- 
lungen, on parchment, and written in Flemish, evidently of a very 
early period. One of the most interesting Romances in verse, 
which has been preserved in Flemish, is that of Karl and Elegast. 
The Baron St. Genois has translated it into French, and inde- 
pendent of the action of the poem, which is placed in Belgium, 
it bears the stamp of an origin entirely Flemish. Neither the 
French nor Germans possess the same legends ; the Danes alone 
have something resembling them in their Carl Magnus, if we 
may judge from the sketch given us of it by Grimm. Hoffman 
thinks the Flemish poem is of the fourteenth century ; other 
authors consider it as being at least of the time of Van Maerlant, 
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for they had then already begun to introduce bastard words into 
their language ; and in this piece we find no traces of it. It is 
too remarkable for us not to give an analysis of it. 

Charlemagne being on a spot near the banks of the Rhine, 
during the night, had a vision. An angel, whom he at first mis- 
took for a demon, stood before him, and advised him to go and 
commit a theft. Charles, as if driven by some supernatural 
power, put on his armour, and mounting his horse, went to seek 
an adventure. In a forest he met a Knight clad in jet black 
armour ; they passed by one another without bowing, which ap- 

ntly displeased the black Knight, for he retraced his steps, 
and asked Charles who he was? The Emperor would not make 
himself known, and declared that he preferred a single combat 
with him, rather than to answer his question. Both of them 
being well armed, they turned their horses front to front, and 
attacked one another with such fury that their coursers bent 
under them. ‘The combat was long, and the resistance of the 
stranger so terrible, that Charles thought he was the devil; he, 
however, at last succeeded in dismounting him, and, not wishin 
to take his life, asked him, in his turn, his name? The Black 
Knight consented to tell him, provided Charles would do 
the same. These conditions accepted, Elegast makes himself 
known, and says, he is the chief of twelve robbers, who live 
by plundering the rich. Charles declares himself also a rob- 
ber named Adalbert; they then agree together and go towards 
the Castle of Eggerick, on the borders of the Rhine, where they 
pierce a hole in the wall to get in. Elegast gathers a plant 
known to himself, the virtue of which, when put to his mouth, 
shows him by what dangers he is surrounded, and the significa- 
tion of the crowing of the cock, and the howling of the dogs. 
In making use of this plant, he understands that the Emperor 
Charles is not far off. The Emperor laughs at his cre- 
dulity; Elegast makes his companion try the experiment, 
who is then convinced of the marvellous virtue of this plant. 
Elegast enters the apartment where Eggerick is reposing by 
the side of his wife; and steals a saddle, to which was attached 
a hundred golden bells: the noise they made awoke the owner 
of the castle, who attempted to draw his sword; but his wife 
prevents him, and assures him there is no one—that he has 
been pre-occupied by other thoughts for three nights past, which 
had prevented his sleeping. They converse so long on this sub- 
ject, that Eggerick ends by acknowledging, that, aided by other 
conspirators, he has resolved to assassinate Charlemagne. She 
openly avows, that she prefers seeing her husband hung, to hear- 
ing of the execution of so black a plot. Filled with anger, Eg- 
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gerick gives way to such violence against his wife, that her 
blood flows. Then Elegast gently approaches the bed, and 
receives a small portion of this blood in his gauntlet, that it may 
serve as a testimony against Eggerick to the king: that done, he 
recites a prayer, and all the inhabitants of the castle fall again 
into a profound sleep: taking advantage of this circumstance, he 
steals the bridle and saddle, and goes to relate all to his com- 
panion, who deliberates on the means of preventing the crime of 
Eggerick, and of seizing the traitor. The next day Charles goes 
to the Castle where he finds the conspirators, and arrests them, 
because they were surprised with hidden arms. Eggerick denies 
the treason ; and Charles sends immediately for Elegast, who comes 
and relates the events of the past night, showing as a proof the 
blood which he held on his gauntlet. He proposes to Eggerick 
a single combat; and Charles promises, that if he vanquishes he 
shall obtain the hand of the traitor’s wife, who is Charles’s own 
sister. They form the lists, and Elegast addresses a prayer to 
Heaven. The two champions attack each other with great fury, 
and after a pretty long combat Elegast cleaves the head of his 
enemy in two. The body is hung on a gallows with the other 
conspirators, and Charles’s sister is the reward of this victory. 
This poem is composed of 1380 verses. Although Floris and 
Blancefloer is only a continuation, this composition does not the 
less merit praise, and describes with charming ingenuousness and 
simplicity the unbounded confidence of two lovers. 

Fenus, a Moorish King of a Spanish realm, makes an invasion on 
France, and lays all waste by fire and sword; amongst the prisoners 
was a woman of noble origin, whose husband, after conducting him- 
self as a true hero, had fallen in the fight. He leads his prisoner 
to his court ; she is there delivered of Blancefloer, the same day as 
the wife of Fenus gives birth to Florus. The two children are 
brought up together, and feel the most tender affection for each 
other. Fenus perceives this attachment, and wishes to have 
Blancefloer put to death ; but his wife advises him rather to send 
away Florus, and to keep Blancefloer at the Palace under some 
pretext or other, promising her that she shall join her friend in 
fifteen days. But in the interval Blancefloer is sold as a slave, 
and transported to a seraglio at Babylon. Florus seeing that 
his beloved does not come to him, falls into a deep melancholy. 
They are afterwards obliged to allow him to return to his parents, 
who tell him that Blancefloer is dead. This news throws him 
into such despair that he wishes to put an end to his life, but he 
is prevented by his mother, who becomes uneasy for the life of 
her son, and begs Fenus to allow the truth to be told him. 
Florus flies to the tomb of his love, to convince himself that her 
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body is not there, and determines to set out in search of Blance- 
floer. He conceals his project, and obtains permission from his 
parents to travel. After much diligent search, he hears at last 
that she whom he seeks is shut up in a seraglio in Babylon. 
He bribes the guardian of the tower, and obtains leave to have 
an interview with Blancefloer: during several days they enjoy the 
pleasure of conversing together; but at last it is perceived that 
she is wanting in the performance of her duties, and an officer of 
the Sultan is sent to punish her. He finds her sleeping with 
Florus, who, from his youth, he mistakes for Clarisse, the 
friend of Blancefloer ; not wishing to interrupt their innocent 
repose, he reports to his master what he has seen ; who suspecting 
something, takes his sword, and followed by a faithful servant, 
goes to the apartment of Blancefloer, and convincing himself of 
the truth, he feels inclined to kill the two lovers; but, moved by 
their prayers, he waits to revenge himself until he has assembled 
his council. They condemn the culprits to be burnt. Florus will 
not suffer his love to die, and gives her a ring which he received 
from his mother on his departure. It is a talisman, endowed 
amongst other virtues with that of procuring to its possessor 
whatever he desires. Blancefloer will not avail herself of this 
advantage, and returns the ring; Florus will not take it back ; 
and during this discussion the ring falls on the ground, where they 
leave it, and a nobleman of the court picks it up. Having found 
out all the value of this jewel, he intercedes and obtains that the 
two criminals should not be burnt to death. The Sultan deter- 
mines to cut off their heads himself: but there arises between 
them such a conflict as to who shall die the first, that the tyrant 
is melted with compassion, and forgives them: in the meanwhile 
amessenger arrives and informs Florus that his parents are dead, 
and that he is expected in his states to mount the throne. He 
takes leave of the Sultan, and, accompanied by Blancefloer, 
departs loaded with presents. The child born of this union was 
Bertha, the mother of Charlemagne. 

Such is the simple analysis of a tale which Hoffman considers 
as one of the most graceful extant. The author of this poem 
was named Dirk D’Assenede; and it is very probable that this 
was the same Dirk whom we find mentioned as clerk to the 
Countess Margaret of Flanders in 1273. The library of Ley- 
den possesses the only MS. known of this work, which Hoffinan 
has edited, adding some curious annotations. 

Of all the heroes of the cycle of Charlemagne, there are 
none which have left deeper traces amongst the Belgians than 
the four sons of Aymond. In all the public amusements at 
Termonde and elsewhere, their famous horse Layard is still 
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led in procession. On the front of one of the houses at Mech- 
lin is to be seen a sculpture representing all four of them on their 
coursers. Unfortunately the Flemish composition on this sub- 
ject has shared the fate of several other romances of the same 
period, and there remain only a few fragments. 

Renaud de Montalban could not have had exactly the same 
fate ; in the fifth part of the Hore Belgice Hoffman gives five 
fragments, composing together 1807 verses of this poem, in which 
the author has faithfully followed the history of Renaud, written 
in French. It is nevertheless the Flemish text which served in 
the fifteenth century to the German author who translated this 
romance into his language. The same thing happened to the Ger- 
man romances of Ogier of Denmark, to Malagyr, to the Children 
of Limburg, and others, as is proved by Hoffman, who cannot be 
taxed with wishing to exalt the Flemish language, at the expense 
of his own. We will pass without notice a great number of 
other romances, which still exist entire, or in part, and belong- 
ing to the same time, as they are only translations, more or less 
exact, of French works ; they serve, however, to prove, that the 
Flemish language was assiduously cultivated, and that Belgium 
had her poets, as well as the neighbouring nations. The Crusades 
initiated us in the Eastern literature, from which the Flemish 
authors derived their taste for allegorical compositions. From 
a MS. in the library of Van Hulthem, which has now passed 
into that of the King of Belgium, Mons. Willems has taken 
nineteen of these pieces, the longest of which is of 579 verses. 
The allegorical Romance of the Rose, begun in French about | 260, 
by ¢ juillaume de Lorris, and finished eighty years later by Jean 
de Meung, acquired too great a renown in the middle age, not 
to have excited the poetical genius of a Flemish poet ; but in- 
stead of containing 22,073 verses, like the original, it is confined 
to 14,098. M. Willems of Ghent possessed a MS. of it, which 
he presented to the Jnstitut National. 

The stories or tales in verse (fabliaux), another sort of ro- 
mance, have also illustrated the Flemish literature. M. Wil- 
lems in his Belgisch Museum, and M. Blommaert in his 
Oude Vlaemsche gedichten uit de XIII en XIV eeuw, have 
also published some of them; and a collection under the name 
of Minneloess, containing forty-seven, divided into four books, 
which some critics attribute to one author, whilst others sup- 
pose that it is the work of several; however that may be, the 
style is evidently of the fourteenth century. After the stories 
and tales in verse, naturally follow the fables, which date from a 
very distant period in Flanders. Renaert de Vos is a poem 
which, although composed of a series of fables, forms an ac- 
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tion or subject without equal. In it all the personages preserve 
admirably their character to the end. Mr. Willems, in the new 
edition he has given lately of this poem, taken from a very an- 
cient MS., proves in his preface the claims of Flanders to the 
composition of this work, so celebrated in the middle age. Van 
Maerlant mentions two poets, Calfstaf, and Noy de Kyn, who in 
his time, or not long before, translated AZsop into Flemish. It 
appears that this work is lost ; Clignett, in his Bydragen tot de 
Oude Nederlandshe Letterhunde, published in 1819, gives a col- 
lection of 67 fables, of which the MS. is in the library of the 
Literary Society of Leyden. It appears to have been written at 
the beginning of the 14th century, but the author is unknown. 
The versification is easy and worthy of the time of Van Maer- 
lant. In the Codex of Van Hulthem, of which we have already 
spoken, are ten fables, of which the greatest part appear to be 
original. In one of them the author says that his name is Louis ; 
it is very probable that it is Louis Van Velthem, for there was 
then no other known Flemish writer bearing this surname; more- 
over they all bear in their composition the stamp of the same 
hand. 

Of all'styles of poetry, songs are, amongst all nations, the most 
popular ; they remain engraven on the memory, and outlive the 
destruction and ravages of war. The name even of Ossian would 
be, perhaps, unknown, if these poems had not been sung; and 
those of Tasso would be far from being spread in Italy, had not 
the Gondoliers sung them by stanzas. In Belgium, even if all 
the historical documents were destroyed, the memory of the 
famous battle of Courtray, called the “ Battle of the Golden Spurs,” 
would have been preserved in song. Their native minstrelsy gives 
the most powerful stimulant to national feelings. Do heroes march 
to battle, it is by song that they are excited? They sing of 
the courage of the conqueror and of the shameful flight of the 
enemy. Has a nation to revenge herself on a tyrant, it is by 
song that she obtains her end? Song relieves pain, and causes 
oblivion of even sorrow. Before the invention of printing, all 
nations were rich in ballad poetry. The Brothers Grimm first 
awoke our sympathy for our ancient national songs, by publish- 
ing three of them. It was reserved to Hoffman Von Fallersleben 
to give a still greater number to the public. The second part of 
his Hore Belgice is exclusively consecrated to this kind of 
poetry. He only makes the Flemish songs date from the fifteenth 
century, but there are some that may be evidently attributed to 
a much earlier period. In 1828, M. Le Jeune gave an edition, 
treating of this matter, which leaves much to desire, and which 
bears for title Proeve van Nederlandsche Volksliederen. For 
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some years M. Willems has been occupied in collecting the 
national songs of Flanders, and in forming a history of them ; 
he had already published at Antwerp, in 1827-30, a Table of a 
hundred of these songs before 1660; one of the most ancient is 
that composed by Jean the First, of Brabant, at the age of 
twenty, and which has descended to us, with eight others by the 
same author. As to Dramatic Poetry, it began i in Flanders, as 
in other countries, by a kind of mystery. It, however, appears 
that, before, there existed pieces for the theatre, of which the 
subjects were less restrained. M. Serrure has published, in the 
Messager Des Arts of Ghent, of 1835, a Drama, entitled Le Jeu 
D’ Esmorée, which belongs to the most brilliant period of ancient 
Flemish poetry; that is to say, to that prior to the year 1350: 

the original text was a MS. in the library of the late Mr. Van 
Hulthem. This volume, containing more than two hundred 
pieces of Flemish verses, almost all unpublished, forms an an- 
thology by itself of this poetry, from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
century. He begins by a considerable fragment of the ‘* Journey 
of Saint Brandon to the Terrestrial Paradise,” a sort of monas- 
tical Odyssey, which existed in several languages, from the twelfth 
century. The epilogue of the piece for the theatre, of which we 
have spoken, shows us that this exhibition was not limited to one 
day, for the public were engaged to return on the next. The 
subject appears to be entirely the invention of the author, and 
the dialect much resembles the one of Ghent. M. Serrure has 
promised to publish the text of Esmorée, as also that of some 
other games, in the first volume of a collection of Flemish poetry 
of the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. We are not 
aware whether it has yet made its appearance. From the end of 
the fourteenth century until the sixteenth, mysteries, moralities, 
and the lives of saints, which were represented in Flanders, 
and of which there remain several, were represented in churches, 
burying-grounds, or market-places. At a later period the actors 
in these pieces were superseded by corporations, who took the 
name of Chambres de Rhétorique. Their origin does not appear 
to mount beyond the time of the Dukes of Burgundy. There 
exist several collections of MSS., amongst which are found 
compositions of this kind. It is natural ‘to conceive, that if, 
at so early a period, dramatic literature was cultivated in Flan- 
ders, equal care was bestowed on historical poems. In fact, 
from 1291, Jean Van Heelu composed his Battle of Woe- 
ringen, which he dedicated to Margaret of England, wife 
of Jean I1., Duke of Brabant. Another of the same, or 
perhaps of a still earlier period, is the Battle of Grimberghe, 
composed of 12,717 verses. It is to be regretted that it is 
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not published by some able hand, as the first was in 1836, in 
the collection of unpublished Belgian Chronicles, of which the 
government defrays the expense. Mr. Willems has recently 
given to the public the poem of Edward the Third, by Jean 
de Clerk, the same author who composed the Brabantsche 
Yeesten ; it contains about two thousand verses, in which all that 
Edward did during his expedition in Flanders is related from his 
landing at Antwerp, until his departure for England. A French 
translation of this work has been published by Mr. Delepierre. 

In the Codex de Comburg, well known by men of letters in 
Flanders, is an historical poem of 18,000 verses, composed at the 
end of the fourteenth century, and which ought long since to 
have been published in Germany. Before the Belgian revolution 
of 1830, there existed in the library of Louvain, a fragment con- 
sisting of 700 or 800 verses relating to a fabulous tradition, and 
entitled Flandries. Professor Mone, who has already rendered 
much service to the Flemish literature, proposed publishing this 
fragment. 

We shall only allude to the recital in verse of the Siege of 
Ypres, by the English in 1380, the MS. of which, called Sanderus, 
is in the library of Jean Bultel, as also the life of St. Amand by 
Gilles de Wevel, who finished this poem at Bruges in 1366, and 
some other compositions less important ; in order to be enabled 
to treat of didactic and legendary poetry by which we will termi- 
nate the first part of this summary. 

Under the title of Heimelycheisder Hemelycheden, Van Maer- 
lant made a translation in verse of the lessons of Aristotle to 
Alexander, on the Art of Reigning. The Flemish author com- 
posed this work for one of his nephews. A most important work 
as far as respects the information which it furnishes into the 
knowledge of this period, but of the author of which we are unfor- 
tunately ignorant, is the Leekenspiegel: it is divided into eight 
books, the first containing forty-eight chapters, wherein the poet 
treats of the Creation of the World, the Nature of God, of the 
Heavens, of the Nine Legions of Angels, of Good and Evil 
Genii, of Purgatory and Hell, and finally of Man. From the 
twentieth chapter until the end of the first book, you have the 
summary of the history of the world, from the terrestrial Paradise 
to the birth of Mary: here and there are scattered precepts and 
observations on natural history, politics, and morality. The 
second book contains sixty-one chapters filled with reasonings on 
the origin and progress of Christianity, the life of Mary and 
Jesus, of the Apostles, and of the first Popes, up to the time of 
Charlemagne. The third book has but twenty-seven chapters, 
and might be called the Mirror of Vice, of Virtue, and of Man- 
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ners. In the fourth book the poet sings of the conquest of the 
Holy Land by the Christians, and describes the destinies to which 
this country will be one day called; in fact, he foretels the coming 
of the Antichrist, the Fifteen Signs of the Last Judgment, and 
the Last Judgment itself. The author rises to graver considera- 
tions than his contemporaries, because he derives them from his 
own mind—he does not servilely follow the traces of his predeces- 
sors; his style is frank and open, concise, yet full of action, is 
both energetic and pure. Bilverdyk published some fragments 
of this work, of which Sanderus informs us there was preserved 
in his time a MS. in the town of Ypres. The Leehenspiegel was 
finished in 1330: fifteen years later, the same writer composed his 
Doctrinal Flamand, or Dietsche Doctrinael, comprehending 
three books divided into thirty-five chapters, and dedicated 
to Jean III. of Brabant. There still exist three MSS. of it, 
one of which is on parchment, of the year 1345. This book 
was published at Delft, in the year 1489, about the same period 
as that of which we have been treating, as well as the two 
following :—The Flemish literature is rich in religious, mys- 
tic, and moral poetry; they are nevertheless for the most part 
only short works, scattered here and there in different collections: 
one of the most ancient is a translation of the Miserere, from 
the French poet, called the Recluse of Molieux, who lived in 
the first half of the twelfth century. The first ninety-five verses 
were translated by Gielis Van Molhem, and twenty-five others 
by a certain Hendrik, of whom Mr. Willems speaks in his 
periodical work, Het Belgisch Museum, Vol. 1. p. 343. Van 
Molhem speaks of the French poet as having known him. In 
the library of Van Hulthem is preserved a MS. on paper, of 
about 1400, on 238 sheets, containing 556 verses each, under 
the title of Dietsche Lucidarius hoe die clere den Meester Vraecht 
ende die Meester Antwort. It is a sort of moral and religious 
dialogue. In 1270 Van Maerlant composed his poem Het 
Rymbybel, which is hardly more than the Old and New Testa- 
ment put into verse; as also the Siege and the Destruction of 
Jerusalem, from Flavius Josephus. About a hundred years later 
was written Der Ystorien Bloeme, a poem of twenty-six folio 
pages, comprehending the Life of the Saints. Mr. Blommaert 
is at this moment about to give an edition of a Voyage of Saint 
Brandon to the Terrestrial Paradise, a Flemish poem, of 2198 
verses, which is of the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
The “ Vision of Tondalus,” translated by Louis Van Velthem, 
from the Latin, is in the same style. It consists of the adven- 
tures of an Irish Knight, who, having long led a disorderly life, 
fell into a sort of lethargy in the year 1148, during which time 
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his soul was separated from his body, and was taken by an angel 
to hell, where it beheld the torments of the damned. Tondalus 
was so frightened, that in coming to life again he was converted 
and died in holiness. From a Flemish translation in prose, 
which follows “* The Life of St. Amand,” by Gielis de Wevel, 
this legend of Tondalus will be found in the Spiegel Historiael of 
Van Maerlant. In the same class as the preceding works may 
be ranked, with the legends and histories intermixed, the poems 
so well known in the middle age, under the name of Bestiariti. 
They all treat of Natural History in its different branches; and 
we here again meet the fertile Van Maerlant, who composed be- 
tween 1270 and 1280, his “ Nature Bloeme,” divided into thir- 
teen books, treating successively of men, quadrupeds, the won- 
ders of the sea, of fish, serpents, trees, plants, fountains, pre- 
cious stones, and of the seven metals. The author says, that he 
has followed Albert Magnus; but Hoffinan Von Fallersleben has 
shown in his Hore Belyice that Van Maerlant has taken it not 
from Albert, but from Thomas Cantipratensis, his pupil, whose 
work was supposed to be written by his master. Van Maerlant 
shows himself extremely credulous as to the extraordinary qua- 
lities of stones, plants, horns, horses, &e. This circumstance 
does not prevent his labours from being most useful te his coun- 
trymen, and powerfully contributing to give them a great taste 
for all belonging to the three kingdoms of nature. We have at 
present six MSS. of this poem. They ought not to be considered 
in the light of their poetical merits, but as precious documents to 
show us the extent of science at this period. A poem of 1610 
verses of much greater importance, but of which the author is un- 
known, although he seems more than once to hint that he is of 
Brussels, is the Matuercunde van het Heelal, of the latter half 
of the thirteenth century. It is a complete course of the views 
then entertained of Natural Philosophy. It appears that this 
science was cultivated with great care in Flanders ; for the ideas 
of the writer on the formation of lightning, on the Antipodes, 
on the possible cireumnavigation of the globe, and on several 
other points, are very clearly expressed. It is singular, that 
with such information, the author of this poem reposes the most 
entire belief in evil spirits, and in demons who wander in the air, 
and evil spirits who come to torment men. Astronomy, medi- 
cine, palmistry, &c. have also been the subject of Flemish poems 
in the fourteenth century, on all of which M. Hoffman Von Fal- 
lersleben, Willems, and Serrure have been alternately occupied. 
It is to be hoped that they will publish them consecutively. 

We shall examine in a future Number the progress made in 
Flemish poetry, from the accession of the House of Burgundy 
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until the taking of Antwerp by the Duke of Parma. We can- 
not conclude, however, without expressing strongly our pleasure 
that his Majesty the King of the Belgians has bestowed no in- 
considerable degree of attention, from the care of state, on the 
revival as well as preservation of the precious remains of the 
national literature. Such deeds of sovereigns transmit their 
memory beyond their era; and though the husband of the heir 
apparent to the British crown, the Princess Charlotte of England, 
and subsequently of a daughter of the House of Orleans, the 
reigning dynasty of France, must always be a remarkable person- 
age, yet literature lives when even these momentary distinc- 
tions are forgotten, and may transmit even so illustrious a regal 
name to memory. 








Arr. VIl.—£xcursions, Adventures, and Field Sports in Ceylon, 
its Commercial and Military Importance, and numerous Ad- 
vantages to the British Emigrants. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. Campbell, formerly of the 48th and 50th Regiments, and 
for several years Commandant of the Districts of Galle and the 
Seven Korles, and Judicial Agent of Government. In 2 vols. 
London: Boone. 1843. 


‘Tne work before us possesses the invaluable character, as regards 
Ceylon, both of a long residence in it on the part of the writer, 
and the very best means of observation attainable by a British 
resident. We cannot say that it altogether bears out our own 
experience on the salubrity of the island for British residents, 
but we are quite content to cede to Colonel Campbell our own 
opinion, since the gallant officer enjoyed far better opportunities 
of observation ; and, although his invaliding home may appear to 
somewhat confirm our previous notions, yet we are quite ready 
to allow that he tried himself—by his unwearied exertions and 
unmitigated field sports—by a somewhat severe ordeal. We 
shall begin with the embarking of the Colonel on board a large 
free trader bound for Ceylon, in February, 1819. Weshall pass 
Madeira, the Canaries, and the Cape de Verd Islands, sharing 
deeply, we own, at the time, in the astonishment also expressed by 
the Colonel, to see the Peak of Teneriffe soaring over his head 
above all the clouds, after a fifty miles sail from the island. When 
even a hundred miles from the island, we believe the coup d’ail 
of Teneriffe unmatched in the world, from its sheer height, rising at 
once from the sea, not like Atna with gradual slopes, but soaring 
upwards in surpassing grandeur, apparently from ocean alone. 
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In crossing the line, one of the soldiers, which is rather unusual, 
suffered from a coup de soleil. We fully agree with Colonel 
Campbell on the boisterous character of the seas in the southern 
hemisphere ; more storms are, doubtless, experienced in it than 
in the northern, and certainly of far more intense character. 
We, however, wholly disbelieve the story of the Nauscopite of 
the Isle of France, and so, we think, would the Colonel had he 
seen the man. When we were there i in 1823, he had wholly lost 
his ancient prestige. We asked him what he saw, he replied 
several sail steering in a particular direction, but not with the 
tone of confidence of one of supernatural vision. We looked on 
him as an impostor, and believe such he eventually proved. He 
certainly claimed to see vessels at a distance that the curvature 
of the globe rendered impossible, and some persons were satisfied 
when he told them, that he saw them by refraction. Our travellers, 
after touching at the Cape, arrived at Point de Galle in Ceylon, 
and were ordered to march to Colombo. Colonel Campbell 
suffered, as many have done on their first arrival in Ceylon, 
some loss from the thieves, which are rather numerous, un- 
happily, in the island, and rather more than usually expert. The 
march to Colombo is simply remarkable in point of incident, by 
one of the officers being bitten by a large black scorpion during 
the night, and some difficulty was experienced in doing away with 
the consequences of the violent acute pain which always results 
from the bite of this detestable reptile. 

Sir Robert and Lady Brownrigg showed the Colonel great at- 
tention, and his'account of the state of health at Colombo is highly 
favourable. The whole of the sea-coast for many miles is de- 
scribed as highly salutary for Europeans. The benefits, too, of 
British rule, in promoting vaccination and sanitary measures, will 
be in time appreciated by the Kandyans, who are victims to the 
small-pox in vast numbers. The force of opinion will also confirm 
our rule here, as well as in the minds oi the unfortunate Hindoos, 
whom we liberated from the tyranny of the Mahratta princes. 
Certainly a more atrocious monster never even arose among them, 
than Raja Singha, the King of Candy, Runjeet Singh being, in 
effect, merciful in comparison. This miscreant devised the follow- 
ing scheme of cruelties, which were actually carried into execution 
against a pretender to the Crown of Candy, Ehelapola ;—first one 
of the children of this person was chopped to pieces with an axe ; 
next several of his children’s heads, being cut off, were put into 
a mortar, and their mother was compelled to pound them to 
pieces. She was then made to eat the heart of her second son ; 
and finally the mother, her sister and a daughter were pushed from 
an eminence into a lake. A _ series of barbarities which are mi- 
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nutely represented by the labours of a native artist, and given in 
the work before us. It was high time to close that reign of blood ; 
and no one can consider Kandyan independence as other than 
preserved, by our taking possession of the throne of this most 
atrocious barbarian. Amid the first of the marvels of Ceylon, 
Colonel Campbell found a frog which had been choked in an at- 
tempt to swallow a duck ; and though we should be inclined to think 
he had inverted the order of things, yet the improbability appears 
less from the size of the frogs in Ceylon, which certainly surpass 
what we have seen of the genus in any other part of the world ; 
still we think with the Colonel that this is rather a tough story. 
Colonel Campbell only succeeded in saving one dog, whom he 
named Bran, from all that he brought from Ireland, and Bran 
did ample justice to the character of the United Kingdom. The 
shooting near Colombo, in which he took great delight, consisted 
of wild ducks, teal, snipe, plover, &c. Considerable gaiety and 
agreeable society seem to have existed at Colombo at this 
time. While there our author received an appointment to 
the command of the Galle district of Ceylon. He would have pre- 
ferred the Seven Korles, but Galle, he was told, was a pleasanter, 
though not so lucrative, a command. Two years afterwards he 
became possessed of that command, but pursuant to orders, 
quitted immediately Colombo for Galle. Some very useful ob- 
servations as to the rainy seasons, and many points connected 
with the climate of Ceylon, will be found at this portion of 
the narrative. The deleterious effect of the climate on Eu- 
ropean beauty, in some portions of the island, are frankly ad- 
mitted ; and the useful hint is thrown in, that the ordinary em- 
bellishments, to supply the loss of the witching bloom, cannot 
here be made available, by reason of the heat. The importance 
of Galle, as a connecting link in the steam navigation of the 
Indian Ocean, is not neglected by the Colonel; for, though 
Trincomalee is a superior port, its great unhealthiness reduces its 
value ; and vessels can get in and out of the port of Galle at all 
times, which is not the case with any other port in the island, 
and the harbour is sufficiently large and safe for ships of any di- 
mensions. Lord Valentia has done Galle great injury, by giving 
the appellation of basin to the harbour, where at least’ twenty 
Indiamen, of the largest class, and numbers of smaller country 
vessels, can anchor safely and conveniently, though the anchor- 
age is not good through the whole extent of the Bay. ‘The 
voyage can be made from Galle to Calcutta against the S.W. 
monsoon, and through the one and a half degree channel, to 
Socotra and the Red Sea. A plan is submitted, in this portion 
of the work, for steamers to ply between Socotra, Ceylon, 
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Madras, and Calcutta. We pass the description of Galle and its 
Dutch structures, and learn with pleasure that the thermometer 
has been noted as low as 73 degrees, and has never been known 
to have been higher than 85 or 90 degrees, which is vastly 
different from the 120 degrees in the shade of India. For our- 
selves we are blest with that character of constitution, and we 
believe there are many such, that, salamander-like, is nearly in- 
sensible to heat, though keenly alive to cold—the heat of even 
Black Town, at Madras, the hottest place we remember, 
scarcely occasioning more than a remark of some variation in 
the temperature. The country around Galle, at the time when 
Col. Campbell first took the command, was exceedingly wild ; 
and incessant adventures with the chittaws, or Ceylon tiger, 
elephants, buffaloes, snakes, bears, &c., were the result. One ad- 
venture of Lieut. Col. Hardy is certainly worth transcribing. 
This officer unfortunately lost his way, and was benighted in the 
woods. After escaping from elephants, buffaloes, (and how he 
had sueceeded in doing so he could not well tell,) 


“He now perceived through the trees two large black objects, 
moving in the very narrow path just before him; and here he had 
again no alternative, but, if possible, to pass in the same way that he 
had passed the elephants. They soon saw or heard him; and to his 
horror he found himself in a moment almost within the grasp of two 
large, terrific bears, which instantly made at him, and in so furious a 
manner, that he had scarcely time to call upon God to save him! By 
some means or other he eluded the hug of the first bear; but he was 
hopeless of being able to avoid or escape from the claws and frightful 
teeth displayed in the extended jaws of the second,—when a kind of 
impulse, for which he could not account, caused him to raise his arm, 
and to aim a blow at the monster with the bottle which he still held in 
his hand. This, striking against the teeth of the animal, was dashed 
to pieces with a great crash, and the brandy flying into the mouth and 
eyes of the astonished bear, so frightened him, as well as his compa- 
nion, that, growling loudly, they both made off into the jungle.”— 
(Vol. 1. p. 105.) 


Fortunately a sleep, in which he appears to have been mira- 
culously shielded from harm, ensuing on his numerous escapes, 
he succeeded in reaching the quarters of the noblest hunter in 
Ceylon—the extraordinary and intrepid Mr. Farrell. 

The natural marvels of Ceylon lose nothing from the telling of 
the Singalese. The wind at Tangalle is represented as_pro- 
ducing most remarkable effects, doing what sorrow did, according 
to common report, to the lovely Marie Antoinette and others— 
turning the hair “quite grey in a single night.” With Col. 
Campbell however, it only performed an office that would have 
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superseded the efforts of the illustrious Mr. Truefitt, supposing 
that king of the curling-irons had visited Ceylon—the wind 
arranged his hair in a magnificent spread of flowing curls, to the 
great astonishment of various persons who witnessed the effect. 
On demanding the cause of this ruinous phenomenon to the hair- 
dresser, he was told that it was only the land wind. Hear this, 
beautiful Belindas, and run to Ceylon for escape from your nightly 
toils of arrangement, and commit yourselves there simply to the 
care of Messrs. Monsoon and Co. The Singalese, whose lies are 
always with a circumstance, assert that several persons have had 
their faces distorted by the action of the wind, in the most ex- 
traordinary and ridiculous manner ; that this distortion has re- 
mained for weeks or months, and, in some instances, been per- 
manent. Ceylon, then, is the spot, it appears, as well as England, 
in which grimaces get unluckily daguerreotyped. 

The toss of the buffalo is well known to be rather serious. 
Various friends have been viewed by us performing aérial 
movements, under their management; and we were consi- 
derably impressed with the powers of their fling, though we 
have never been happy enough to experience it personally. A 
native servant, however, of “Mr. Farrell, was actually tossed by 
a furious buffalo up into a tree, in which he stuck fast, unhurt, 
fully thirty feet from the ground ; and, though it may well be 
supposed that he was somewhat astonished at the elevation to 
which he had so suddenly attained, he justly considered himself 
let off cheaply. The various headings to pages in Col. Camp- 
bell’s book are somewhat amusing :—p. 126, “ Attacked by a 
Boar ;” p. 127, ‘Tossed by a Buffalo.” 

We much fear timid settlers may rather dislike the prospect, 
but we can assure them, from experience, that the neighbour- 
hood of a tiger is rather exhilarating. Many days have passed 
by us since we kept such a conversazione, but, amid many emo- 
tions, few ever came up to those at the instant of sallying forth 
on this hunt, except the moment when the crack of the rifle was 
telling on him, as a close combatant on the same elephant with 
ourselves, and life and conquering energy depended on the death- 
shot. The district of Matura being appended to Galle, somewhat 
augmented the Colonel’s sports and duties, for he appears to 
have amalgamated the two together in a very remarkable man- 
ner; but still, with a soldier- like de velopement ‘and manly air, that 
must have told powerfully for him in his government on the Sin- 

galese. These people are nothing the worse, any more than 
Kast Indians, for a thorough persuasion that their military leader 
is a dead good shot, and not likely to miss his mark, whether 
man or beast. Even the chittaw of Ceylon we find capable of 
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carrying off a boy, which, from the contempt we felt for them, 
contrasting them with the Bengal tiger, we should have thought 
scarcely credible. Col. Campbell’s fine dog, Bran, showed, how- 
ever, no symptoms of fear at the sight of them, and evidently 
felt disposed to attack them. After his return from Matura to 
Galle, our author makes an excursion into the interior of the 
Kandy territory, which furnished him with capital sport in pea- 
fowl, hares, deer, and an elk. The scenery around Adam's Peak 
is described as of the richest tropical grandeur. While at Bove- 
goddé, a shooting station of the Colonel, he obtained excellent 
sport in its lake, and instructed the people in a better method of 
crocodile fishing than they possessed by means of a harpoon. 
We extract his own account of the process. 

“‘T took with me, in the canoe, a Singalese whom I had remarked 
the day before to be dexterous in using the spear, and who seemed to 
know where to look for alligators. Encouraged by me, he had not 
been long poking about some tall reeds, which grew in a tolerably deep 
and dark coloured water, before he drove the instrument well into a 
good sized one. The wounded animal instantly twitched the long and 
pliant handle out of his hands, and away he went, dragging alonz the 
canoe, with us in it, in fine style, causing the water as it were to boil 
around him. In a few minutes, however, he became sluggish; and, at 
last, lay like a log at the bottom. We then paddled to the shore, and 
giving the greatly astonished and amused people the end of the line, 
they hauled him out of his oozy bed, already almost dead ; the harpoon 
having been forced, notwithstanding the hardness of his back, nearly 
through his body, in which it held fast, as I expected, by the long and 
strong barbs—he was nearly eighteen feet in length.” —( Vol. I. p. 168.) 


On one occasion an alligator, 21 feet long, fell a victim to the 
Colonel's system, but did not show fight in the same gallant style 
as smaller animals of this species. The size of these appears, 
in Ceylon and Venezuela, to exceed most other parts of the world. 
While at the lake, we saw what is called a water-fight, between 
two competitors for a dark-eyed maid. In Ceylon these matters 
are decided by this Neptunian process. Is the Vulcanian, to 
which we resort, more rational, or as rational ? 


‘* One of the lovers, the challenger, being highly exasperated by the 
pangs which the green-eyed monster—jealousy—generated in his 
heart, they both stood up to their knees in the lake, opposite to- each 
other, and with their hands constantly dashed the water, in a curious 
and expert manner, into each other’s faces. I saw the combatants thus 
—I can scarcely say hotly engaged—about nine in the morning; and, 
at three in the afternoon, they were still hard at work, and the battle 
was then still doubtful; for, according to established rule, which- 
ever of the two warriors, no matter what may be the pretence or cause, 
stops first, if it be only for a moment, dashing water at his adversary, 
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is considered to be vanquished. Hundreds of people were looking on, 
apparently deeply interested in the result ; as he who is thus overcome, 
as they assured me, is never known again to aspire to the hand of the 
lady who has caused the antifebrile combat.” —( Vol. I. p. 173.) 


We are pleased to see the Colonel exhibiting a rather more 
than ordinary disgust at what we have heard some sportsmen de- 
scribe as the acme of sport—we allude to elephant shooting. 


‘It is an established custom with those who admire and delight in 
elephant shooting, to walk deliberately up to the animal, which gene- 
rally stands staring at the intrepid, or rather foolish, being, who thus 
ventures to approach to within, probably, a dozen yards of his trunk ! 
A small brass ball, which never flattens, aimed at the upper part of the 
head, and particularly at the space over either of the eyes, or at the 
eye itself, by being fired from beneath, instantly takes effect, when 
down drops the huge monster to rise no more! If one of the barrels 
fail, the other almost invariably, and the next moment, does the job. 
But, for my part, I cannot see anything deserving the name of sport 
in thus bagging such game, and at such imminent risk to the amateur ; 
for if he misses his aim, or is in some instances unsupported by a steady 
companion, upon whom he can depend, his destruction is certain—he 
being much too near when he fires at the elephant, to have a chance 
- of escaping from him, enraged as he must be by being, probably, only 
wounded. Yet this is considered here to be noble sport, perhaps because 
few Europeans have coolness or foolhardiness enough to peril their 
lives in the forest against such a terrible antagonist.”—(Vol. 1. p. 278.) 


The bivouae on this expedition, and numerous others, was 
practised without much difficulty, and the worthy Colonel always 
contrived matters so well, that with curries of fish and game 
under the greenwood tree, and splendid champagne, few had 
much to complain of. He has a considerable leaning, certainly, 
as all staunch sportsmen have, for good eating and drinking; and 
we frankly own we like a man who avows his pleasure in what did 
not disgust even the more sensitive Rousseau in his Julie, who 
was blest with a capital appetite. But if the elephant’s quarters 
are occasionally beaten up by the British officers, it appears that 
this is not without a visit in return. 

** Whilst I was reading out, for my companion’s amusement, from 
Brantome’s Lives ‘ Des Dames Illustres,’ that of the beautiful, but 
unfortunate ‘ Marie Steuart, Reyne d’Ecosse, et jadis Reyne de 
nostre France,’—all of us being, for coolness sake, in very light attire, 
one of the servants ran into our hut, in great alarm, exclaiming that he 
had just seen an elephant in a clump of trees, to which he pointed, not 
more than three hundred yards off. I, at least, had no wish whatever 
to encounter such an antagonist, if I could avoid doing so; but it was, 
in council, deemed advisable to dislodge him, as otherwise we might 
have to move our encampment; and to do so, none of us were in- 
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clined. It was therefore settled that we should attack him; that is, 
if we could not by any other means induce him to retire, and that, too, 
without delay. 

‘“* Having carefully loaded our guns with brass balls, we moved for- 
ward all three together; the Malays, who seemed greatly to enjoy the 
fun, forming a supporting column in our rear. It was also arranged 
that if the elephant stood his ground, I was to have the first shot ;— 
how, then, was it possible for me not to perform my part upon the 
occasion ? 

‘“« By entering at a projecting point of the jungle, and being led, 
much against his will, by the servant who said he had seen the ele- 
phant, we were able to come within a short distance of him before he 
could perceive us. 

‘* When he did so, or rather when he heard the noise which we could 
not avoid making in approaching him, however cautiously, he sud- 
denly turned round upon us, cracking and breaking the smaller trees 
and branches, as he shuffled forwards towards the edge of the clump of 
jungle, so as to face us. I think we were then not more than fifteen 
yards from his head. I fired, and my two companions did so likewise, 
and with the utmost coolness ; when down fell the huge creature, quite 
dead, almost at our feet! But, to our astonishment, away went some 
other elephants and a buffalo, which we had no idea were in the middle 
of the cover, trumpeting loudly, and crushing every thing that ob- 
structed their passage; and most fortunately for us, they did not seem 
to have missed their unlucky companion, as we could hear them, for 
some time, continuing their impetuous course through the jungle, and 
towards the wooded hills to the eastward. As for the buffalo, in her 
hurried attempts to escape, she took to the right, and thus fully ex- 
posing herself, Mr. F fired his second barrel at her, which breaking 
one of her fore legs, she fell, with a great crash, not more than twelve 
yards from us; and whilst she was endeavouring to rise, Mr. C 
sent the ball from his other barrel through her body, which instantly 
ended her sufferings. 1 confess, however, I should have been glad had 
she escaped; as she seemed to be only half wild. We had in this in- 
stance managed admirably, and we were, therefore, not a little proud 
of ourselves; for, upon examining the elephant, which, though large, 
had very short tusks, we found that no less than two of the balls had 
entered the brain, and the third had penetrated the head from the root 
of the trunk. This feat was performed, and we were all back in the 
huts, talking the matter over, in less than half an hour from the time 
we had left them.” —(Vol. I. p. 298.) 


From Galle and its environs, where our author carried on 
these sports, he passed to the government of the Seven Korles, 
with which we open his second volume. Two years of pleasant 
joyaunce had been there spent, and after this our author sets 
out for Kurunagalla, the head-quarters of the Seven Korles. 
This command extends over 100 miles in length by 60 in breadth, 
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and the disposable force by which it is held consists simply of 
three companies of European infantry, about 200 Malays of 
the Ist Ceylon Regiment, and a company of the 2nd Caffres, 
100 strong. The force of opinion, however, governs Ceylon 
as well as India. Nothing can exceed the exquisite beauty of 
some portions of the scenery in this part: we extract one of 
the Colonel’s descriptions. 


“* Let an enthusiastic reader fancy that there is spread out before him 
a lake of some length, and of moderate, but unequal, width; and let 
him imagine it to be, as it really is, a very beautiful lake, extending 
itself from beneath his feet, as he stands upon a rather lofty point pro- 
jecting into it. Rocky precipices rear their wooded crests to his right 
and left, and behind him; some of them adorned with such trees as 
the teak, talipot, &c. ; beautiful little patches of bright green meadow 
appear, here and there, as if in contrast to the profusion of variegated 
jungle foliage, that extends down to the water’s edge. On both sides, 
he must also suppose the country to be intersected by ravines of some 
depth, clothed with trees (many of them in blossom), and decked with 
shrubs and flowers. Here and there in the lake are islets covered with 
a few tall trees and low growing jungle. But what was most surprising, 
until they were alarmed and put to flight by the discharging of the 
guns, scarcely a spot, either on the shores of the lake or in the islets, 
was to be seen, upon which large birds, many of them as white as snow, 
had not perched themselves, whilst hundreds of others were flying in 
all directions, across and around the lake, in search of places upon 
which to roost ; as it is here that such vast numbers assemble nightly 
for that purpose. The sun was just setting; for it had taken us longer 
than I calculated upon to get to the point on which we stood, and his 
rays, which still reached parts of the distant mountains, as well as the 
nearer hilly country, could no longer penetrate to us. Most of the lake 
was, therefore, already in gloom; yet the opposite rocky banks were 
still brightly lit up, and their wooded forms, with even the birds upon 
them, being beautifully reflected in the clear, smooth water, added 
much to the strangeness and splendour of the scene.’’—( Vol. II. p. 22.) 


Here too that singular animal, even yet not familiarized in 
European Museums or Zoological Gardens, was first seen by the 
Colonel : we allude to the cobra-coy. 


“* There has just been brought to me one of those large and extraor- 
dinary creatures called by the natives cobra-coys. Three grenadiers 
who were walking on the shore of the lake, which I have before noticed 
as being near Kurunagalla, came suddenly upon her, whilst in the act 
of covering up an egg in the sand and gravel. As soon as she seemed 
to be aware that what she had done was discovered, she, to their sur- 
prise, turned towards them as if intending to defend her egg, bran- 
dishing her tongue in that furious threatening manner which I before 
mentioned that they do when provoked. But the soldiers, arming 
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themselves with long sticks, decided upon attacking her ; as they knew 
that | had expressed a wish to see some of the eggs of these curious 
creatures. Being very strong and easily excited, she defended herself 
and eggs much more determinedly than they expected, striking at 
them, as they assured me, with her hard and powerful tail. The sol- 
diers, however, soon killed her, and good-naturedly carried her, attached 
toa long pole, to the cantonment, together with seven of her eggs, 
which they found buried in the sand, a little way below the surface. 
They are about the size of that of a goose; the shell pure, white, and 
very ‘hard, and, no doubt, they are hatched by the heat produced by the 
action of the sun upon the sand. I suppose this strange creature is 
classed with the lizard. That brought to me by the grenadiers was 
eight feet and a half long, and fully two round the body; she had four 
very short legs, which she uses as fins when in the water, and with which 
she manages to get along awkwardly, but quickly, on land. I hear 
they are considered delicious food by some castes of the natives. In- 
deed, they must be very like the so highly-prized guanas of the West 
Indies and South America, which are made into a soup, said to be 
superior to that of the turtle. I would not, however, allow my cook, 
who expressed his readiness to evince his skill, to treat me or my friends, 
who were that day to dine with me, with cobra-coy soup.”—(Vol. II. 
p- 18.) 


In India it has fallen to our lot to see the charmers of snakes, 
and very wonderful things these personages perform; but we 


never saw an elephant-charmer. In this isle of wonders, how- 
ever, these are to be found. 


“Captain L——, now commanding at Padenny, went lately out 
elephant shooting, and when not more than twelve yards from a large 
tusked one, he coolly took aim and fired at him, intending to send the 
ball through his head : but, in place of doing do, he only wounded him 
in the neck ; which so enraged the enormous animal, that in the most 
furious manner possible he instantly charged Captain L——, who, 
having gone up so very near, as to be almost, I may say, within the 
reach of his trunk, had no hope whatever of being able to escape. 
While the Captain was in this critical situation, a Kandyan, who had 
for some time kept close to his heels, threw himself between him and 
the elephant, pronounced rapidly, but distinctly, a few words, and 
stopped the enraged animal coming on in full career; he then held for- 
ward his arms, and uttering some other words, in a very loud tone of 
voice, the elephant turned round, and fled, trumpeting most harshly 
and frightfully, breaking and crushing trees, and every thing before 
him! Let the reader only imagine the few yards of ground covered 
with brushwood, that separated Captain yaa from an animal, which, 
in his progress through the jungle, prostrates the smaller trees and 
bushes as easily as I “would standing corn; the brief space of time 
allowed—say a couple of seconds; and the whole that took place ; 
and he must be lost in amazement ! 

VOL. II1.—NO. II. 
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“Upon Captain L——’s enquiring what had become of the man who 
had in so wonderful a manner saved his life, he was told, that he had 
gone off into the jungle the moment after he had driven away the 
elephant; and upon his insisting upon knowing who he was, as he was 
anxious to do something for him, he was then informed that he was one 
of their most powerful charmers, and that it was very uncertain whe- 
ther he, Captain L——, would ever be able to find him, or to induce 
him, whatever might be the recompense held out, to come to him.”— 
(Vol. II. p. 25.) 


Another of the charmers afterwards performed some feats 
before the Colonel on snakes, with the poisonous fangs clearly 
not eradicated. 


“* One of these jugglers, or charmers, was by far the most expert and 
daring fellow I had seen perform with snakes; and he completely 
astonished us by the manner in which he pulled about, and treated 
with the greatest indifference and coolness, a very fine cobra de 
capello, or noya, as the Kandyans call it, about three feet and a half 
long, which he had brought with him. He handled it with great 
roughness, yet perfect confidence; he also struck and threatened it in 
. so daring a way, that at last I suspected its poison fangs had been 
broken or extracted; but this I found was not the case; for after he 
had taken much pains in order to irritate it, and soothe it when enraged, 
and had even put it into his bosom, I told one of the servants to desire 
him to open its mouth—not expecting that he would do so—and show 
me whether the poison-fangs were extracted or not. He did so without 
the least hesitation; and there they certainly were, and in the most 
perfect state! Indeed, I confess that, in even going up to examine 
them, a strange sort of thrilling sensation ran through my whole frame, 
at the idea of being bitten by such a terrible, yet beautiful, creature. | 
then desired the servant to ask him if the snake would bite me if I 
touched it? He instantly replied, that it certainly would do so; and 
seemingly afraid lest I should venture too near it, he, in great haste, 
put it back into the bag in which he had brought it. 1 inquired, also, 
if he would take the same liberties with a hooded snake just caught ’ 
He replied, that he would not at first; but that he would do whatever 
I pleased with it after he had had it in his possession for a day or two ; 
and added, that he had caught the one just put into his bag only four 
days before, and that it had not been offered anything to eat since it 
was dug out of the ground.” —( Vol. II. p. 248.) 


This statement might be true with respect to the ordinary food 
of the snake, but they are all medicated before the attempt is made 
by the juggler. The Colonel might have touched the cobra 
witliout any injury, and the juggler knew it, and did not wish 
him to try the experiment. 

The virtues attributed to these charmers, in various instances, 
far exceed even the mesmerizing and magnetizing effects of the 
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Conduit-street magician, who, if incredulous in most matters, 
has made up by abundant credulity on one point. Want of 
space will prevent our giving the narrative of Thomas Jones, a 
soldier, who was lost in the woods for several days, and which 
narrative some might think called for as large a portion of cre- 
dulity in our readers as exists in Dr. Elliotson. It is as interest- 
ing as Robinson Crusoe, and what is more, the Colonel seems to 
believe in its truth. Ceylon is an enchanting spot for adven- 
tures, especially in her wild regions, of which the following story 
will give some idea. 


“To show what may occasionally happen here in shooting such 
game, I must mention, that a few days ago, I came suddenly, in a 
retired part of the jungle, upon one of the largest and most splendidly- 
tailed peacocks I had ever seen. He was perched upon the highest 
branch of a tall tree, which rose above a thick clump of brushwood. I 
fired at and brought him down, fluttering, into it; when out rushed, 
right at me, one of the finest elks that I had met with in Ceylon; one 
of his horns, in a furious charge, just grazing my shoulder! My com- 
panion, Captain K——, instantly fired; but being in far too great 
a hurry, he missed his aim. Recovering, however, from my surprise, 
I lodged a charge of heavy duck shot in the flank of the elk, which 
staggered him completely. But, in spite of this, he was able to make 
off, followed closely by Bran, the Malays, Captain K—-—, and myself, 
in full chase. After a short run, we found that Bran had got hold of 
him in the midst of a thick patch of very prickly jungle, into which I 
was afraid we could not get to his assistance, until | saw my expe- 
rienced Malays, kreese in hand, cutting their way through every thing, 
who very soon exposed to our eager gaze my gallant dog holding the 
elk by the throat! In all my adventures, since I have been in Ceylon, 
I never before was in such imminent danger as I was from the large 
antlers of this fine elk upon this occasion; and I was now taught—if 
I before wanted such a lesson, that a stag or elk at bay is an antago- 
nist not to be trifled with or despised.” —(Vol. II. p. 101.) 


Bran was certainly a fine fellow; we insert another of his 
achievements. 


““We had just finished that meal’’ (breakfast—which by-the-bye 
had been diversified by a little irruption on their quarters of a few ele- 
phants, buffaloes, and wild boars, previously)—‘‘ when one of the ser- 
vants, who had been sent for some cold water from a spring, informed 
us, that he had seen a very large and certainly wounded boar, in a 
clump of jungle, a short way down the river. We, therefore, imme- 
diately decided upon going in pursuit of him, taking with us the two 
Malays and Bran. The boar was soon found and dislodged ; upon 
which he made right at me, or the gentleman who stood next to me! 
I instantly fired, and hit him, as did also my companion; but he was 
still able to continue his terrific and furious rush towards us. Being 
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apprehensive of the consequences, I hallooed Bran at him; and, in an 
instant, he was, to my horror and dismay, borne along on the brute’s 
back, holding fast by one of his ears. This gallant attack having, in 
some measure, diverted him from his evident object, undoubtedly saved 
me from his assault; but he passed, in the utmost fury, only a few 
yards to my right. Though well prepared, I was afraid to fire, lest I 
should kill my noble dog; which, in the way I have described, was 
carried off by the boar into the jungle, closely followed by us all, but 
especially by one of the Malays, who, soon overtaking him, severely 
wounded and quite exhausted, finished him with his rifle, Bran, as 
usual, still holding on by his ear! He was an enormous brute, with 
dreadful tusks ; and, I candidly confess, that I felt somewhat queerish, 
when I looked at him as he lay extended on the grass, and thought, 
what a terrific rent his really fearful tusks might have made in my pre- 
cious person, had it not been for Bran.’’—(Vol. II. p. 109.) 


An easy cure for hydrophobia suggested itself to the Colonel 
from the various accidents to which his dogs and hounds were liable 
from the bite of mad animals, and it has we believe been tried in 
India, and appears far better than our method of cauterizing the 
part affected, viz. applying gunpowder to it and igniting it. 
Ceylon, too, is gifted with the golden water of the Arabian Nights, 
which adds to its actual treasures romantic interest. This ex- 
quisite appearance is caused by small particles of mica, mistaken 
by many of the early voyagers for gold. 

The account and drawings of the antient rock temples in this 
portion of the work, may be consulted with much advantage, as to 
the antient costume of the Singalese, which is remarkably pictu- 
resque, though given with ail the hardness of a native dr aughtsman. 
Some very sensible remarks occur in this place on the conversion of 
the Kandyans, and on the doctrine held by the Rev. B. Noel, and 
most of the evangelical or low church party, of the utter damnation 
of the Heathen; which is, to say the least, most injudiciously stated 
by them. How that gentleman understands the passage “ These 
having not the law, are a law unto themselves,” we cannot say ; but 
to us it is a ‘dictum probans.” Nothing can exceed the contempt- 
ible narrowness of this scheme of salvation, except, possibly, its 
unchurehmanlike spirit, its uncatholic character. God has left 
himself without witness at the heart of no man, not even the 
lowest in the seale of being, the Australian ; and we have indicated 
in a previous paper, in the present number, the immense and 
hitherto uncredited extent to which the schools of Brahminist 
and Buddhist philosophy had ascended, before Socrates was born, 
or Plato had composed his Pheedon. How absurd the attempt 
to do away with the immortal trilogy of the law of nature, 
morality, and revelation ! 
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The adventures in this part of the work are well worthy of 
the pen of Nimrod himself to chronicle. Elephants, alligators, 
buffaloes, make their appearance in immense numbers. What 
should we say, in even India, to lighting on eleven elephants 
atatime! As the alligators have not yet figured much among 
our description, the following incident will show that in Cey- 
lon you must be as careful of your steps, as Mr. Paul, or our 
Podocaxrudoc ‘Hae, Cerito. We were going to favour our readers 
with another pun, but we forbear. 

At this time two friends of the Colonel, on a shooting excur- 
sion, happened to step into a clump of fallen trees, when one of 
them, whose habits as a surgeon ought to have enabled him to 
form a correct judgment between the animal and vegetable 
kingdom, stepped, as he imagined, on a large tree, which sud- 
denly slipped away beneath the astonished Doctor, who could 
not comprehend the locomotive character of the vegetable king- 
dom, and down he fell on his back into the water with game, 
ducks, &e. ‘ Reader, will you believe it?” says the Colonel, 
“he had mounted upon the back of an enormous alligator!” 
His friend saved him from a further voyage in such company, 
and took him back to the Colonel, where he enjoyed what must 
have appeared to him an inestimable privilege, though denied to 
poor Polonius, 

‘To eatinstead of being eaten.” 

The visit of our author to the’native temples at Dambool, carved 
out of the solid rock, which are so admirably described by Dr. 
Davy in his work on Ceylon, excited both his astonishment and de- 
light. Such of our readers as are curious, may, by consulting Major 
Forbes’ work on Ceylon, see one of them there figured. The 
present high style of decoration in these temples does not exceed 
230 years, but the antiquity of the Maha Rajah, as a structure, is 
stated both by the priests and Dr. Davy, at probably more than 
2000 years. Six hundred thousand pieces of gold were consumed 
on the restoration of this temple by one of their kings, the priests 
reported. The height of the excavation of this temple is 200 
feet, breadth 100, itsheight 50. It contains 46 figures of Boodhoo 
besides other divinities, and the effigies of two kings—the earliest 
benefactor of Dambool, and one other. The exploits of the first 
king, Wijeya, cover its walls to a great extent. He appears to 
have been, like Ulysses, anaval chieftain. The Colonel, who seems 
never to have lost an opportunity, sent for the priests; and the 
result of the conversation with them on their religion, amounted to 
a high praise on their part of the Boodhoo religion, and of its mild 
and excellent precepts. An admission of the existence of devils, 
whom they wish it to appear, as the Romanists do in their 
erroneous Mariolatry, that they do not worship, but rather dread 
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and propitiate. They in short literally“ hold a candle to the devil.” 
They believe in the unity of the Godhead with a kind of Trinity 
of Visnu, Samen, and Nata. They are believers also in the Trans- 
migration of souls. They further singularly accord with the 
antient Rabbinical notion as to demons, in which they are in 
part supported by Hesiod,* that they are the souls of evil men. 
Still the clear supremacy, as an object of worship, seems to be 
paid to Boodhoo. The interpreter of the Colonel, who wrote Sing- 
alese, examined some of the antient documents, produced by the 
priests, which were written with a steel pen on the leaves of the tali- 
pot, and asserted to be one thousand years old; and they affirmed 
that they had others of higher antiquity. They were principally 
grants from various kings to the Wihares. The documents in 
question did not seem to excite surprise, since deeds of a similar 
character were often produced in the local court, extremely old 
and in the highest state of preservation. The native artist, 
employed by the Colonel, has given a view of some of the paintings 
at Dambool. However faithfully, he draws so hardly that a safe 
judgment on the merit of the original, can scarce be given ; but 
the roy] white elephant and the horses certainly appear of more 
than ordinary merit in design. After his return from this 
excursion, the Colonel, according to promise to the inhabitants of 
Neurecalava, held one of his noble battues in that neighbourhood, 


which we will not injure by giving in any other words than his own. 
We shall pass the plan of arrangements, and proceed to the result 
of the operations of the beaters. 


‘‘ Fully three hours had elapsed before a Headman, who had remained 
with us, recommended, as the beaters could now be distinctly heard 
coming towards us, that we should think of taking our stations, so as 
to be prepared for the approaching game. This we readily did with all 
our guns and rifles carefully loaded; at length, the shouting of the 
people, and the increasing loudness of the drumming and piping, an- 
nounced to us that we ought to be on the alert; and a few minutes 
only had elapsed, when a messenger, who had been dispatched by the 
leader of the beaters, arrived in great haste, to inform us, that they had 
enclosed a number of elephants, buffaloes, and other animals; and, 
that in an attempt made by the former to break through the line, but 
in which they had failed, some men had been knocked down, and it was 
feared, that at least two of them were most seriously hurt ; and, unfor- 
tunately, one of them was our faithful guide, who had so admirably led 
us through the wilderness. As usual upon such occasions, immense 
numbers of pea and jungle fowl began to run past us, and to fly over 
our heads across the river ; the former uttering their loud and wild cries. 
Soon after, some deer, elks, &c., dashed along at a great rate. They 


* Opera et Dies. B. 1. 1. 120. 
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were before long followed by buffaloes—wild and tame—hogs, dogs, 
jackals, and hares; but, at none of these had we any intention of 
firing.—‘ My eyes!’ exclaimed O'Hara, who was close to me up in a 
large teak tree, and who could no longer be silent; ‘don’t you 
see that tiger ?—May I not fire at him?’ ‘ Be quiet ;—not a word; 
—none of these animals must be prevented from crossing the river.’ ”’ 

‘At this moment, our whole attention was directed to where the 
shouting had much increased, and to where the branches of the trees 
and masses of jungle were cracking, bending, and crashing in such a 
way, aS to convince us that the elephants were now coming towards 
us, and even into the open space through which the path runs, upon 
both sides of which we were all so safely and judiciously posted. In an 
instant after, a large herd of elephants, buffaloes and hogs, intermixed, 
rushed into the space I have mentioned, and in which we expected 
them; all of them, I may say, within proper distance. As they were 
passing, each of us singled out the elephant or animal we wished to bring 
down. The firing did not last long; for, the moment it began, the 
drove of animals—the largest that any of us had ever seen—rushed, in 
the utmost terror, hustling and jostling each other, into the river, 
causing the most astounding uproar imaginable ; the Kandyans, now in 
a body, and with their long dishevelled hair flowing ioosely around their 
necks and shoulders, following closely at their heels, hallooing, drum- 
ming, and piping with all their might; in short, it was one of the 
most exciting, extraordinary, and truly imposing scenes that I had ever 
beheld ! 

Five elephants lay dead, or were dying before us, two on the left 
bank, and three on the bed of the river, and several others, besides 
some terrific male buffaloes, had made off severely wounded. 

‘“* Having two double-barrelled guns with me, I had fired four brass 
balls into the dense drove, whilst they were passing close to me; and, 
I have no idea of having, in any instance, missed my aim. I must 
say, that this was far the best managed and most murderous battue I 
had seen ; and not only the Headmen, but their followers, were greatly 
pleased and satisfied, when they saw that we had chiefly confined our 
fire to the elephants; many of which, they had no doubt, would yet 
be found dead in the woods. This was the first act of a truly 
princely battue. The next act ‘‘ came off” much in the same way as 
the first; but the animals this time driven towards us were not near so 
numerous as before, for many of those which were at first enclosed 
had contrived, after knocking down and running over the people, yet 
without killing any of them, to break through the line of beaters, and 
to cross the river a short way lower down than where we so anxiously 
waited for them, and thus to get off into the jungle. Notwithstanding 
this mischance, two more elephants, three wild buffaloes, a tiger, and 
two deer, were killed, and several others wounded; so that, upon the 
whole, the people were much pleased with the result of the battue ; and 
as this was a useful and indeed necessary attack upon those very de- 
structive animals, we were not a little proud of our having in one day 
actually bagged seven elephants, besides wounding several others ; and 
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in thus expelling so many wild beasts from a country through which 
they had been for some time roaming, to the no small terror and serious 
injury of its inhabitants.” —(Vol. Il. p. 254.) 


We regret that space will not permit us to give the numerous 
details of the curious cases brought under adjudication at Kuruna- 
galla; one, however, is so startling, that we are tempted to insert 
it. 

** A Kandyan lady had married five brothers! The eldest of them, 
for what reason was not stated, had seceded from the joint-stock con- 
cern, and married another woman; and having afterwards, by great 
economy and industry, contrived to accumulate some money, he had 
been able to purchase a few acres of land. He then died ; upon which, 
very naturally, all he possessed was taken possession of by his (second) 
wife, for herself and two children. ‘The lady, however, with her four 
remaining husbands and children, came into court, to claim any money 
or land which might have been in any way acquired or left by the elder 
brother. I was ‘about to dismiss the case; but, on referring to the 
aggressors, I was informed, that, according to ancient Kandyan law 
and custom, the deceased having, along with his four brothers, volun- 
tarily married the lady, all he possessed at his death must go to the 
joint-stock company. I was, therefore, much against my will, obliged 
to decide accordingly. All 1 could do, was to refer the case to the 
judicial commissioner at Kandy, trusting that he would call the atten- 
tion of government to what appeared to me to be such an unjust law, 


that it could only be tolerated or submitted to by a people labouring 
under the always degrading yoke of heathenism, and that of castes, 
which have always thrown impediments in the way of changes or im - 
provements of any kind.”—(Vol. II. p. 287.) 


Shortly after this, a dreadful drought furnished him with 
additional sport, by bringing vast quantities of animals around 
the lake at Kurunagalla ; it was attended with a frightful mor- 
tality, far exceeding any thing to which the district of the 
Seven Korles had been subjected for seven years. The Colonel 
now, in addition to his judicial and military functions, was 
obliged to commence chief medical practitioner. With an 
arsenic solution, after calomel, he for some time continued to 
work wonders; but the fever continued its ravages for some 
time; and on its abatement, the Colonel, from having neg- 
lected the precept, ‘* physician cure thyself,’ became also 
affected, and was ultimately obliged to resign the command of 
the Seven Korles. His resignation being accepted with great 
regret by Sir E. Paget, the Colonel proceeded to Bombay, when, 
recovering his health by the sea voyage, he returned to Ceylon, 
and had the pleasure to find both his judicial and military ap- 
pointments had been kept vacant in expectation of his resumption 
of his duties. On his return to Kurunagalla, he entertained a 
party of gentlemen and ladies with his usual hospitality. The 
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gentlemen were delighted with the elephant shooting, one speedily 
bagging five, and the other two. The alarm of the ladies, unac- 
customed to the agreeable varieties of centipedes, serpents, ele- 
phant rencontres, buffalo charges, &c., are well described in 
their own witty epistles. The elegant character of the Concho- 
logical and Botanical Researches of the Colonel, his bonhommie, 
unshaken mid ills “ that sair would ’stound us,” and high military 
hardihood, bravery, and gallantry, must have reconciled them even 
to these varieties of life in Kurunagalla. Two extracts from a 
letter of one of these ladies, to whom scarcely fair justice has 
been done by the Colonel, in telling one or two anecdotes, will 
convey some idea of these matters. 


‘“‘] must now tell you what has just occurred. Colonel C—-- had 
taken his usual agreeable ride; and, after a few minutes’ rest on a sofa, 
in order to cool himself, he went into his dressing-room, to prepare for 
his morning’s cold bath, (which we all take here before we dress for 
breakfast, as we find it strengthens and enables us to support the heat 
of the day ;) when his eye was caught by something waving, as it were, 
from side to side, under his dressing table ;—it was a cobra de capello! 
—a most beautiful, but exceedingly dangerous snake. He quietly took 
down from the wall, against which it hung, a large pistol, and loaded it 
with small shot. He then came to us, and told us that he was going to 
fire it off, and hoped that we would not be alarmed at the report; but 
he did not say what he was going to fire at. Mrs. D and I, out 
of mere curiosity, followed him, wondering what he could intend to 
shoot in the house ; when, to our surprise, we saw him go close up to 
the intruder, which had by this time raised itself considerably, and 
thereby displayed distinctly the mark upon the back of its neck, that 
so much resembles a pair of spectacles, and distinguishes it from other 
snakes ; and aiming at its head, he shot it dead upon the spot. You 
may well suppose our horror, when we saw what he had killed, actually 
under his dressing table ;—it was fully four feet in length. 

——*‘] must mention that, a few days ago, the little cat, which affords 
master pug so much exercise and amusement, was playing and skip- 
ping about in the shrubbery, in front of my dressing-room windows, 
whilst | was reading and enjoying the cold breeze, as it occasionally 
and gently raised the leaves of the passion- flower and jasmine, which 
have beautifully entwined themselves around the posts that support the 
verandah, and have even pushed their long tendrils and blossoms into 
the room ; when, all at once, the cat became stationary, with its eyes 
seemingly fixed upon an object, which I at first supposed to be a bit of 
stick ; but which, to my surprise, began to move, to change its colours, 
to beconie brighter, and even lovely !—it was a snake ;—its back, or 
the upper part of its body, grew greenish, and its lower white, and 
something like silver! the next moment, a head was gradually raised, 
and I saw a pair of very brilliant eyes steadily fixed upon the evidently 
terrified cat, which became, as it were, fascinated; for it was actually 
going nearer and nearer to what I now distinctly perceived to be a small 
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snake. I immediately became greatly alarmed on account of the little 
playful creature, and called Tomby, the servant who usually waits 
upon me at table, to come quickly; and pointing to the spot, I asked 
—‘ What is that, Tomby?’—‘ Bad snake, Ma’am—kill cat.’ Out 
he jumped into the garden, seized a long stick, and then went cau- 
tiously up behind the snake, its eyes being still fixed on the trembling 
cat; he struck a great blow, and, in a moment, laid the snake dead on 
the ground, and thus saved the cat. On examining the snake’s teeth, 
Colonel C said, that it really was poisonous; and, one of the kind 
called Carawilla.”—(Vol. IL. p. 388.) 


During the visit of these ladies, the experiment was tried 
on the scorpion, whether by surrounding it with fire it would 
sting itself to death. The beautiful use that Lord Byron has 
made of this fancied peculiarity, is doubtless familiar to most 
of our readers, still we cannot forbear extracting the passage :— 


‘‘ The mind that broods o’er guilty woes, 
Is like the scorpion girt by fire; 
In circle narrowing as it glows, 
The flames around their captive close, 
Till inly searched by thousand throes, 
And maddening in her ire, 
One sad and sole relief she knows ;— 
The sting she nourished for her foes, 
Whose venom never yet was vain, 
Gives but one pang, and cures all pain, 
And darts into her desperate brain.” 


The following note of Lord Byron on this passage, has at least 
been brought to a determination by Colonel Campbell. ‘* The 
scorpions are certainly interested in a speedy decision of the 
question, as if once fairly established as insect Catos, they will 
probably be allowed to live as long as they think proper, without 
being martyred for the sake of an hypothesis.” 

The case is no longer hypothetical. On experiment, neither 
of the scorpions turned its sting upon itself; though environed 
by the flames they attacked each other, and when one was re- 
moved, the other which remained raised its tail above its head ; 
but when they all expected the poetic realization of its imaginary 
properties, it rushed into the hottest part of the fire, and escaped 
through it. 

Shortly after this, the Lieutenant Governor haying announced 
his intention to visit Kurunagalla, the Colonel went to meet 
him at Kospeta, the spot where he had previously had an 
attack of fever. Here, probably from some local miasma, he 
experienced an instant return of the disorder, and was obliged 
to leave for Colombo ; and while waiting for a ship to embark 
for England, whither his medical advisers had ordered him, 
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word was brought one morning, that Bran, his faithful dog, 
was dying. The fine animal had been stabbed apparently by 
a bayonet—he died licking a lady’s hand, with whom, durin 
his master’s illness, he had lived ; and, as the Colonel naturally 
imagines, looking wistfully round for his sick master, who could 
not leave his couch to even see him. The Colonel shortly after 
quitted Ceylon for England, and thus ends the eventful narra- 
tive before us. 

We shall now simply give a general account of the capabilities 
that Ceylon affords for an extensive trade, and its advantages to 
the emigrant. With respect to the latter, Ceylon possesses 
first of all, in a large portion of the island, a low temperature, and 
complete freedom, or nearly so, from the cholera. At Galle, for 
example, cholera has not prevailed in an epidemic form since 
1819, and then only about 4 per cent. of the white troops died 
of it. The average mortality over a period of 17 years at Galle, 
amounted to only 23 per thousand among the white troops, being 
exactly the same as Gibraltar during the same period. This 
mortality is rendered higher from troops from all parts being sent 
thither, as from Colombo and Trincomalee for example. The 
mortality from fever amounted only on the average of 17 years 
to Iss per thousand, while in Canada from the same disease it 
averaged 2;%. Again, to even the small capitalist, whose limited 
means do not enable him to obtain labour at the high prices of 
the Canadas, or South Australia, or New Zealand, Ceylon offers 
the cheap and admirable service of the well skilled Singalese, 
instead of the dear European labour, or the difficult-to-be-ob- 
tained and sometimes dangerous offices of the savage, in the 
two latter regions. The low population, also, supposing the ma- 
terials available of the two latter countries, would prevent much 
being effected by them. Food is cheap and abundant, and the 
native tradesmen work well, and on a low scale, in both wood 
and metals ; wages are low, and land can be procured from the 
government at 5s. per acre, or from the natives at quite as 
moderate a price as in any of our new settlements. Few spots 
possess a better ancient character. Diodorus Siculus and Pliny 
gave it in their day a high character; to them it was known as 
Taprobane ; and Pliny describes its inhabitants as living to 100 
years. Cosmas described it as abounding, as it does, in rubies, sap- 
phires, emeralds and other gems. It was, even in the 6th century, 
the chief commercial spot in the Indian Ocean. The tradition 
of its being the site of Paradise, induced numerous pilgrimages 
to Adam’s Peak; and in 1281 the Great Khan of Tartary was 
gratified by obtaining from the king of the island two of 
our primogenitor’s teeth and a lock of his hair. About a cen- 
tury afterwards Sir J. Mandeville visited it, and gave a pretty 
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exact description of its extent. The history of Ceylon, by 
Philalethes, and Major Forbes’ work may be consulted with ad- 
vantage for many curious antient points of association connected 
with this island. In 1505, Laurence dAlmeida, the son of the 
Viceroy of Goa, landed on its shores. The Dutch admiral, 
Spilbergen, arrived in 1602, and the Portugueze were expelled 
in 1658. In 1794, the maritime provinces became annexed to 
the British dominions; and, under Sir E. Barnes, the whole 
island became a portion of the British Empire. The soil of 
Ceylon appears well adapted for its numerous productions, but 
vegetable matter is not largely predominant, as one of the ingre- 
dients. The following list of fruits certainly appears tempting : 
pine apples, oranges, shaddocks, guavas, mangoes, custard apple, 
tamarinds, olives, limes, and plantains, all indigenous. The man- 
gosteen, melons, almonds, lemons, pomegranates, figs, straw- 
berries, and mulberries, were also cultivated, and mostly with 
success. The whole of the indigenous fruits of Ceylon may be 
purchased for a mere trifle. We have simply named the fruits 
familiar to Europeans, but this is a poor summary of their almost 
endless variety. In the garden of the Colonel, besides excellent 
melons and cucumbers, he grew celery, cabbages, common and 
French beans, peas, onions, turnips, carrots, radishes, lettuces, 
leeks, and even remarkably fine asparagus. 

The fish of Ceylon is remarkably fine, particularly the Seir 
fish and soles, sauce for which, consisting of prawns eight inches 
long, and oysters and shrimps, excellent and cheap, may be had 
in great profusion. Poultry and game are extremely reasonable, 
and meat, which was high priced, is now considerably reduced, 
but still dear; varying, however, much with the demand. Let 
the emigrant compare, however, this plethora with the paucity 
of Australia, and he will soon strike the balance in favour of 
Ceylon. Comparing it with Bombay in fish, fowls, and fruits, 
it is vastly superior ; and in climate Colonel Campbell considers 
it also vastly superior. Its position for steam navigation is per- 
haps the finest in the world, commanding an easy access to the 
Red Sea, which, when the increased facilities contemplated in 
the passage of the Isthmus of Suez are overcome, will throw 
her produce into the European market without the trouble of 
doubling the Cape, while Java, her rival, will be compelled to 
make a far longer voyage. ‘The articles of cotton, sugar, salt, 
tobacco, coffee, native woods, rice, maize, cinnamon, &c. may be 
enumerated as exports. Of the first of these items, small doubts 
we believe now exist that a little more British industry only is 
needed to increase this market, so as to render Ceylon, as well 
as our Indian possessions, a formidable rival to the United 
States. With respect to sugar, it is produced in any re- 
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quired quantity, in numerous parts of the island; and the Sin- 
galese are widely different from the negro population of the West 
Indies, in point of application to labour. It needs only attention 
to form a staple article of commerce. Salt, from certain natural 
advantages on the S. E. coast of Ceylon, may be obtained in great 
quantities, not only sufficient for the demand in the island, but 
elsewhere in our Indian possessions. The monopoly of salt (no 
longer enjoyed by the Government) of the Megam Pattoo, 
yielded £10,000 a year. These salt lakes are but partially 
understood in their real value. It is thought by competent 
judges, that all India might be easily supplied by them, and 
any required quantity of magnesia be extracted from the resi- 
duai brme. ‘The jungles which would be consumed to furnish 
wood-ash for this purpose, would very materially improve the 
relative health of the island. Tobacco was grown to the extent, 
in 1835, of 5,364,595 lbs., and is, we believe, rapidly increasing. 
In coffee, Ceylon already claims a rivalry with Mocha, and in 
Bourbon, the fine class of the coffee-tree has been by negligence 
suffered to become extinct ; so that the coffee from that island 
will not now maintain its ancient character. The native woods, 
ninety in number, have probably, many of them, never been 
imported into this country. Ceylon abounds in teak, satin-wood, 
black and white ebony, salamander, iron wood, redwood, tulip- 
wood, &e.; vastly different in this respect from the hard gum 
trees and useless timber of Australia. We ought not to omit to 
mention the talipot, and we do it simply to notice, not the valuable 
tree itself, so much as the character of its fan-like leaves—the 
writing tablets for ages of the Singalese. These leaves, which 
are extremely light, and fold up like a fan in a small compass, 
form almost a perfect circle when expanded, and will cover 25 
men standing close under them. They are the umbrella of the 
Kandyan. Nor are the forests of Ceylon bereft of even the red 
and white rose, nor of the rhododendron, nor of the curious and 
beautiful air plants, and many odorous and richly coloured 
varieties of shrubs and flowers. 

The quantity of paddy does not appear to us large. In 1835, 
it is only given at 5,664,190 qrs., which is certainly a small 
amount, but it is badly tended, we fear. Maize is but slightly 
cultivated, and little used for food. 

Nor does Ceylon stop here; her fisheries, including the pearl 
oysters, amounted, in 1835, to £56,322. 18s. and it must be con- 
sidered that these valuable fruits and internal riches are only 
encumbered with the support of little more than one million of 
inhabitants, mostly economical, and provided by boon nature with 
means which effectually render starvation impossible ; and, further, 
that Ceylon is the size of Ireland. 
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The cinnamon of Ceylon has long stood the highest in value 
in the world. Java, however, is attempting a very active 
rivalry of it, and, from the heavy duty levied on this impor- 
tant article by the colonial treasury, with some success. For 
years this article has proved the most valuable Government 
export from the colony. The Premier has been addressed 
on this subject by various parties interested in this trade, and 
a partial mitigation is anticipated. In 1833, the duty of 3s. 
per lb. was levied on the upset price of 3s. 6d. for the finest 
quality ; this was nearly one hundred per cent. on the first 
quality. The second quality, rated at 3s. per pound, paid one 
hundred per cent., and the third, valued at 9d. per lb., three 
hundred per cent. The first and second consequently became the 
only kinds exported. The prices of cinnamon soon sank in the 
Suropean and other markets, so that the third sort was only 
saleable at 14d. per Ib., giving in a 3s. duty an incredible taxa- 
tion, as Colonel Campbell may well call it, of 4,000 per cent. In 
1840, the cinnamon duty was lowered to 2s. per lb.; but the 
Dutch subject their export of this article to the moderate duty 
of 4 per cent. It may surprise our readers, that this article, 
which they chiefly see used in small quantities for culinary pur- 
poses, should be exported to any great extent. But the fact is, 
its medicinal properties render it highly important in Spain and 
America, and the mining districts. It is found to remedy many 
diseases, to which the unwholesome avocation of the miner sub- 
jects him ; Spain alone received 144,291 lbs. in 1840. The ex- 
port duty, in other parts of the British dominions, is only 24 
per cent. Ceylon can furnish a sufficient supply of this article for 
every country in Europe. About 2,000 acres of land are laid out 
in regular cinnamon plantations, and nearly 30,000 persons em- 
ployed therein. A plantation requires 7 or 8 years growth before 
yielding produce. The amount of export duty in 1840 was 
£70,200, but in 1842 it had sunk to £33,111. Some idea of the 
rapid rise of the Java cinnamon may be formed from the fact, that 
a correspondent from Batavia states, that in 1839 the amount of 
produce was 40,000lbs., but in the following it was anticipated 
that it would amount to 300,000 Ibs. 
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The Export of cinnamon, consequently, from this country to 
Holland fell off from 16,399]bs., in 1840, to 5,034Ibs., in 1841. 
We give the quantities of cinnamon recently imported, exported, 
and taken out for consumption in England during the last seven 
years. 





Imported. Exported. . 


| 
| 





616,747 lbs.| 421,497 lbs. | 17,038]bs 


1,039,346 | 557,545 14,856 
404,604 507,529 16,652 
529,867 434,986 16,343 
294,638 464,346 15,461 | 
418,730 514,479 15.410 | 
223.164 368,554 | 








While upon this head we must offer a few corrections of Colonel 
Campbell’s book. The table of customs in Vol. I. p. 363, was 
repealed by the ordinance of 23rd December, 1836. It conse- 
quently, should not have been inserted. 

The ordinance of the 23rd December, 1836, was revoked by that 
of September 22nd, 1837, No. 5, which enacted the table of 
duties set out in Vol. II. p. 499. That table has undergone 
various alterations by the subsequent ordinances of the 18th 
January, 1840, No. 8,—238rd October, 1840, No. 9, 10,— 
Ist September, 1841, No. 3,—1st September, 1842, No. 4. 

The several duties upon imports and exports, and the prohibi- 
tions and instructions enacted by these orders, stood again diffe- 
ently, as per table in our possession, on the 5th January, 1843, and 
this table is in the hands of our publishers, Messrs. Smith and 
Elder, for the information of ail who feel an interest in this 
important British colony. Drawbacks are no longer payable 
upon the exportation of duty-paid goods, as the warehousing 
system has been introduced into the ports of Colombo, Jaffna, 
Trincomalee, and Galle-—Vid. Ordinance, No. 8, 1840. 

We have, however, to thank the Colonel, and we do it heartily, 
for.a very entertaining book on Ceylon; and to all the various 
points of commerce enumerated two speculative branches may be 
added,—tea and indigo; and certainly, whether viewed in the 
variety of her productions, their extent in the vegetable, mineral, 
and animal kingdoms, her small population and temperate 
climate, Ceylon may be considered unrivalled in the British Em- 
pire; and as offering greater inducements to the small capitalist 
for emigration, than either Canada, the Cape, Australia, or New 
Zealand, since, in any case, he cannot fare worse than the 
natives; and starvation in India and Ceylon is justly considered 
as impossible, as it has been shown to be in a previous article in 
the equally favoured Venezuela. 
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Arr. VIII.—1. The Budget. A Series of Letters on Financial, 

Commercial, and Colonial Policy. Wy a Member of the 
Political Economy Club. Nos. 1 to 8. 8vo. London: 
Smith, Elder and Co. 65, Cornhill. 1841—1843. 
A Letter to the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, on the Condi- 
tion of England, and the Means of removing the Causes of 
Distress. By R. Torrens, Esq. F.R.S. 8vo. London. 1848. 
Postscript to the above Letter. By R. Torrens, Esq. Lon- 
don. 1848. 

4. The Edinburgh Review, July 1843, No. 157. Article I. 
Free Trade and Retaliation. 


Tue views of Colonel Torrens in these pamphlets, are merely 
applications and developements of the principles of Political 
Economy laid down by David Ricardo—a name second in merit 
only to the great Adam Smith, and as an authority for questions 
of the present day, without any superior in the science. 

To Colonel Torrens, the high merit belongs of elucidating a 
profound fact, needful to be borne in mind, especially at the pre- 
sent hour, when the principles of one-sided Free Trade are 
backed with all the power which belongs to fashionable philoso- 
phy and popular common-place. At present, minds of an inven- 
tive and innovative cast are wild about schemes to remedy the 
existing distress. Many of the evils of the present state of things, 
in their pressure upon the poor, are felt by all. Remedial 
schemes abound ;—the desire of amelioration is universal ;—the 
signals of distress are seen by all eyes. Of this fact the schemes 
are proofs ;—hundreds of brains are busy ;—fervid fancies fill the 
future with elysiums;—and plans of paradises circulate plentifully 
by the penny post. Laughable, lamentable are the projects—im- 
practicable and impossible the schemes which fill tracts and trea- 
tises, pamphlets, periodicals, and epistles. Communities are 
formed on self-supporting principles, in the hope of escaping the 
anxieties and hostilities of the active and competitive everyday 
world. A sense of distress, a conviction that they cannot, as their 
fathers did, afford to spend a portion of their wages on intoxicating 
liquors, is one of the motives which actuate the thousands, who 
kneel before Father Mathew. But the abstinence movement 
does not stop at intoxicating liquors. Periodicals are published, 
and lecturers travel enthusiastically and eloquently, to recom- 
mend the working classes to abstain from every sort of animal 
food, and every sort of artificial drinks. Societies are formed to 
varry out these opinions. Among the working and middling 
classes, persons are found who have voluntarily abstained from 
animal food for years. Vegetables and fruits they deem the only 
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virtuous food for man. Tea and coffee are reckoned sinful in- 
dulgences; cold water is the only virtuous drink. Theorists 
have arisen, who proclaim that all ameliorations of education and 
civilization will fail, until by purer generation the earth is peo- 
pled with a nobler race of men. One genius has made his ap- 
pearance, who is to make machinery the regenerator of a dis- 
tressed world. The earth is to be tilled, sown, and reaped by his 
machines. Shipwreck is to destroy life no more. Floating 
islands covered with mansions and villages, rural and Arcadian 
scenes, are to ride in peaceful triumph over the Atlantic storms, and 
waft large populations swiftly and safely from continent to conti- 
nent. The eternal snows which crown the loftiest mountains, 
are to be melted by burning glasses of tremendous power—and 
thus an equal and delightful temperature is to enwrap the whole 
earth. Such are the dreams of the day ;—such are the signs of 
the distresses of the times. 

Free Trade is not to be confounded with these crotchets. We 
mention them as signs of the universal consciousness of the ex- 
isting distress ; — of that permanent distress among the 
operative classes, which gives to the principles of Free Trade, 
even when advocated without the limitations which make them 
practicable and valuable, their gigantic power over the public 
mind. We mention these wild crotchets, to show that the spirit 
of the day renders it peculiarly the duty of considerate men, to 
test and try all remedial measures proposed, and those especially 
which are recommended by the advocacy of powerful, organized, 
and numerous bodies of men. The presence of distress throws 
over the knotty question in Political Economy before us, a deep, 
human, and national interest. The power of one-sided Free- 
Trade principles at the present hour, invests the intricacies of 
this controversy with the highest political, patriotic, and philan- 
thropic importance. 

The doctrines of Colonel Torrens have been very generally 
confounded with what is called the mercantile system. It is 
very easy and convenient to confound what a man wishes to ex- 
plode, with a theory which has been exploded. 

Every new idea has to make its way to acceptance, through a 
crowd of misconceptions and misrepresentations. The reason is 
obvious. The terms in which the new ideas must of necessity be 
expressed, have so long been associated with old ideas, that they 
suggest the old and not the new thoughts to most minds. It is 
only after line upon line, and explanation upon explanation, that 
the new proposition succeeds in dislodging the old conceptions, 
for which it is mistaken. Much of what passes for originality, 
consists merely in the trick of presenting an old friend with a 
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new face—in putting on an ancient portrait, a few colours to 
make it a modern likeness—and hence in ninety-nine cases out 
of every hundred, the suspicion that the vaunted discovery is only 
a disguised truism, is verified by investigation. The doctrine 
which Colonel Torrens maintains, of course shares the common 
lot of all such_propositions. 

The germ of the Reciprocal Theory was produced by Ricardo, 
and developed by discussions in the Political Economy Club. 
The doctrine of Colonel Torrens is not peculiar to him, but he 
has maintained similar views, consistently, for nearly thirty years. 
In 1815, in his work on the Corn Trade ; in 1833, in his Letters on 
Commercial Policy ; in resolutions which he moved in parliament, 
in the same year, he propounded the reciprocal principles in re- 
ference to international exchange, and the distribution of the pre- 
cious metals. Not to mention authors of high authority on econo- 
mical science, from whose views the principles he maintains 
may be legitimately inferred, or whose doctrines seemingly involve 
his, Mr. Pennington has shown, that a repeal of the import 
duties upon foreign corn would alter the distribution of the pre- 
cious metals, to the disadvantage of this country. We know 
that since 1828, men who have given the attention of the pro- 
foundest and most cultivated faculties to the subject, have sup- 
ported the position, that retaliatory duties are necessary to ward 
off the evil effects of hostile tariffs. Nations in war, carry on 
hostilities by naval and military operations; in what is called 
peace, they may try to destroy each other by fiscal and commer- 
cial operations, prohibitory duties, disadvantageous tariffs, and mis- 
chievous distributions of the precious metals. On the score of 
mere authorities in economical science, a strong case could be 
made out for the doctrines which Colonel Torrens advocates. 
And let us remark, by the way, that even in science, authority is 
all the majority of mankind are capable of estimating in reference 
to principles. Deference to authority is the duty of all men who 
are not clearly conscious of the capacity and the opportunities 
needful for examining the specific evidences on which rests the 
truth of scientific propositions. The great ability, and the thirty 
years of patient thought which Colonel Torrens has himself 
devoted to the principles he elucidates, ought alone to suffice to 
remove every preliminary reluctance to the consideration of his 
views, and, speaking for ourselves, would compel our respectful 
attention to them, even were he avowedly advancing novel theories 
at variance with the established principles of economical science. 
Such, moreover, is our respect for the high and unsurpassed 
attainments in economics of those who hold the doctrine of 
reciprocity, that were we required to decide this question upon 
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authority alone (without wishing to disparage the merits of their 
opponents), the political economists to whom we should imme- 
diately defer as the best and safest, would be the gentlemen who 
uphold the doctrine which demands reciprocal mitigations of 
duties in the tariffs of nations. 

Let us try to form clear views of the principles which Colonel 
Torrens maintains, and to remove the misconceptions which have 
been formed of them. This is the more necessary, as erroneous 
views of them are very generally entertained, and have received 
the support of a writer of great talents and information, in the 
last number of the Edinburgh Review. As an expositor of his 
doctrines, Colonel Torrens himself is guilty of the fault—an 
uncommon one—of putting too much meaning into his sentences. 
His ideas will be made more intelligible and clear to ordinary 
minds, when separated into smaller and more manageable pieces. 

During the last session of parliament, Sir Robert Peel stated 
in the House of Commons, that Her Majesty’s government, in 
reducing the import duties on foreign goods, would endeavour to 
obtain reciprocal reductions on British goods in the tariffs of 
foreign countries. This statement, Colonel Torrens naturally 
regards as the most important declaration of the session. He 
therefore states his doctrine to the minister in these words :— 
“TI would beg to submit for your consideration what appears 
to me to amount to a mathematical demonstration, that a reduc- 
tion of the duties upon foreign productions, unaccompanied by a 
corresponding mitigation of the duties imposed by foreign coun- 
tries upon British goods, would cause a further decline of prices, 
of profits, and of wages; and would render it doubtful whether 
the taxes could be collected, and faith with the public creditor 
maintained.” This sentence has more faults than an overflow of 
meaning. Although the usage is common enough, it is inaccu- 
rate to claim the certainty of mathematical demonstration for a 
proposition which depends for proof on what the logicians call 
moral or induetive, and not mathematical evidence. Mathematical 
demonstration cannot be applied to his proposition. Moral cer- 
tainty is the highest degree of evidence of which it is capable. 
“A reduction of the duties upon foreign productions, unaccom- 
panied by a corresponding mitigation of the duties imposed by 
foreign countries upon British goods,”—this is an awkward way 
of saying that the reduction of duties must be reciprocal among 
nations. The proposition is, that in lowering duties, the reci- 
procity must not be Irish reciprocity, which is all on one side. 
To break the sentence into its parts and propositions : 

One-sided reductions of import duties would cause— 

1. A further decline of prices: 

MM 2 
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2. A further decline of profits : 

3. A further decline of wages : 

4. Would render doubtful the collection of the taxes; and 

5. The maintenance of faith with the public creditor. 

To reverse the mode of stating the propositions :—The main- 
tenance of the public credit, and the collection of the taxes, would 
be made doubtful, and prices, profits, and wages would fall, if 
the reductions on the British tariff were not accompanied with 
correspondent reductions in foreign tariffs. As the British take 
off, the foreigners must also take off their import duties, else the 
British merchant will suffer a fall of prices and profits, the British 
operative a fall of wages, and the British Government a difficulty 
of collecting the revenue, and paying the national creditors. Such 
are the propositions of Colonel Torrens. He maintains, that the 
just principle of an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, must 
regulate the tariffs of nations. The question is, whether one- 
sided reductions of import duties would have these injurious 
effects on the interests of the merchants, the operatives, and the 
revenue of the reducing nation ? 

Of course the answer to the question must be got from a 
knowledge of the principles which rule the interchanges of the 
products of different countries. To see clearly the effects of 
tariffs, it is necessary to know the laws of the interchanges on 
which they act. The real incidence of an import duty, can be 
known only by ascertaining accurately the principles which 
regulate the interchanges of the commodity it affects. To know 
its effects, you must know how the affairs it works upon, go on 
without it. The whole of this important controversy turns on 
the question, what regulates the terms of international exchange ! 
what is the real governor of international commerce! what is 
the law which rules the exchanges of nations! “ Which King 
Bezonian speak or die?’ Colonel Torrens says—-Demand and 
Supply ; the ae Reviewer says—Cost of Production. 

{ft is on this point that the different antagonists in the contro- 
versy meet each other with distinct noes and ayes. The bearing 
of this question is most direct and important on the controversy 
between the advocates of Free Trade on both sides, and the 
advocates of Free Trade on only one side. Prior therefore to 
showing how the Edinburgh Reviewer misapprehends Ricardo’s 
doctrine, respecting the distribution of the precious metals, and 
mistakes the new Theory of Reciprocity for the old mercantile 
system, we shall examine his position, that cost of production is 
the regulator of value in international as well as in domestic 
exchanges. 

The Edinburgh Reviewer uses a distinction in reference to 
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what he calls two different costs of production, which ministers 
to confusion. He talks not merely of cost of production to the 
producer or seller—the wages of his labour, and the profit 
of his capital. ‘The second, which may be called the cost of 
production to the consumer or purchaser, consists of the sum of 
the sacrifices which must be made by the consumer, if instead of 
purchasing, he produce for himself.” Colonel Torrens uses the 
phrase “‘ cost of production” in the sense of the labour and capital 
necessary to produce the commodity by its producer. 

Let this be borne in mind ;—whatever labour and capital it 
would cost the consumer to supply himself, is what Eolonel 
Torrens thinks constitutes the demand of the consumer. When 
a shoemaker, who can make a pair of shoes in a day, determines 
to go to a tailor for his coat, he is decided by the fact that he 
could not make a coat for himself in a fortnight ; that his labour 
is more efficient on shoes than on coats. The inefficiency of his 
labour causes his demand on his tailor. By a juggle of words, 
such as we are very apt to employ when engaged in controversy, 
the phrase “ cost of production” may be employed to mean the 
circumstance which the word “demand” is used to indicate. 
“Cost of production,” in the sense of the amount of capital 
and labour a man must expend to produce himself the products 
he consumes, is identically the circumstance which determines 
him to demand the product from another who can produce more 
advantageously than himself. But it is not a very correct use 
of language to talk of the cost of production of a consumer, 
who is aconsumer and not a producer. The Edinburgh Reviewer 
confuses his readers when he employs the phrase ‘‘ cost of pro- 
duction ” to signify—the cost of self-supply. 

The relation of demand to supply, determines the value of 
exchangeable commodities, whether foreign or domestic. The 
cost of production regulates the value of commodities subject to 
the limitations imposed by the obstacles to the transference of 
labour and capital from commodity to commodity. 

The amount of cost of production in capital and labour, is al- 
ways adjusting the relations of demand and supply of domestic 
commodities. Commodities produced and exchanged near each 
other, have their value determined by the facilities for the trans- 
ference of labour and capital from the one to the other. Perfect 
facilities for the transference of labour and capital, for the 
equalization of the cost of production, would enable this cireum- 
stance to regulate value perfectly. Make it impossible to trans- 
fer labour and capital from producing one commodity to producing 
another, and productive cost, guoad the producer, ceases alto- 
gether from regulating the interchangeable value of commodities. 
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Demand and supply in this case determine the value absolutely. 
When capital and labour are easily transferable, competition 
brings the value of commodities to a level; when difficult of 
transference, the competitive principle cannot act in equalizing 
their values. 

In domestic commerce, facilities exist for the equalizing pro- 
cess; while in international commerce many obstacles oppose it. 
In proportion to the influence of these obstacles, productive 
cost is shut out from regulating the value of international com- 
modities. The actual cost to the producer does not decide the 
value, but the probable cost to the consumer, should he supply 
himself. 

In so far, then, as labour and capital are not transferable from 
one nation to another, is the cost of production to be left out of 
view, in considering what are the things which determine the 
interchangeable value of international commodities. Competition 
cannot, when not allowed to act, make the produce of a given 
amount of labour of one country to exchange for the same quan- 
tity of the labour of other countries. When labour and capital 
can easily be transferred, the tendency of the circumstance is to 
reduce value to the productive cost to the producer. When 
labour and capital cannot be transferred without difficulty, the 
tendency is to raise value to the probable cost to the consuming 
producer,—the man who chooses to supply his want himself. A 
given sideboard sells in England for twenty guineas ; the materials 
of which cost four guineas, the workmanship fourteen guineas, and 
the other expenses the remainder of the sum of twenty guineas. 
Why ? It is only darkening a subject with words to say, because 
the sideboard is worth it ; the current rate of profit is ten per 
cent. ; the wages of a cabinet-maker two guineas a week—the 
worth in gold of his labour in the general market of the world. 
Yet thisis the answer of the Edinburgh Reviewer. We answer, 
the sideboard costs twenty guineas, because competition has 
brought the value near to the productive cost of the commodity 
to the producer. The facilities for applying labour and capital to 
the production of sideboards have reduced the value towards the 
productive cost. By limiting the numbers of cabinet-makers you 
might raise the value to any extent you pleased, until it reached 
the point when it would be better for the consumer to make 
than to buy a sideboard. 

Now, national circumstances shut out labour and capital from 
the production of certain commodities, and prevent the trans- 
ferences necessary for equalizing their value. Obstacles insu- 
perable prevent the transference of labour and capital. Soil and 
climate in France enable one man to produce more wine than 
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could be produced in England by the labour of ten. Coal and 
iron mines in England enable one man to produce more wrought 
iron than could be produced in France by the labour of four men. 
Suppose that there was a perfectly free trade between France 
and England, and that there was more demand in France for 
British iron than in England for French wines. If there were 
no third markets, in this case, the value of wrought iron would 
rise nearly to what it would cost the French consumer to pro- 
duce for himself: in other words, the labour of one English- 
man in wrought iron would be made equal to the labour of 
four Frenchmen in producing wine; and the amount of com- 
modity produced by one man, exchange for the amount pro- 
duced by four men. Reverse the case. The English demand 
for French wine considerably exceeds the French demand for 
British iron, and England and France trade only with each other. 
Now, the tables are turned, the value of wine ascends towards 
what the production of it would cost the English consumer, and 
the labour of one Frenchman might exchange for the labour of 
twenty Englishmen. The point beyond which it becomes more 
advantageous for a consumer to produce for his own consump- 
tion, would be the limit in the rise of value in both cases ; there- 
fore the wrought iron would not exchange for more than the 
labour of four Frenchmen, nor the wine for the production of 
the labour of more than twenty Englishmen. The value of 
French wine in England could not exceed the cost of producing 
wine of a like quality. The value of British iron in France could 
not exceed the cost of producing an article of similar goodness. But 
within these wide limits—the cost quoad the producer on the one 
hand, and the estimated cost guoad the self-supplying consumer 
on the other—the value, in relation to each other of the com- 
modities of two countries, would be determined and regulated by 
demand and supply. In the regulation of value there are three 
influences: first, the cost of production; secondly, the cost of 
self-supply; (these circumscribe but do not define the value ;) and 
thirdly, demand and supply, which decide the precise relations 
of commodities to each other within the circumscribed domain 
in exchanges, and is the chief regulator of international com- 
merce. 

The principle which regulates the terms of the interchanges 
of nations may be modified, but is not changed by the number of 
interchanging countries. Third markets only make the inter- 
change circuitous instead of direct, they do not affect the princi- 
ple which regulates its terms. Let us assume that while France 
and England trade with all the world, the demand in France for 
the productions of England exceeds the demand in England for 
the productions of France. Of course France wili have to pay a 
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balance in the precious metals,— the cost of which to her will be the 
price at which she will obtain British goods. Now, in the markets 
of the world, the produce of the labour of three Frenchmen pur- 
chases as much gold and silver as the labour of two Englishmen. 
Gold and silver are one third dearer in France than in England. 
By going into the general foreign market, France does not get for 
her precious metals the produce of the labour of three Englishmen, 
but that of two. But England, by sending the gold which she 
receives for the labour of two Englishmen, will be able to purchase 
the produce of the labour of three Frenchmen. The principle of 
demand and supply, the regulator of interchangeable value, has 
made this so. 

The Edinburgh Reviewer contends that domestie and interna- 
tional exchanges are regulated by the same principle of cost of 
produetion. Yet he himself shows that they are regulated by 
different principles. Cost of production, he truly says, resolves 
into labour and abstinence. Commodities, he says, produced by 
equal amounts of labour and abstinence will in the same country 
be of the same value. He tells us, also, and tells us truly, that 
the same amount of labour and abstinence produces in England 
300 ounces of gold—in France 200 ounces of gold. How can 
this be true, if the same principle reigns in domestic and inter- 
national commerce? Is it not from the intervention of the prin- 
ciple of supply and demand? His own data tell him that 
in buying the precious metals, English and French labour, 
though of equal amount, are of unequal value, and equal 
amounts of labour in the same country are of the same value. 
Mr. Senior's doctrine is, that the cost of production determines 
the value of the precious metals. Unless the reviewer should be 
prepared to repudiate Mr. Senior’s doctrine of the cost of obtain- 
mg the precious metals, while stating that equal amounts of 
labour in different countries are of unequal value, he cannot con- 
sistently maintain, that cost of production makes the same thing 
both equal and unequal—and in theory argue, that it does what 
in fact he records that it does not—that labour and abstinence 
make labour more valuable in France than in England, and that 
labour is the main element in determining the terms of the inter- 
changes of the products of labour in precisely the very instance in 
which he mentions that it does not do what it usually does— 
equalize the value of the products. 

In respect to the commodity—gold, the cost of production does 
not decide the value. Gold is equally a foreign commodity to 
Englishmen and Frenchmen. The cost of production is the same 
to both. To the producer of the 300 ounces of gold, the relations 
of England and France are the same. If cost of production to 
the producer is to regulate the value of the commodity, it will 
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bear the same relation to English as to French labour. But 
when by cost of production is meant the labour which a French- 
man or an Englishman must exchange for a certain quantity 
of gold, the cost of production is a third less in favour of the 
Englishman. To get the same amount of gold which an English- 
man procures by two days’ labour, a Frenchman must expend 
three days’ labour. It is impossible the labour can be the regula- 
tor of the value of gold. But it will be said the labour of two 
Englishmen is worth the labour of three Frenchmen. In relation 
to what! It is not in the production of wines. And if the state- 
ment is meant in relation to gold, there is nothing gained by 
varying the words which express the fact. 

The Edinburgh Reviewer says— 

‘So far as the price of a commodity is not affected by any natural 
or artificial monopoly, it coincides with the cost of production to the 
producer. Were it lower, he would cease to produce. Were it higher, 
his employment would afford more than average wages or profits; and 
rival producers would crowd into it, and undersell one another. 

‘« That this is true with respect to domestic commerce, is obvious ; it 
appears to us obvious, that it is equally true with respect to interna- 
tional commerce. The English spinner sells his yarns to the French 
importer at precisely the price which he charges to his English cus- 
tomer. The French weaver sells his silks to the English importer at 
precisely the price which he charges to his French customer. In many 
cases, neither the one nor the other knows for what market he is pro- 
ducing, or to whom he is selling. He produces the quantity for which 
he expects to get a remunerating price—a price which will repay the 
cost of production ; that is to say, the cost of the raw material, the in- 
terest and wear and tear of his machinery and other fixed capital, the 
wages of his work-people, and a profit to himself, at the current rate of 
the country, for the time which elapses between his advances and his 
returns. He sells to a broker, and seldom knows whether his product 
is to be consumed in England, or America, or France. But it may be 
be said, what is it that decides what shall be the wages of the work- 
people, which, in fact, appear to be the positive principle on which 
price depends, the other elements being mere ratios? Why are the 
wages of an English cotton-spinner four ounces of silver a-week, and 
those of a French cotton-spinner only three? For precisely the same 
reason that an English cabinet-maker earns 6s. a-day, and an English 
carpenter only 3s.—the comparative efficiency of their labour. The 
produce of the cabinet-maker’s day’s work is worth a little more than 
6s., and therefore he gets 6s. The produce of the carpenter’s day’s 
work is worth only a little more than 3s., and therefore he gets only 
3s. An English cotton-spinner receives more silver for a day’s work 
than a French cotton-spinner, because he produces in a day a larger 
amount of yarn, and of a better quality. The products of the labour 
and capital of all the French and all the English manufacturers, are 
competitors in the general market of the world. The prices at which 
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those products sell, determine the whole sum which is paid for the 
result of a given amount of the labour of each country—assisted by a 
given amount of its capital, advanced for a given time. The relative 
proportions in which labour and capital have concurred in the produc- 
tion, and the current rate of profit, determine in each country how 
much of the price of each commodity is to go to the labourer, and how 
much to the capitalist. If this exceed average wages or profits, other 
capitalists or labourers crowd in; if it be less, the production is, in 
time, discontinued. There is, in reality, no difference between the 
principles which regulate foreign, and those which regulate domestic 
exchanges.” 


It is an important limitation of his doctrine which the reviewer 
makes when he says, the price coincides with the cost of produc- 
tion to the producer, “ so far as the commodity is not affected 
by any natural or artificial monopoly.” Under this description 
would come the circumstances which impede the transference of 
labour and capital from the commodities of one country to the 
commodities of another country. The reviewer says that English 
spinners and French weavers produce their yarns or silks for 
prices which will repay the cost of production. We are sorry to 
see the reviewer thus compelled to go in support of his proposi- 
tions to his imagination for his facts. Spinners and weavers 
look not to the cost of production to fix their price, but to the 
demand for their wares, and expect not a remunerating price, 
but the highest they can get. 

These are the arguments in favour of the proposition, that 
within certain very wide limits which we have stated above, 
demand and supply is the principle which determines the relative 
value of international commodities. National circumstances im- 
pede the transferences of capital and labour necessary for reducing 
the value towards the mere cost of production to the producer. 
The fact that in different countries labour and abstinence of equal 
amounts are of unequal values, while in the same country they are of 
the same value, shows that the cause of this equalization is either 
entirely absent or greatly weakened in its influence in inter- 
national commerce. Both in domestic and in international com- 
merce, demand and supply is the principle, and cost of produc- 
tion, even in home trade only the subsidiary regulator of value. 

The reviewer is doubtless prepared to call the passages in 
which Mr. Ricardo expresses the opinions which Colonel Torrens 
has expanded, unguarded and erroneous. Mr. Ricardo con- 
tinues, however, to be our highest authority on economical ques- 
tions. The reviewer, though high, has not yet been reckoned high- 
est. ‘ There is, in reality,” says the Edinburgh Reviewer, “ no 
difference between the principles which regulate foreign and 
those which regulate domestic exchanges.” Such is the deliver- 
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ance of a high authority. Hear the highest. ‘ The same rule 
which regulates the relative value of commodities in one country 
does not regulate the relative value of the commodities exchanged 
between one and more countries.” ‘‘ The quantity of wine which 
Portugal shali give for the cloth of England is not determined 
by the respective quantities of labour devoted to the production 
of each, as it would be if both commodities were manufactured in 
England, or both in Portugal.” Mr. Ricardo is therefore flatly 
opposed to the reviewer on this point. 

The way is now cleared for showing the incidence of import 
duties on international commerce. 

This seems a fit place for affording the reader a bird's-eye view 
of the entire bearings of the controversy, which we cannot do 
better than by quoting the propositions which Colonel Torrens 
has devoted himself to elucidate. 

“T, That Free Trade is established when the commodities produced 
in different countries are interchanged without restriction, upon the 
payment of equal duties, imposed, not for protection, but for revenue. 

‘** If. That the terms of international exchange, or, in other words, 
the values, in relation to each other, of commodities produced in dif- 
ferent countries, are determined, not by cost of production, but by the 
reciprocal relations of demand and supply. 

“II, That the imposition of equal import duties alters the pre- 
viously existing relations of demand and supply, in an equal proportion 
throughout the several countries in which such reciprocity prevails, 
and, consequently, does not alier the previously existing terms of inter- 
national exchange. 

“IV. That the imposition of unequal import duties diminishes the 
demand for the productions of the country against which the heavier 
duties are imposed, in a greater proportion than that in which it 
diminishes the demand for the productions of the country by which the 
higher duties are imposed ; and, as a necessary consequence, alters the 
terms of international exchange to the advantage of the latter, and to 
the disadvantage of the former. 

“ V. That when any particular country submits, without retaliation, 
to the imposition of unequal import duties, she becomes tributary to 
the countries by which such unequal duties are imposed, inasmuch 
as the produce of 'a given quantity of her labour is made to exchange 
for the produce of a less quantity of foreign labour than before. 

“VI. That the effects of unequal hostile tariffs, and of a compara- 
tive deterioration in the efficacy of the labour supplying commodities 
for exportation, are strictly identical, inasmuch as, under the operation 
of either cause, the value of the produce of a given quantity of domestic 
labour, in relation to the produce of the same quantity of foreign 
labour, including the precious metals, is made equally to decline, while 
money prices, and money wages, are equally pressed down to a lower 
level than before. 

“ VII, That by a failure to oppose hostile taritls with retaliatory 
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duties, we should confer on foreign powers a bonus upon the continu- 
ance of their restrictive systems ; while, by the maintenance of retalia- 
tory duties against countries refusing to receive British goods on 
terms of reciprocity, and by the grant of differential duties in favour 
of the British colonies, we shall render it the palpable and unmis- 
takeable interest of foreign states, to act upon the true principles 
of free trade, by imposing equal import duties, not for protection, but 
for revenue.” 


When countries impose duties on the products of each other 
equally, the relations of demand and supply of course are equally 
affected in both countries. But suppose one of the countries 
imposes a higher import duty than the other. The inequality 
of the duty interferes with the relations of demand and supply. 
The country imposing the higher duty lessens the amount of the 
productions she gives, without diminishing the amount she 
receives. The higher duty which she imposes diminishes her 
demand for the commodities whose price she enhances. The 
demand for foreign commodities is, therefore, so far subject to 
the influence of the import duties of the Custom-house of the im- 
porting country. In fact, and in effect, the Custom-house of the 
importing country can in this way diminish her demand for a 
foreign commodity almost illimitably. The reviewer admits this 
influence of import duties in the case of two countries, say Eng- 
land and Cuba, which have no trade except with each other, and 
which confine their operations to two sets of commodities, say 
cloth and sugar. ‘The prices of the two commodities would 
be governed, not by the general and permanent regulator of 
price,—cost of production, but by the occasional and disturbing 
cause,—demand and supply. Under these circumstances he 
further admits, that “ if the English Government were to impose 
a duty upon sugar, that is to say, to make every consumer of 
sugar pay a tax for the permission to use it—the consumption 
would diminish, the value would fall, and the Cuba people must 
give more sugar for a given quantity of cloth. By a retaliation 
duty on the import of cloth, Cuba might neutralise these effects, 
and the result might be to make sugar and cloth to exchange 
again in the same proportions, though in diminished quantities.” 

Such are the admissions of the reviewer, on a suppositious 
case of two countries and two commodities to which commerce 
is confined. He believes this to be true, but one of those barren 
truths from which no practical inferences can be drawn. “ It is 
true only on the supposition that each country possesses, against 
the other, a strict monopoly ;—a monopoly unaffected by any 
third market, or any third commodity, capable of serving as a 
medium of exchange.” Gold he contends is a third commodity, 
which cannot be excluded as a medium of exchange. ’ 
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We shall endeavour to show that what the reviewer admits in 
the hypothetical case, is actually true in the commerce of the 
world. Whether commerce be confined to two countries and to 
two articles, or extended to many countries and to many articles, 
the terms of the interchange will be permanently regulated by 
demand and supply, and affected consequently by every impost or 
restriction which influences them. The Edinburgh Reviewer, we 
submit, falls into a fundamental error when he contends that 
the principle, which he admits rules the interchanges of a com- 
merce confined to two countries and two articles, does not 
regulate the terms of interchange throughout the commercial 
world. 

Now, we at once concede to the reviewer that gold and silver 
are commodities which cannot be shut out from interchange. 
But we hold that the incidence of import duties, when unequal, 
is to alter the value of labour in relation to the precious metals 
as well as to other commodities. England and France trade 
with all the world, yet the labour of two Englishmen produces as 
much gold as the labour of three Frenchmen: one man in Eng- 
land can produce as much hardware as the labour of four in 
France—one man in France produces as much wine as the labour 
of twenty in England. Under these circumstances, let there be 
no import duties upon either side ; and take the article wine as 
an illustration—an article of which the labour of one Frenchman 
is as productive as the labour of twenty Englishmen. Let 
England admit French wines duty free—let France impose an 
import duty of a hundred per cent. on English hardware. The 
demand in France for British goods would fall, say one half. The 
terms of international exchange between these countries would 
now be completely altered. The cost of self-supply would now 
be the point towards which the price of French wines would rise. 
The labour of one Frenchman might now exchange for the quan- 
tity of goods produced by the labour of mo 4 Englishmen. Of 
course it never could be advantageous for England to produce her 
own wine, while she could buy with the British goods produced 
by the labour of twenty the quantity of wine produced by the 
labour of one. An extensive passion for French wine in England 
might make this case probable. But not to argue from extreme 
cases, let us merely reverse the actual terms of exchange be- 
tween the two countries, and give the produce of French labour 
the same superior value, in relation to the produce of English 
labour, which the latter at present possesses over the former. 
Our point is established, if the additional duty imposed by 
France, and the diminution of her demand—the removal of duty 
by England, and the increase of her demand—were to cause the 
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labour of two Frenchmen to exchange for the labour of three 
Englishmen. 

The relations of the labour of Englishmen to the precious 
metals, would be changed. A new distribution of the precious 
metals, as between the two countries, would take place, as the 
value of French labour rose and the value of English labour fell. 
Present English prices would become French prices; and French, 
English. France would sell the produce of the labour of three 
Englishmen, which she bought with the produce of the labour 
of two Frenchmen, for gold, in the general markets of the world : 
the French labour therefore would gain a third in value. 

Let England retaliate. A duty of one hundred per cent. lessens 
her demand for French wines one half. The former relations of 
the countries have returned. France expends all her exports to 
pay for her imports from England, and has to buy gold in the 
general markets, with goods which cost a third more labour in 
France than in England. French labour loses the third it gained. 
Hence it is clear that third markets, and what we may call third 
commodities, do not prevent the principle of demand and supply 
from exercising its legitimate influence in regulating the terins 
of interchange of all the commodities in the general market of 
the world. 

It seems to be the fate of the reviewer to supply his opponents 
with che weapons with which they may break his own arguments. 
He rebukes Colonel Torrens for forgetting the existence of third 
countries and third commodities in commerce. While he admits 
the disadvantages which a country of high import duties may 
impose on a country of low import duties, on the supposition of 
a commerce confined to two countries and two commodities, he 
holds that in real life and actual affairs, these disadvantages are 
staved off by the intervention of third markets and third commo- 
dities. The evils which he acknowledges would happen in a 
commerce restricted to two countries and two articles, cannot 
actually arise while there exists any third market or any third 
commodity capable of serving as a medium of exchange : he re- 
pudiates the idea. 

Unluckily the reviewer himself overlooks the fact, that, for a 
country to be driven into a third market and upon a third com- 
modity, is itself a great evil. A third market or a third com- 
modity could be resorted to only at a loss. The preference 
which a country gives to any market or any commodity, is given 
on account of the superior advantages she derives from it. The 
resource of third commodities and third markets is, therefore, 
from a more advantageous to a less advantageous trade. If, as 
the reviewer says, France, by high import duties, can drive Eng- 
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land into other markets and commodities, she can inflict disad- 
vantages upon England. The reviewer’s remedy reveals the 
disease ; and the fact he adduces to disprove the evil, is itself an 
instance of the evil. Yet he denounces Colonel Torrens for per- 
ceiving and stating the existence of it. ‘Oh! but,” we are told, 
“ nations are very shifty, and can turn their millions of hands to 
many things.” This is true, but it does not prevent them from 
being injured by being driven into less advantageous traffic. It 
is also true that every duty, by which a foreign nation tries 
wholly or partially to exclude our produce, has, in a certain 
degree, an injurious effect on nani But this fact does not 
heal our hurts. 

The Edinburgh Reviewer quotes a passage from Dr. Adam 
Smith, which contains what has become the popular argument 
on this point. It is impossible to state this argument better :— 

“There may,”” says Adam Smith,—and we agree with him,—‘“‘ be 
policy in retaliations of this kind, when there is a probability that they 
will procure the repeal of the high duties complained of. The recovery 
of a great foreign market will generally more than compensate the 
transitory inconvenience of paying dearer during a short time for some 
kinds of goods. To judge whether such retaliations are likely to pro- 
duce such an effect, does not perhaps belong so much to the science of 
a legislator, whose deliberations ought to be governed by general prin- 
ciples, which are always the same, as to the skill of that insidious and 
crafty animal, vulgarly called a statesman or politician, whose councils 
are directed by the momentary fluctuations of affairs.* 

“« But,” he adds, and here also we agree with him, that, ‘‘ when 
there is no probability that any such repeal can be procured, it seems a 
bad method of compensating the injury done to certain classes of our 
people, to do another injury ourselves, not only to those classes, but to 
almost all the other classes. This may no doubt give encouragement 
to some particular class of workmen among ourselves, and, by excluding 
some of their rivals, may enable them (for a very short time) to raise 
their price in the home market. Those workmen, however, who suf- 
fered by our neighbour’s prohibition, will not be benefited by ours. On 
the contrary, they, and almost all the other classes of our citizens, will 
thereby be obliged to pay dearer for certain goods. Every such law 
imposes a real tax upon the whole country, not in favour of that par- 
ticular class of workmen who were injured by our neighbour’s pro- 
hibition, but of some other class. ”’+ 

The reason does seem a good one, because the French have 
injured our cloth-manufacturers by prohibitions, therefore we 
must injure our wine consumers by making French wines dearer 
to them. When the French Government are foolish enough to 


* “ Wealth of Nations,’’ Book iv. cap. 11. + Ibid. 
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wrong their cloth consumers, it does not follow that the English 
Government ought to be doubly foolish, and add the wine con- 
sumers to the cloth-makers as sufferers by the change. Such is 
the popular argument. 

This is one of those sharp and portable arguments which are 
truly formidable when hurled with barristerial fluency and con- 
fidence across a dinner-table ; printed in a book it is not half so 
irresistible. In fact, it is easily enough disposed of. When 
tried by the test of the equal efficacy of labour, it is dissipated 
immediately. It is not quite just to pay for the wine-drinkers’ 
wine with additional quantities of the cloth-manufacturers’ cloth. 
To permit the reduction of the value of the labour of the English 
manufacturer in reference to the labour of the French wine- 
grower, is not to remedy the evil occasioned by the French pro- 
hibitions. The argument is a good one for the wine-consumer, 
and only for him. If it is right to depreciate your neighbour’s 
labour in order to enjoy your wine, the argument holds quite 
good. But wealth consists in the efficiency of labour, and in 
every country this efficiency must be kept up in reference to all 
commodities. 

Prior to laying before our readers the practical rule of com- 
mercial policy deducible from the principles which we have en- 
deavoured to explain and establish, it will be useful to expose 
the error into which the reviewer falls in confounding the Re- 
ciprocal Theory with the Mercantile System, and his misappre- 
hension of the doctrine held by Mr. Ricardo, Mr. James Mill, 
and Colonel Torrens respecting the distribution of the precious 
metals. The statement of the mistakes of the reviewer may 
illustrate the Reciprocal Theory. 

The entire gist of the Edinburgh Reviewer is to prove that the 
Reciprocal Theory is merely a revival of the Mercantile System. 
His article opens with a lamentation on what he calls the great 
obstacle to the progress of the moral sciences—the tendency of 
doctrines supposed to have been refuted, to re-appear. In the 
physical sciences, conquests once made, are never again contested. 
But in the moral sciences, the opinions which have gained pre- 
valence are always liable to be questioned, dogmas deemed ex- 
ploded re-appear, and, every now and then demand to be re-heard. 
Ten years only have elapsed since the New Poor Law was en- 
acted to destroy the false principle of compulsory charity, and 
already the Home Secretary is boasting of the extension of out- 
door relief. Just when the leading statesmen of all parties, all 
the eminent journalists, and even the merchants and manufac- 
turers, admit the expediency of Free Trade, Colonel Torrens 
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comes forward to advocate the mercantile theory exploded by 
Adam Smith, and to retard the progress of economical science. 

It is our misfortune to differ from the reviewer entirely re- 
specting the obstacle of which he speaks. We do not believe 
in the indestructibility of moral errors. And in himself we see 
an instance of an obstacle to the progress of moral science far 
more formidable than the chimera he dreads—the revival of re- 
futed errors. The chief obstacle to the progress of moral science 
is the tendency to mistake new truths for old errors—a mistake 
into which the reviewer falls when he fancies that the Reciprocal 
Theory is the Mercantile System. 

Surprisingly does the reviewer, in this instance, fail to distin- 
guish things which differ. The Mercantile System assumes 
wealth to be bullion. The Reciprocal Theory says, wealth consists 
in all the products of human industry, and not in the precious 
metals merely. According to the Mercantile System, the test of 
whether or no foreign trade is enriching a country, is, if it is 
causing an influx of the precious metals. “To take,” says 
Joshua Gee, as quoted in the Edinburgh Review, “ the right 
way of judging of the increase or decrease of the riches of the 
nation by the trade we drive with foreigners, is to examine 
whether we receive money from them, or send them money.” 
According to the Reciprocal Theory, the criterion of the augmen- 
tation of the wealth of a country by a foreign trade, is the 
efficiency of labour. The Mercantile System prevents the im- 
portation of all such foreign commodities as may be raised at 
home. The Reciprocal Theory seeks increase in wealth by means 
of international divisions of employments. Like the Scotch laird, 
who said to his son—“ Get gold, Jock ; get gold, honestly, if you 
can; but get gold;” the practical advice of the Mercantile 
System is—‘‘ contrive all transactions with foreigners so as to 
make your exports exceed your imports, and secure a constantly 
favourable balance in the precious metals—‘ Get gold, Jock.’ ” 
The practical rule of commercial policy, according to the Re- 
ciprocal Theory, is—‘‘ Secure a due participation in the benefits 
created by the augmented efficiency of industry consequent on 
international divisions of employment. The pivot of the Mer- 
cantile System is gold—the pivot of the Reciprocal Theory is 
barter. The followers of the Mercantile System believe in a 
balance of trade, by which a great quantity of bullion may be 
brought into a country. The advocates of the Reciprocal Theory 
believe that such a thing as a balance of trade cannot possibly 
exist, except it consist of those comparatively trifling transmis- 
sions of the precious metals, which serve to keep the currencies 
of nations at what may be called the barter level. “ Let the 
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foreigner supply you with nothing you can produce at home,” 
is the maxim of the Mercantile System. ‘The maxim of the 
Reciprocal Theory is—divisions of employments are as bene- 
ficial among nations as among neighbours. In short, the old 
doctrine directs the statesman to protection—the new to reci- 
procation. Gold is the guiding star lifted up before politicians 
by the Mercantile System. Labour is the saving pillar of cloud 
and fire sent before the statesman by the theory of Reciprocal 
Free Trade. 

Most of our readers will now agree with us in deeming it an 
extraordinary instance of the tendency to mistake advanced 
truths for obsolete dogmas, that a man so able and accomplished 
as the reviewer in question, should have confounded systems so 
different as the mercantile and the Reciprocal theories. 

Before proceeding to the practical bearings of Reciprocal princi- 
ples, we must detain our readers for a fewminutes onthe last bundle 
of the mistakes of the Edinburgh Reviewer. His misapprehen- 
sions of the views of Mr. Ricardo, Mr. James Mill, a Colonel 
Torrens, respecting the distribution of the precious metals, equals 
the error he commits in confounding the Mercantile System with 
the Reciprocal Theory. 


“« Many of our readers,” he says, “‘ may think that no answer need 
be made to the theory, that the local value of the precious metals 
depends on what Colonel Torrens calls their distribution ; that is to say, 
on the comparative amount of them in each country. But that theory 
is favoured by Mr. Ricardo in some unguarded passages, particularly in 
his chapter on foreign trade—a chapter containing the germ of most of 
the errors which have expanded themselves so vigorously in the writings 
of Colonel Torrens. It is maintained in express terms by the late Mr. 
Mill; with the addition that any increase or diminution of the rapidity 
with which the money of a country circulates, produces the same effects 
as the increase or diminution of its quantity.* An opinion so supported 
cannot therefore be safely neglected. 

‘* Yet it is an opinion that seems refuted as soon as it is explicitly 
stated. No one will maintain that gold and silver differ from the other 
metals, except in their greater scarcity and durability; or that their 
attributes are changed the instant they are divided into portions of a 
given weight and authenticated by astamp. But if we were asked, why 
does one ton of copper generally exchange for five of lead—we should 
immediately answer, for the same reason which causes one bushel of 
wheat generally to exchange for two bushels of barley ; namely, that it 
costs as much in wages and profits, or, to use another nomenclature, in 
labour and abstinence, to produce one ton of copper as five tons of lead, 
and one bushel of wheat as two bushels of barley.” 


‘« * Mill’s ‘ Elements of Political Economy,’ Third Edition, s. 7.’ 
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The reviewer ascribes to Mr. Ricardo, the late Mr. Mill, and 
to Colonel Torrens, a belief in the theory that the local value 
of the precious metals depends on the quantity of them in each 
country. He well says that this theory is refuted nearly as soon 
as it is explicitly stated. But none of the distinguished political 
economists to whom the reviewer ascribes the doctrine, held it. 
It is only an idea of straw, which the reviewer makes up for the 
purpose of pulling it to pieces. 

The Ricardo doctrine of the distribution of the precious metals 
is, that they have a constant tendency to come to par in the com- 
mercial world. Spreading themselves through different coun- 
tries, their tendency is to cause an ounce of gold in London, (de- 
ducting the Cambist’s profit,) to buy a bili for an ounce of gold, 
payable in Paris, Amsterdam or Hamburgh. When a disturbing 
cause has raised or depressed the value of the currency of any 
country, in relation to the currencies of other countries, then, 
according to this theory, in that country prices will either rise 
above, or fall below their ordinary level, until the efflux or the 
influx of bullion, as the case may be, has restored its currency 
topar. Suchis the theory of Ricardo, of Mill, and of Torrens; the 
theory generally accepted by politicaleconomists. Had the reviewer 
taken the pains to find out whether the doctrine he refutes was 
believed by anybody before he proceeded to belabour it, he would 
have spared his readers the perusal of eighteen mortally dull 
pages, and himself the painful collection of a wearisome mass of 
statistical details. By the way, it has been severely remarked, 
that these details constitute a mass of proofs, showing that he 
has failed to understand the views of Ricardo, with which he fan- 
cies he deals. 

We have said, that neither Mr. Ricardo, nor Mr. James Mill, 
nor Colonel Torrens, hold the doctrine respecting the local value 
of the precious metals which the reviewer ascribes tothem. The 
theory, as he states it, is “that the local value of the precious 
metals depends on their distribution—on the comparative amount 
of them in each country.”—‘“ It is maintained,” he says, “ in 
express terms by the late Mr. Mill; with the addition, that any 
increase or diminution of the rapidity with which the money of a 
country circulates, produces the same effects as the increase or 
diminution of its quantity.” 

The reviewer will be startled when we tell him, respectfully and 
courteously, but decidedly, that the late Mr. Mill does not main- 
tain any such theory in express terms, or in any other terms. 
The reviewer has committed a mistake. He has misappre- 
hended, from over haste, the views of the political economist in 
question. The passage which misleads him is the following :— 
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‘It is not difficult to perceive, that it is the total quantity of the 
money in any country, which determines what portion of that quantity 
shall exchange for a certain portion of the goods or commodities of that 
country. If we suppose that all the goods of the country are on one 
side, all the money on the other, and that they are exchanged at once 
against one another, it is obvious that one-tenth or one-hundredth, or 
any other part of the goods, will exchange against one-tenth, or any 
part of the whole of the money ; and that this tenth, &c. will be a great 
quantity or small, exactly in the proportion as the whole quantity of 
the money in the country is great or small. If this were the state of 
the facts, therefore, it is evident that the value of money would depend 
wholly upon the quantity of it. It will appear that the case is pre- 
cisely the same in the actual state of the facts. * * * Similar 
changes are produced by any alteration in the rapidity of circulation, 
By rapidity of circulation is meant, of course, the number of times the 
money must change hands to effect one sale of all the commodities.* 

It is to be observed, that throughout this passage, Mr. James 
Mill is speaking of money, and not of the precious metals. Had 
the reviewer extended his perusal of the work he cites, he would 
have found in the next section the following statement, which 
would have prevented him from misapprehending his author. 

** Whenever the coining of money, therefore, is free, its quantity is 
regulated by the value of the metal, it being the interest of individuals 
to increase or diminish the quantity, in proportion as the value of the 
metal in coins is greater or less than its value in bullion. But if the 
quantity of money is determined by the value of the metal, it is still 
necessary to inquire what it is which determines the value of the metal. 
That is a question, however, which may be considered as already solved. 
Gold and silver are in reality commodities, They are commodities for 
the attainment of which labour and capital must be employed. It is 
cost of production, therefore, which determines the value of them as of 
other ordinary productions,” 

Clearly enough the author of these paragraphs does not hold 
that the local value of the precious metals depends on the com- 
parative amount of them in each country. 

From Mr. James Mill and his “ Elements of Political 
Economy,” we turn to Mr. David Ricardo and his chapter on 
foreign trade, as cited by the Edinburgh Reviewer. It will be 
searched in vain for any such theory as the reviewer imputes to 
him. On the eontrary Mr. Ricardo, when he states the cir- 
cumstances on which the local value of the precious metals 
depends, adduces circumstances connected with the cost of pro- 
duction. He does, indeed, say, “the value of money is never 
the same in any two countries,”’ but the cireumstances to which 
he ascribes the variations are facilities of working mines, relative 


* Mill’s ‘‘ Elements of Political Economy,’’ Sect. VII. Second Edition. 
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taxation, manufacturing skill, and the advantages of climate and 
natural productions. 

These mistakes of the Edinburgh Reviewer are striking ex- 
amples of the tendency, so powerful in most and dominant in 
some minds, to misconceive the opinions of others, to be such 
as can be most easily refuted. 

It is by no means part of our intention to defend the illustra- 
tions of Colonel Torrens. They have been so abundantly mis- 
understood, perhaps from their complexity and abstruseness, that 
we suspect they have not contributed much to the elucidation of 
his doctrines. The hankering after what he calls mathematical 
demonstration on a subject which admits of nothing but inductive 
or logical evidence, leads him to invent illustrative cases, which, 
if always correct, are never easier of comprehension than the 
principles themselves which he maintains. — Illustrations of 
economical principles are best derived from the actual and con- 
crete facts to which the principles refer. Dr. Whately, indeed, 
has proclaimed, that illustrations with much of beauty in them 
are inappropriate to this unpoetical science ; we demur to the 
opinion. In the writings of Dr. Chalmers on this science, 
eloquent and beautiful illustrations occur, which detract nothing 
from the depth, clearness, or utility of his propositions. Colonel 
Torrens goes into the opposite extreme. He tries to make a 
merely inductive science mathematical. He puts its facts into 
shapes in which they seem painfully unreal to those who under- 
stand them, and in which they are mistaken for real by those 
who do not. Thus one of his crities calls the hypothesis of 
Colonel Torrens, that Cuba shall stand in his illustrations for all 
the countries with which England has commercial relations, a 
figment, admitting, meanwhile, the truth of the proposition on 
the supposition of the truth of the figment ! 

To state the progress of our arguments, we have endeavoured to 
prove that demand and supply is the regulator of international ex- 
changes. The incidence of unequal import duties we have found to 
be injurious to the country against which they are imposed. They 
lessen the demand of the country imposing them for the goods 
of the country on which they are imposed. They hurtfully alter 
the relations of the labour of the country on which they are im- 
posed, to the precious metals, to the labour, and to the commo- 
dities of the country imposing them. By forcing the commerce 
of the country on which they are imposed into third markets, 
they compel it to incur certain loss, and to relinquish a more 
advantageous for a less advantageous career. It is thus that the 
tendencies of one-sided reductions of import duties, are hurtful 
to the prices of the merchants, the wages of the operatives, and 
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the revenues of the governments of the reducing nations. Into 
the details of these injuries, it is not necessary to enter here. 

The practical rules of commercial policy derived from these 
principles are obvious. Adopt the principle of Reciprocity with 
reference to all foreign powers. Take off duties from the goods 
of all nations who will take off duties on our goods. Confront 
high duties with high duties—prohibitions with prohibitions. 
Admit duty free all raw materials used in the processes of repro- 
duction. 

Instead of being a narrow or an ungenerous policy, the central 
idea of the reciprocal system is—divisions of employments are as 
beneficial between foreigners as between villagers. We like not 
the word retaliation. _We mean by it—justice to British labour. 
A generous nation ought, in commerce, to adopt the motto of the 
great Negro chief, Toussaint—No Retaliation. Conscientiously 
of opinion though we be, that higher interests than those of com- 
merce, the preservation of the station and nationality of a country, 
may sometimes prescribe a protective policy to statesmen—we 
would allow no rival to outstrip us in the generous and reciprocal 
policy of relaxing restrictions on commerce. Protection as an 
economical policy (as distinguished from a political policy), we re- 
pudiate as unscientific, unwise, and unjust. 

One point more, and we have done with the Edinburgh Re- 
viewer. He founds an argument against the reciprocal system 
on what the effects on the industry of France might be, were 
she, by prohibitory duties, to diminish one half her importation 
of raw materials from England. This argument has not the 
slightest bearing on the advocates of Reciprocity, who one and 
all insist on the propriety of admitting duty free all raw materials 
needful for the processes of reproduction. In arguing against 
Colonel Torrens, it would have been well to record this important 
limitation, or exception, to the retaliations which he recommends. 
In the third number of the budget, Colonel Torrens states, with 
great clearness, his reasons in favour of this exception. 


“‘ The general principle, that we should remit the duties upon import 
in favour of those countries only which receive British goods upon 
terms equally favourable, is liable to an important limitation. Mate- 
rials employed in reproduction should be admitted duty free. The 
reason is obvious. Wealth is increased as the quantity of labour 
required to produce a given result is diminished. A commodity pro- 
duced by the labour of fifty, employed upon materials imported at a 
price equivalent to the labour of fifty, will be the result of the labour 
of 100. But could the materials, in consequence of a reduction of 
duties, be purchased at a price equivalent to the labour of thirty, then 
this same commodity would be the result of the labour not of 100 but 
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of eighty; and in the particular branches of industry concerned, the 
productive powers of the country would be increased in a corresponding 
degree. 

“ Again, raw materials should be admitted, duty free, on the self- 
same principle that finished goods produced in countries retaining 
tariffs against us, should be charged with retaliatory duties. The object 
to be obtained by admitting materials duty free, and by imposing reta- 
liatory duties on finished goods, is one and the same ; namely, to main- 
tain the produce of British labour at a high value in relation to the pro- 
‘duce of foreign labour. The manner in which the remission of duties 
on the materials of reproduction contributes to effect this object admits 
of easy illustration. In France, we will suppose a commodity is pro- 
duced by the labour of seventy, employed upon materials purchased at 
a price equivalent to the labour of thirty; in England, a commodity. 
the same in kind, quality, and quantity, is produced by the labour of 
fifty, employed on materials obtained at a cost equivalent to the labour 
of fifty ; and, therefore, the commodity is in both countries the result 
of the labour of 100. But in England, a remission of duties is effected ; 
the materials on which the labour of fifty is employed, can now be 
obtained at a cost equivalent to the labour of thirty ; and, consequently, 
the commodity which is the result of the labour of 100 in France, is, in 
England, the result of the labour of eighty. Now, commodities equal 
in quality and quantity cannot be sold at different prices in the same 
markets ; and, therefore, the produce of the labour of eighty Englishmen 
will, in this case, command the same quantity of all foreign productions, 
including the precious metals, which is commanded by the produce of 
the labour of 100 Frenchmen. 

“ It is self-evident, that the wealth and resources of a country must be 
increased in proportion as a given number of hands are enabled to exe- 
cute a greater quantity of work. Now, cost of production, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, the number of hands required to execute a 
given quantity of work, is as effectually diminished by reducing the 
number of hands required for preparing the articles with which a given 
quantity of foreign materials is purchased, as by diminishing the num- 
ber of hands employed in working them up. Should it require the pro- 
duce of the labour of thirty to purchase a foreign material, and the pro- 
duce of the labour of twenty to pay the import duty upon it, then the 
remission of the duty would have exactly the same effect in diminishing 
the cost of production, as that which would be produced by reducing, 
by twenty, the number of hands required to work the material up. By 
abolishing every species of impost and restriction upon the materials 
employed in reproduction, we shall increase the efficacy of industry, 
give the produce of British labour a higher value in relation to the pro- 
duce of foreign labour, expand the circulation, relax the tightness of the 
money market, mitigate the pressure of the debt, and in all these ways 
contribute to the restoration of prosperity. 

The principles of commercial policy which I have now ventured to 
propound, are as applicable to the foreign possessions of the crown as 
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they are to the United Kingdom. In all that relates to commercial 
legislation, the colonies should be regarded as integral parts of the 
United Kingdom. The trade between all the portions of the British 
empire should be considered as a home or coasting trade. Every ex- 
emption from commercial restriction which is obtained for England, 
should be extended to her colonies. The colonies should be permitted 
to import from the cheapest markets, duty free, and without let or hin- 
drance, every material and instrument required in their various pro- 
cesses of reproduction. Their/trade with foreign states should be 
regulated on the self-same principles upon which the trade between the 
United Kingdom and foreign states may be regulated. Reciprocity 
should be the universal rule. The markets of the colonies should be 
opened to the production of such foreign countries as may be induced 
to admit British goods on terms equally favourable, while retaliatory 
duties should be imposed in the ports of our colonial possessions upon 
the productions of countries retaining hostile tariffs against British 
commerce. 


With these passages before him, the reviewer declaims against 
Colonel Torrens for recommending restrictions still more vexa- 
tious, duties still more oppressive, and prohibitions still more 
numerous, as the remedies for the evils of the country. We by 
no means pledge ourselves to all the practical details of the 
Torrens budget. But strongly as we deprecate the blindness 
which fails to see the differences, wide as the poles, between the 
old Mercantile System and the new Reciprocal Theory, we still 
more strongly protest against identifying a system of selfish re- 
strictions—a Custom-house war—with the generous policy which 
seeks as its end equal efficacy of labour all over the world. 

The friends of Reciprocity are sanguine in their hopes of the 
good to come from the prevalence of their doctrines. In Recipro- 
city they see the hammer destined to break the chains of Com- 
merce. Its application to our colonies they believe would cover 
them with an industry more extensive, more efficacious, more fit 
for foreign competition, than any they will allow their imaginations 
to depict. With a rapidity hitherto unknown, the redundant 
labour and capital of the mother country would spread over the 
virgin soil of the colonies, carrying prosperity with them, and 
erecting in desert wastes thriving cities and villages. England 
would prosper with her colonies. They would open new markets 
for her products, where her trade would be secure and free. The 
territorial and enriching divisions of employments would meet 
with no hostile impediments. Custom-house wars would not 
cause the produce of our labour to exchange for less of the pro- 
duce of foreign labour. Our superior command of the precious 
metals and the superior efficacy of our industry, in which it con- 
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sists, would not be wrested from us by commercial diplomacy. 
Qur colonies would sustain us against the rivalry of Europe. 
“ New worlds would be created to adjust the balance of the old.” 
Reciprocity is Free Trade on all sides. England, on taking the 
initiative in Reciprocity, can hold forth greater advantages to 
foreigners than they can give to her. With her coal mines and 
iron mines side by side, an island indented with ports and bays, 
veined with navigable rivers, and located so as to become by geo- 
graphical necessity, to all time, the, entrepdt between the com- 
merce of the North-east of Europe, and the whole earth—a posi- 
tion also which for centuries will give her boundless facilities for 
receiving the materials for producing finished goods—England— 
‘* This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands” — 


on taking the lead in commercial reform on Reciprocal princi- 
ples, will make herself the commercial metropolis of the world. 
Her people, combining, as they do, Teutonic steadiness with Celtic 
fire, will by manly effort win a wealth which will stop the com- 
plaining in our streets. ‘ Boundless prosperity will descend on 
England.” And we would fain hope that while her white-sailed 
ships carry her products, her religion, her civilization, her arts, 
her ameliorations, to every shore, the opposite of the curse of 
Attila may be hers, and blessings industrial, moral, and spiritual, 
mark all her footsteps. 
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. A Respectful Address to the Lord Bishop of London, con- 
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Tue actual state and probable developement of religious tenden- 
cies existing in the Church of England supply a subject of con- 
sideration, profound in its depth, inexhaustible in the interest 
which attaches to it. We can only hope to touch it here and 
there upon the surface. We approach it with the deepest 
impression, that in the present condition of the Church, charity, 
founded upon a sense of our Christian brotherhood, forbearance, 
and considerate forethought, are the very first requisites of useful 
discussion of her concerns: and if we positively offend against 
this rule, we have thus supplied in the outset the means of 
judging us out of our own mouth. As to the rest, if we require 
apology for venturing upon ground so sacred, we plead the rapid 
growth of the question in its importance and pressure upon the 
minds of men, the immense moment of its issues, and the aspect 
of universality which it has assumed. 

Five years ago, a writer in the Edinburgh Review, evidently 
actuated by a serious and earnest temper, examined the subject 
of what is termed the Oxford or Tractarian movement, (and we 
will take the opportunity of asking pardon on the ground of 
necessity for using here or elsewhere a class of descriptive 
sarap always open to much exception,) in an Essay on the First 

art of Mr. Froude’s Remains, and, estimating it as most men 
would then have done, evidently regarded it as little more than 
a feeble, casual, and desultory effort of the enthusiasm or caprice 
of a small knot of persons. The contrast indeed was drawn 
between Froude and Whitfield, as if between what is barren, 
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transient, and abortive, with what has the true gifts of com- 
prehensive view, and of creative power. The critic, approaching 
the close of his labours, writes thus in a temper of evident 
comfort and satisfaction :— 


“‘ Luther and Zuingle, Cranmer and Latimer, may stil] rest in their 
honoured graves: ‘Take courage, brother Ridley, we shall light up 
such a flame in England as shall not soon be put out,’ is a prophecy 
which will not be defeated by the successors of those who heard it, so 
long as their confessors shall be vacant to record, and their doctors to 
publish, contrite reminiscences of a desire for roasted goose, and of an 
undue indulgence in buttered toast.”’* 


And again, in speaking of the passages he has quoted, the 
Reviewer proceeds to observe :— 

“They may convince all whom it concerns, that hitherto, at least, 
Oxford has not given birth to a new race of giants, by whom the evan- 
gelical founders and missionaries of the Church of England will be 
expelled from their ancient dominion, or the Protestant world excluded 
from the light of day and the free breath of heaven.”’+ 


Yet in nearly the most recent number of that Review, that 
for January of the present year, there are no less than three 
articles handling different parts of what in one of them is termed 
“that great controversy, or rather complication of controversies, 
to which the discussion of what are called high church principles 
has recently given rise ;” a more remarkable and emphatic testi- 
mony, we apprehend, than any mere words could have afforded, 
to the magnitude in which the subject now presents itself to the 
public eye, to its comprehensive range, and the searching nature 
of its influences. The stone has grown into a rock, if not a 
mountain. In places and in publications, usually the most 
abhorrent of religious discussion, the force of circumstances has 
compelled the introduction of some notice of these controversies. 
On several occasions during the present year, while the Factory 
Education clauses were before the House of Commons, the in- 
creasing prevalence of Catholic sentiments in the Church, has 
formed a prominent topic in the debates of that assembly ; the 
lower organs of the press are loud, and of course most extrava- 
gant, in their statements of the progress of the contagion; and 
even the philosophic radicalism of the Westminster Review has 
condescended to notice, with censure full of apprehension and 
alarm, the signs, of which we conceive it must now be admitted, 
from the convergence of such various and unsuspected testimony, 


* Edinburgh Review, July, 1838, Art. X. ‘On the Lives of Whitfield and 
Froude—Oxford Catholicism,” p. 530. 
t Ibid. p. 534. 
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that they force themselves upon the view of all, either for good 
or for evil, for reprobation or for encouragement, and conse- 
quently that no work which seeks in any degree either to inform 
or to represent the mind of the country, can wholly exclude the 
consideration of them, and of what they indicate, from its pages. 

It is now somewhat more than ten years since four or five 
clergymen of the University of Oxford met together,—alarmed 
at the course of Parliamentary legislation with respect to the 
Church, at the very menacing and formidable attitude of Dissent, 
in its alliance with political liberalism, and at the disposition 
manifested in the Establishment itself to tamper with the dis- 
tinctive principles of its formularies,—met together in private, 
and resolved to make an effort, through the public press, to revive, 
not the doctrines, but the lively reception and impression of the 
doctrines, which relate to the visibility, perpetuity, and authority 
of the Church of Christ, and to the spiritual essence of her 
ministry and ordinances. The series of publications called “ The 
Tracts for the Times,” were the first fruits of that meeting. 

No secular power, no episcopal sentence, no courtly, aristo- 
cratic, or popular influences added one tittle of impetus to the 
movement which was thus commenced. The bishops had not 
recently been accustomed to instruct their clergy, in their 
Charges, upon matters connected with the constitution and au- 
thority of the Church, but rather upon such as had relation 
either to its circumstances as an establishment, or else to their 
pastoral duties in their parishes, and to the mode of preparation 
for them; and we indeed believe, that no single prelate took 
public notice of what is now known as the “ Oxford movement,” 
until it had reached its later stages; and its chequered charac- 
teristics, some four or five years ago, appeared to the Bishops of 
Oxford and Exeter, in particular, to require the administration 
of praise mixed with warning and even with censure. As to the 
Court and the House of Lords, no person, by word or act, has 
ever imputed to either, we believe, that they had part either in 
the merit or the blame attaching to the efforts for the restora- 
tion of Catholic principle and feeling. The House of Commons, 
again, is only known to the public in connection with those efforts, 
from the circumstance that it has several times been the scene 
of vigorous and indeed violent attacks upon them, contrasted 
with defences in a much more subdued and apologetic tone. The 
leaders of all the political parties in the state are popularly ima- 
gined to regard with the most decided aversion that which is 
called Puseyism or Tractarianism. The patrons of livings are 
generally men who were educated at a time when all such ques- 
tions slumbered in unbroken repose. Persons thus trained, it is 
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well known, do not in mature or advanced life readily allow new 
elements of religious conviction to obtrude themselves among 
those which they have already received, and which, having set- 
tled down into quiet equilibrium, might be materially incom- 
moded by the vivacity of the new comers. We do not mean that, 
as a class, and as compared with other classes, they are other- 
wise than conscientious, but that, according to the constitution of 
the human mind, everything tends towards fixity as life proceeds, 
and that, upon the whole, each generation of our gentry carry 
with them to the grave that set of doctrinal and ecclesiastical 
impressions, which they received at the University, without, ma- 
terial enlargement or modification. 

Upon the whole, then, looking to our ecclesiastical and poli- 
tical governors, and to those who, though neither strictly speak- 
ing the ore nor the other, yet exercise so powerful an influence 
upon the Church, namely, the proprietors of the soil in the cha- 
racter of patrons, we seem to find, that every secular and human 
influence from above has been against, and not in favour of, the 
Oxford writers. Nor is it less material to remark, that the 
general tendency of the times, and of other Protestant bodies, is in 
a direction wholly opposite to theirs. In the Church establish- 
ment of Scotland, for example, during the very same decennium 
which is the subject of our present review, a movement of pro- 
portional magnitude has been in progress, and has in the spring 
of the present year found a consummation in the secession of 
nearly two-fifths of its ministers. This secession, involving the 
sacrifice of station and independent emolument for conscience 
sake, has been founded upon a reaction from the tame domes- 
ticated Presbyterianism of the eighteenth century, towards the 
extremest developements of the Scottish Reformation: and in 
Scotland, as we believe, the charge of Puseyism has been ridi- 
culously enough advanced against those who have remained in the 
Presbyterian establishment; thus openly and deliberately, and we 
doubt not conscientiously, continuing to separate themselves from 
the communion of the bishops of that country. And the movement 
in Scotland towards a more extreme Protestantism received its 
main impulsion from the same social and political concussions of 
the years 1831-3, which in England produced a precisely con- 
trary result. Thus it is that in periods of pressure, men, and the 
institutions to which they belong, are driven back upon their first 
principles. The English Church, put upon her mettle, has shaken 
off the conventional and secular influences which clothed her in 
an Erastian disguise, and has lighted up, with the rapidity of wild- 
fire, the blazing title of Catholicity upon her brow: the Scottish, 
ridding herself of the very same accidental integuments, has dis- 
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played to the world the bony configuration of her Genevan 
skeleton. We say the Scottish Church,—for although it is true 
that the popular party in that body has now retired from its pre- 
cincts, we apprehend there is no reasonable doubt that that party 
is the genuine modern representative of those who, in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, effected the separation of the 
Scottish nation from the Episcopal line. 

We have been led by this contrast, almost unawares, to ex- 
press the conclusion towards which we are naturally brought by 
the previous remarks: namely, that without taking particulars 
of exception into view, but regarding the operation as a whole, 
that operation has been a developement from within of the mind 
and sense of the Church herself; not proceeding from fortuitous 
causes, not coloured by individual caprice, nor by merely indi- 
vidual genius, piety, or learning, but a tribute providentially sup- 
plied to the imperious necessities of the time, whose emphatic 
language sounded in the ears of the English Church, bidding her 
either to descend from her eminence, or else to assert its prero- 
gatives and discharge its duties. It was impossible for her any 
longer to stand in the public opinion upon the grounds of poli- 
tical utility, of national tradition, of an accommodating tone of 
doctrine, too long and too widely prevalent, which, instead of 
rousing dead consciences like a trumpet, made itself in a certain 
sense agreeable and popular, by humming and lulling them into 
deeper slumbers. Administrative abuses, such as non-residence, 
pluralities, and the progressive reduction of sacraments and other 
services, had reached a most frightful height ; and the progress 
of reforms late begun for some time appeared to be so slow, that 
it was to be feared the scythe of the destroyer might overtake 
them, and remove the abuse and the thing abused together. 
The clergy were, as a body, secular in their habits ; and, unless in 
individual instances, had fallen altogether below the proper level of 
their lofty calling, although they continued to be much above that 
of general society. The lives of the portion of our youth intended 
torecruit their ranks, were generally unrestrained ; and they passed 
at the period of their ordination, from indifference or dissoluteness 
to decency, rather as a matter of social arrangement, than as the 
fruit of any religious emotion, or effectual training for the most 
sacred and awful of all functions. Those who were pious and 
earnest, had for the most part to frame standards of character, 
of discipline, and of operation, for themselves ; so that the priestly 
type, in its sanctity and elevation, was almost obliterated. A 
faithful few, indeed, ever continued to exhibit it, in their teaching 
as well as in their life, embodying the true spirit of the Church : 
but they were lights rather each to his own sphere, than to the 
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country as a whole. In fact, the Church of England at large 
had seemed at one time to be rapidly approximating, in practice, 
to the character of what a powerful writer denominates, in homely 
phrase, “‘a sham ;” an organization of vast dimension and de- 
tail, professing to convey to the door of every native of the 
country Divine grace and knowledge, but really being and mean- 
ing to be little more than a provision for supplying younger 
sons, tutors, and incapable persons in general, with an inde- 
pendent livelihood and a position in society; and for the per- 
functory discharge of a minimum of religious offices in public 
places but just kept weather-tight for the purpose, without the 
establishment of anything like a personal and spiritual relation 
between the pastor and his people, and without the smallest ap- 
preciation of the high and holy aims embraced in the adjustment 
by our forefathers of her services and her discipline. 

This, we say with pain and shame, was what the Church of 
England appeared to be about to become. It is true that amend- 
ment had commenced before the year 1833; but while this was 
the case in particular parishes, in other localities the process of 
degeneracy and decay was still regularly advancing, as the nature 
of all corruptions is to go from bad to worse, unless and until, by 
some vigorous check, and the infusion of a new principle, the 
course is reversed. Many excellent bishops were striving to stem 
the tide; and, in particular, we apprehend that the present 
Bishop of London will be honourably remembered by posterity, 
as one of our earliest and most efficient reformers of practical 
abuse. But the efforts of individuals, and even of individual go- 
vernors, were feeble against a general deterioration : the more so, 
since the reaction in favour of personal piety was connected with 
a school of doctrine wholly destitute of the spirit which pervades 
the sacramental and ritual system of the Church; and since, ac- 
cordingly, it assumed a form distinct and even alien in the public 
view from hers, and appeared less bent upon the revival of her in- 
stitutions, than upon devising new modes of developement for the 
religious life of the country, to be substituted for the ancient 
channels seemingly well-nigh blocked up. Personal zeal, faith, 
and love increased; new ee of association were invented ; 
new services were devised, based not upon liturgical models, but 
upon the practices of the Puritans, or approximating to them as 
nearly as the state of discipline and of public opinion, still regard- 
ful of what was established, would allow in each particular loca- 
lity. A sort of school of popular divinity arose, common in what 
it included to churchmen and dissenters, and therefore necessa- 
rily excluding the great principles, which have since so much 
more powerfully asserted their position. 
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In this detail we do not wish to undervalue the importance of 
the amendments actually made, nor the honour due to those con- 
cerned in promoting them, nor, let us add, the shame attaching to 
many who persecuted, to the utmost of the small power allowed 
them, the evangelical teachers; but we seek to point out this 
momentous fact—that they were amendments of certain persons 
in the Church, not of the Church herself. On the contrary, they 
were connected with elements actually tending to disorganise her 
distinctive constitution, and to assimilate her in every thing, but 
a set of external forms, scarcely worth contending for when 
divested of their sacred companionship with the deepest princi- 
ples, to the societies which profess an anti-Catholic Protestantism. 

ad the divinity of Mr. Scott, for instance, given the tone to 
the whole body of our clergy, and to our laity in the mass, it is 
clear that whatever good effects might have been produced by it 
in some, and those too most important particulars, it would have 
engendered a spirit that must absolutely have required our formu- 
laries to be remodelled in the Genevan sense. In the evangelical 
movement, as such, there was no promise for the institutions of the 
Church, but rather a prospect that they would be more and more 
dissociated from all true spiritual meaning ; that they would then 
be relaxed and dispensed with, as superfluous in themselves, and 
as causing unnecessary divisions in the Christian world ; and this 
in an order commencing with such services and parts of services, 
as most prominently declare the doctrines of what we may call 
the Catholic or Sacramental system. 

We do not mean that there were no moral affinities, no 
capacities of close alliance and amalgamation, between the teach- 
ing of those who are ever to be honoured for their witness to the 
doctrines of grace as opposed to those of a narrow, frigid, and 
abstract morality, and that of the later school, who have brought 
into general prominence the doctrine of the Church as the living 
and perpetual stewardess of the ordinances of grace. Who that 
remembers the writings of Nicole and Pascal—who that cherishes 
the memory of the yet more venerable and mighty name of Saint 
Augustine—can fall into the vulgar error of supposing that the 
champions of the doctrines of grace, and those of the high spiritual 
theory of the Church, must necessarily be found in opposite ranks ! 
On the contrary, the sum and substance of our charge against 
the evangelical system, such as it was thirty years ago, is, that 
it was a partial and defective system, and required the admission 
of new and potent elements. But, as matter of fact, this unna- 
tural and false opposition between ordinances and grace did exist 
to a certain extent in this country. The secret, so to speak, of 
the close relationship between what is Catholic, and what is, in 
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the best popular sense, evangelical, had not been discovered. It 
was assumed on the one hand, that those who taught the grace 
of baptism must be Arminians at least, with a Pelagian leaning ; 
and, on the other, that it was impossible to set forth freely and 
warmly the truths of original sin, of the Atonement, and of the 
influences of the Spirit as the root and first spring of holiness, 
without reducing the sacraments to naked signs, void of all 
proper spiritual efficacy. 

We do not say that the elements of which the best theologi- 
cal teaching ought to be composed, have as yet, in any school, or in 
any large proportion of writers or teachers among us, adjusted 
themselves, by their reciprocal action, in a perfect equilibrium ; 
but the fundamental proposition which we seek to establish and 
illustrate is this—that the popular divinity of thirty years ago, 
although it had indeed many recommendations in comparison 
with that which it resisted and displaced, and although it sprung 
from the vivid re-awakening of religious instincts and desires, yet 
did not spring out of nor stand in harmonious relations with 
those principles which belong to the constitution of the Church, 
and did not avail to secure for those principles and that consti- 
tution their proper place in the Christian system. And thus the 
restorative process, which we rejoice to honour even in its crude 
commencement, was both narrow in its extent, and, what was 
worse, faulty in its quality, because it did not comprehend the 
elements necessary for its own permanent immunity from dete- 
riorating influences. 

But strange indeed it would have been,—at least in the view of 
those who regard the Church visible and Catholic as the ever- 
lasting Spouse of Christ, dowered with the gifts which He pur- 
chased with His blood and tears,—most strange to them it would 
have been, if in a great religious revival that Spouse had not 
found herself a voice for the assertion of her prerogatives ; not, 
indeed, as if it were for her to do battle with her foes, like earthly 
potentates, for the sake of acquisition or possession, of admira- 
tion or renown, but because her prerogatives are also her duties, 
and by them alone can she discharge aright the high trusts com- 
mitted to her by her Lord. And so, in an order which seems to us 
to bear every mark of the hand of Almighty wisdom, after that the 
embers of faith and love had been extensively rekindled in thou- 
sands upon thousands of individual breasts throughout the land, 
there came next a powerful, a resistless impulse, to combine and 
harmonize the elements thus called into activity, to shelter them 
beneath a mother’s wings, that there they might grow into the 
maturity of their strength, and issue forth prepared for the work 
which might be ordained for them to perform. This was to be 
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done by making men sensible that God’s dispensation of love 
was not a dispensation to communicate His gifts by ten thousand 
separate channels, nor to establish with ten thousand elected 
souls as many distinct, independent relations ; nor again was it to 
leave them unaided, to devise and set in motion for themselves a 
machinery for making sympathy available and co-operation prac- 
ticable among the children of a common Father: but it was to 
call them all into one spacious fold, under one tender Shepherd ; 
to place them all upon one level, to feed them all with one food, 
to surround them all with one defence; to impart to them all 
the deepest, the most inward and vital sentiment of community, 
and brotherhood, and identity, as in their fall so in their reco- 
very, as in their perils so in their hopes, as in their sins so in their 
graces, and in the means and channels for receiving them. 

That, therefore, which we are now discussing, was not the 
original and casual thought of three or four or more individuals ; 
it was a link in the great chain of causes and effects, by which 
the mind of this country has now, for half a century and more, 
been made the subject of so remarkable and of so general a re- 
ligious progression and developement. ‘To have had the smallest 
share in impelling the movement of which we speak, was indeed 
an honour; to have had a greater share in directing it, a surpass- 
ing crown; to have marred it by temerity or excess, among the 
heaviest of sorrows: but do not let us suppose that, in contem- 
plating it, we are contemplating an affair of mere individual 
volition ; it is, as a whole, the divinely prompted answer of our 
Christian humanity to its own cry for its proper meat and drink ; 
it is as much the offspring of providential necessity as any great 
historical event of any age; let us add, it was the infallible 
sequel and complement of the work of religious renovation, 
which began apart from, and almost in antagonism to, ecclesias- 
tical rule, but which never could be complete or fully worthy of its 
Author, until it ceased to deal with men as isolated individuals, 
and steadily and uniformly regarded them as members of that 
Divine society, within which they are appointed “to grow up 
into Him in all things, which is the head, even Christ, from 
whom the whole body, fitly joined together, and compacted by 
that which every joint supplieth, according to the effectual work- 
ing in the measure of every part, maketh increase of the body, 
unto the edifying of itself in love.” * 

It may be said that this is theoretical reasoning ; that it in- 
dicates what should or might have been, according to the 
arbitrary notion of an individual writer, and not what was. But 


* Eph. iv. 15, 16, 
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let it be submitted to the test of common observation. We 
assert, without the fear of contradiction, that the progression of 
which we speak is, as a whole, the progression not of a party or 
section, but of the Church. Some few individuals there may be, 
who may have been scared through their own sensitive timidity, 
some few who may have been scandalized by particular excesses 
or defects of act or language, into a mood of more decided 
aversion or suspicion towards Catholic principles and prac- 
tices, than any of which they were formerly conscious; but 
even here, as we believe, the process has rather been to 
evoke what was latent, than to infuse what was new. But, 
when we speak of the country and of the Church at large, 
it is evident that the body, as a body, moves forward, from 
year to year, we might almost say from day to day, in the line 
of Catholicism: of Catholicism we admit, regulated and tem- 
pered by the Anglican mould in which it has been cast, but in- 
volving all its essential principles, and more and more predisposed 
to their developement. Shall we call evidence in proof of this 
position? Listen to the allegations of Dissenters; remember 
that in the efforts which they made, and we doubt not, made 
according to theirown consciences, during the present year, for the 
defeat of the Educational clauses of the Factory Bill, proposed by 
the ministers of the Crown; one of the leading allegations from all 
quarters was, that the plan proposed to entrust a paramount in- 
fluence in the training of the young, to a clergy infected as a body 
with what they term the most essential and worst peculiarities of 
popery—a clergy containing, they admit, a number of members 
not thus defiled, yet a decreasing number, and in its corporate 
character justifying the charge which they have made.* The 
Wesleyans, indeed, contrasted the scheme of 1843 with the Bill 
of Lord Brougham, about a quarter of a century ago, in that 
very respect—that the disposition of the clergy to put promi- 
nently and generally forward the distinctive doctrines of the 
Church, has, during that interval, assumed a form altogether new. 
But some will say they are enemies—they are prejudiced. Shall 
we then turn to a very different class of witnesses—the Episcopal 
Charges of the last few years? Certainly in this resort we are not 
doing injustice to the opponent, because there is scarcely one of 
those Charges that does not convey some degree of animadversion 
upon particular writings, or tenets, or practices, of the Oxford 
divines, or some of their adherents. We have seen those of the 
Bishops of London, Durham, Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, 


* See for example the Letters addressed by the Wesleyans of Leeds to Mr. 
Wortley, the member for the West Riding. Most of the Resolutions passed at the 
various meetings of Dissenters advert to the same topic. 
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Chester, Llandaff, St. David’s, Ripon, Lincoln, Gloucester and 
Bristol, Oxford, and Worcester—the only ones, as we believe, 
which have been generally circulated, and almost the only ones 
which have been delivered. Let any person examine them as a 
whole ; and we do not fear his verdict. He will find that there 
is indeed not one of those Charges that tends (to employ language 
which has attracted much notice,) to “ unprotestantise”’ the 
Church of England, or to make it retire further and further 
“from the principles, if such there be, of the English Reformation.” 
But on the other hand, it will also appear, that there are ver 

few of those Charges which do not tend to Catholicise the Church, 
not by imparting what it has not, but by exhibiting and enforcing 
what it has: very few of them which do not tend to check the 
action of those destructive elements, which gave even to the Eng- 
lish Reformation a portion of its impetus ; and to assert and vin- 
dicate the legitimacy of those great tenets relating to the Church 
and to the Sacraments, which are after all the matters really and 
fundamentally at issue, in the present conflict of minds and sen- 
timents. Of the thirteen Charges we have named, we conceive that 
this description applies without doubt to nine: of the remaining 
four, there is but one which seems explicitly to convey a low 
doctrine of the Church and the Sacraments, and even that, as we 
conceive, is made up of irreconcileable propositions. The fact 
that they generally notice with regret or disapprobation, either 
the Oxford writers as a school, or some portion of their acts or 
expressions, does but tend to strengthen our position, the full ap- 
prehension of which we conceive to be absolutely necessary in 
order to any sound view of the question, that the developement 
of Catholic tenets and practices in the Church of England is 
essentially a developement not confined to a section, but per- 
vading the body at large. We do not now inquire, nor do we 
beg the question, whether it be consistent with her reformed 
institutions and with a cordial and loyal attachment to them,— 
but we fix it in view as a fact, almost alike admitted and allege d 
on all hands, though by some for lamentation not less than by 
others for thankfulness, —that there is a certain sympathetic 
action which has affected the mass of the clergy and laity of the 
Church of England, and which advances from year to year in a 
direction essentially the same as that indicated, at all events 
during their earlier stages, by “‘ The Tracts for the Times.” 

We have quoted the dissenters, we have quoted the bishops ; 
shall we quote the altered and altering architecture and arrange- 
ments of our churches—a change closely akin to the operation 
of the most important principles? The increasing frequency of 
sacraments al services? The vigour of those efforts which 
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the Church has made and is making for the organization of her 
full apostolical constitution in her colonies? The important 
recognition of the principle of religious unity, which will as- 
suredly carry its consequences with it, in the adoption by the 
Church Missionary Society, and by that for the Conversion of the 
Jews, of rules which, for the first time in the history of those 
bodies, have recognized the authority of the bishops of the 
Church as such? Shall we remind our readers that the Eccle- 
siastical Commission, which, in the Act of 1836, was composed of 
eight laymen, of three prelates ez officio, and of two prelates 
removable at pleasure, by the act of 1840 comprised all the 
bishops of the realm of England and Wales as such, and made 
them a large majority of the corporation? Or that the bishops 
of Scotland and their clergy were, about the same time, relieved 
by an Act of Parliament, passed with universal assent, from the 
ignominious and schismatical disability, under which they had 
been placed by the prohibition to officiate in England or Ireland, 
contained in the act of 1790? Nor is it enough to appeal to 
public and glaring signs of the advancing influence of the cardinal 
principles of religious communion ; let each man exercise his own 
observation in detail, around his own immediate circle, upon the 
objects which there fall within his view: in almost every case he 
will perceive, that underneath all the public excitement and 
alarm, and amidst the stir of prevailing controversy, there is, 
notwithstanding, a general growth of the perception of Church 
order and authority, as a constituent part of the laws of our 
religious life; that an ecclesiastical temper makes constant ad- 
vances upon the whole, both among the clergy and the laity ; 
that there is an increasing thirst for all sacred ordinances, and 
that even in protesting against the real or presumed excesses of 
Tractarianism, men in general, with the exception of a few, a very 
few, unruly spirits, are coming more and more under the power 
of those essential principles which have earned both its honours 
and its nicknames. Indeed, more than justice has been done to 
the name of Tractarianism, as well as less than justice to that 
which it is taken to indicate. Principles authoritatively professed 
by the Church of England, and entering deeply into her essence, 
taught even at the worst periods in the Church of England, and 
uniformly enforced by her great divines, have by intrinsic weight 
forced themselves once more into the general view : we contend 
that those who denominate this restoration of the system of the 
Church herself Tractarianism, err as much in excess of honour 
to the term, as in defect to the substance. 

It is, however, an old stratagem of persons engaged on behalf 
of a party, to endeavour to identify their party with the country 
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at large, not by throwing open the first to the larger and more 
generous influences of the latter, but by disguising in the garb of 
the latter the narrow and selfish and partial aims of the for- 
mer. Nor have we the smallest right to claim credit for sincerity 
and for self-knowledge, when we aver, that the object of our 
affection and solicitude is emphatically the Church, and not a 
party in the Church. We do not call upon our readers to accept 
it as a dictum of authority, that certain modes of thought and 
feeling are daily acquiring a more and more general sway ; but 
having propounded this as a thesis, we endeavour to support it 
by quoting the testimony alike of those who adopt and of those 
who repudiate them, and by appealing to the evidence which the 
ordinary observation of individuals and public notoriety supply in 
such abundance. 

We freely admit, however, that there are isolated signs from 
which an artful advocate might construct an argument the other 
way. For instance, he might take two or three recent move- 
ments in the University of Oxford: the rejection of Mr. Wil- 
liams from the Poetry Professorship, as having been the author 
of certain Tracts on Reserve: the endeavour to remove the cen- 
sure passed in 1836, by the University, on Dr. Hampden, the 
Regius Professor of Divinity: and lastly, the sentence of suspen- 
sion from the office of a preacher within the University, for the term 
of two years, lately passed on Dr. Pusey. Now there is no doubt 
that these facts indicate a reaction of some kind: but the ques- 
tion is, what? Not, as we apprehend, so far as the University 
is concerned, against the Catholicism of the Anglican Church. 
Let us, however, examine each instance on its own merits. 
Firstly, then: the University chose Mr. Garbett as its Professor 
of Poetry: but any one who may think fit to refer to the Preface 
to his Bampton Lectures, will find that he there distinctly draws 
the line of Church Communion, very much in the spirit, as we 
think, of the genuine doctrine of the Church to which he belongs. 
Secondly: the University refused, by a large majority, to with- 
draw its censure upon Dr. Hampden ; and the unhappy tacticians 
who, we presume, consider themselves to have acted as his 
friends in that matter, thus caused it in effect to be re-affirmed 
by their renewed agitation of the question. Thirdly: the sen- 
tence against Dr. Pusey is no act of the University at all; but 
is the act of the head of one of its colleges, become its Vice- 
Chancellor, its chief resident magistrate, by rotation, and con- 
sulting, but not so far as we are aware bound by, the judgments 
of six of its Doctors of Divinity. We can entertain no doubt of 
the purity of the motives of this singular, and, as we think, most 
unjust and most indiscreet proceeding: but the act itself is alike 
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to be censured and deplored. The sermon of Dr. Pusey, which 
formed its occasion, has been sold as a separate tract to the 
number of twenty thousand copies, besides being printed entire 
in some newspapers; and yet, up to the present time, no Vice- 
Chancellor, assessor, or other known or responsible person has 
pointed out any unsound or censurable matter contained in it. 
We have recently, indeed, seen a letter addressed to the Vice- 
Chancellor by Mr. Garbett, which is intended, indirectly at least, 
to support his act, by emphatically impugning the conduct of 
those who have protested against it. In this production, indepen- 
dently of the eloquence, comprehensiveness, and subtlety, which 
as intellectual qualities demand our admiration, there is also much 
that attracts our sincere sympathy and regard ; and considering 
the abilities and position of the writer, we deem it the very 
strongest confirmation of the propositions we have advanced, that 
he nowhere vindicates the matter of the sentence, and avoids, 
we do not seruple to add, purposely and studiously (with great 
honour to himself as a sound divine,) avoids, impeaching the truth 
of any single tenet or opinion contained in a very long discourse, 
and one avowedly not written with polemical caution.* 

We see, therefore, in these circumstances connected with the 
University, no ground for abating our allegation, that the move- 
ment, which, in the vulgar notion and phrase, is called that of 
Puseyism or Tractarianism, is, in point of fact and in the main, 
whether right or wrong, a movement of the members of the 
Church at large, and not of a mere party among them. 

Another cluster of signs, apparently hostile to that allegation, 
may be found in several pamphlets which have been published by 
the Rev. Dr. Holloway, the Rev. C. J. Yorke, and the Rev. J. 
Sutcliffe, on the subject of the Charge delivered in the autumn of 
1842 by the Bishop of London. We believe that these tracts, 
which are aimed chiefly at the doctrinal parts of that Charge, 
are the offspring of purely individual sentiments. No general 
interest or vivid response has been excited by them. They pro- 
ceed from persons whose school of opinien belongs essentially to 
a transition state : one that had its climax in the last generation, 
and will probably, within the Church, have its guietus in the pre- 
sent or the next. As individuals, they may be immovable in the 
traditions which they have received from Mr. Scott and Mr. 
Simeon: but, as a class, they are so much at variance with the 
fixed formularies of the Church, from the narrow and starveling 
form of their doctrine, that they are under a moral necessity of 

¥* See ‘‘ A Letter to the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford, by the Rev. 


J. Garbett, Rector of Clayton, Sussex, and Professor of Poetry.’’ London: Hat. 
chards. 1843. 
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becoming either better in their sentiments or worse in their posi- 
tion: they will either move gently onwards with their fellow- 
churchmen to a fuller appreciation of their own office and of the 
rites they are appointed to administer; or else their position, 
which was only just to be endured at a period when the rubrics 
were a dead letter, and when the baptismal service was not made 
the foundation of the pastoral care, as baptism itself is of the 
Christian life, will become quite intolerable, when the re-invigo- 
rated institutions of the Church remind them at every turn of 
the discrepancies between her essential tone and theirs. But 
the former of these alternatives will be, we believe, the common 
one, as it is also the one to be desired—to be devoutly sought 
by desire and prayer,—for the Church can spare the fervour, 
energy, and love of none of her sons; and sad indeed it were, if 
those who seemed first to acquire the sympathetic consciousness 
of her own intensity of yearning for the souls of her children, 
should hereafter prove incapable of comprehending the more ma- 
ture and perfect lessons of her wisdom, and should go forth from 
her bosom, and from the circle of gifts and blessings, her perpetual 
inheritance. 

Having spent thus much of our own and of our readers’ time 
upon showing what we conceive to be the extent and range of 
what is so insufficiently described as the Oxford or Tractarian 
movement, we proceed to urge some considerations concerning 
its character, and its actual and probable effects. To have esta- 
blished that it is wide and general in its scope, does not lighten 
the pressure of this matter, but increases it. If it be true that 
hold has been taken of the Church in all her ranks and orders, if 
she be herself the subject of a great moral and spiritual develope- 
ment, every particular notion or practice which has been brought 
before the world assumes a tenfold importance, because it is clear 
that her own destinies and the fortunes of this mighty nation, 
which, in the last resort, she chiefly regulates, are involved, per- 
haps vitally, in the issue. It is not now what a few preachers or 
fellows of colleges, witha set of bigoted adherents to antiquated 
notions at their heels, may think or speak, that we are discuss- 
ing: it is what form and attitude are to be permanently taken 
by a most important member of Christendom, by the national 
Church of the greatest empire of the world, which Rome her- 
self regards as the head and chief of Protestantism, at a period 
which seems to be charged with the preparation of cardinal 
changes in the state and condition of mankind. And woe must 
be to those, who suffer narrow and unequal prepossessions, how- 
ever fair the name under which they may take shelter, or any 
human or secondary respect, to divert their view from searching 
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the profound depths and lofty heights of this question itself to 
the mean objects connected with party and individual will, with 
the weakness, or the waywardness, or the selfishness, or the 
malice, in which our hearts abound until they have been tho- 
roughly searched and purged by the force of Divine discipline. 

Is, then, that which we have affirmed to be the as yet crude 
but genuine and powerful working of religious instincts, prompted 
by the Divine lessons in the necessity of the time; is it, on the 
contrary, as some would have it, a hateful, traitorous device of 
the evil One, to rob the nation of its blessings and its treasures ; 
to chain up the word of God ; to bar the view of the Redeemer’s 
throne, by interposing a crowd of created mediators ; to defile the 
fountains of Christian purity of act and motive, by fixing rated 
compensations for sin, under which penitence itself becomes the 
pretext and the means of encouraging hardened disobedience of 
heart and life ; or by adjourning until after death that holy disci- 
pline which the wondrous scheme of human life is constructed to 
administer? Are we to cast disgrace upon the names and me- 
mory of those, who, three hundred years ago, as we supposed, 
had rid the Church among us of gross corruptions, and set her 
free for the pursuit of her holy warfare with renewed life and vi- 
gour? Is our national history, bound up in great part with the 
grand protest and struggle that originated in their time, and 
resting upon it for much of its meaning and character, to be dis- 
owned and dishonoured by our return to crouch at the feet of the 
Roman Bishop, to admit his impositions, and to implore his 
pardon for our long denial of his sovereign authority! ‘* Never, 
never, never,” said Lord Chatham, would he, if he had been an 
American, have laid down his arms under oppression, ‘‘ Never, 
never, never,”"—would that we could add to the emphasis of his 
words,—will this people so forego its duties and its rights, as to 
receive back again to its bosom those deeply engrained mis- 
chiefs and corruptions, which Rome and her rulers still seem so 
fondly—God grant it be not inseparably—to cherish. 

What, then, is the aspect of the Oxford movement towards 
Rome? Or are there more than one? What is the actual state of 
feeling amongst us on the subject of reunion with the Papal See? 
And what is the temper with which, according to our duty as men 
and Christians, we should regard her? 

During the last eight or ten years, there have been made 
known to the public about as many cases of individuals who have 
been unhappily perverted from their allegiance to the English 
Church, and drawn into that schismatical communion over which 
the delegates of the Pope in England, with the name of Vicars 
Apostolic, preside. These cases have, naturally enough, been 
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the subject of much animadversion and remark ; and from them 
the inference has been very hastily and wrongly drawn, that, as 
a whole, the Catholic movement in this country is a movement 
towards a surrender of our spiritual liberties, by amalgamation 
with the actual Roman system. Three, we believe, of the per- 
sons in question have been clergymen, and one or two were junior 
members of the University of Oxford. But the only one among 
them, so far as we are aware, who was of the smallest note or 
experience as a teacher of religion, was Mr. Sibthorp, a popular 
and eloquent preacher; and, much as we deplore the loss of a 
spirit so affectionate and devout from among us, at a time when 
patience, gentleness, and love are more than ever pressingly es- 
sential for our well-being, we must derive consolation on the part 
of the Church from reflecting, that Mr. Sibthorp was not one of 
those who had at any period acted in co-operation with Dr. 
Pusey and his friends; and that, although shortly before his 
abandonment of our communion he had sympathised with them, 
yet it was on his passage from the extreme of Low Church doe- 
trine to Romanism, that he, as it were, halted on their ground 
for a moment; and he himself has ingenuously stated to the 
world, that the perusal of “The Tracts for the Times,” actually de- 
layed his removal into that communion, of which he is now, we 
believe for the second time, a member. 

If such be the case of Mr. Sibthorp, much more easily may it 
be said of the other brethren gone astray, that their unhappy lot 
should raise no prejudice against Catholic doctrines in the Church 
of England ; for there is no proof that they were in any degree 
instructed in their real nature, or knew how they tend to fasten 
upon us the sense of her authority, and her commanding claim to 
our obedience. It is indeed perfectly possible, that the remote, 
indistinct, ill-instructed notion of these doctrines might have 
tended to mislead them, even as some in the earliest times sup- 
posed themselves to find in the doctrine of grace an excuse for 
continuing in sin. It is further possible, that the love of what is 
externally grand and moving in public worship, and the ideas pre- 
vailing among us with respect to the merits of the Roman Church 
in this respect, may have helped to bewilder persons of unstable 
mind, and to attract them, through the medium of their sympa- 
thies, by such a force, as drags a weak and ill-informed judgment 
along with it. It is possible, we grieve to add, that two other 
causes may have assisted in the production of these secessions ; 
the one, the imprudence and uncharitableness of some who sup- 
pose themselves the best or only supporters of Protestantism, which 
indeed Mr. Sibthorp distinctly names as a great instrument in the 
production of his own change; the other, the coldness towards 
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their own spiritual mother, of some few of those who have la- 
boured hard among us for the revival of Catholic feelings. 

The loss, however, of these clergymen, no one of them high in 
station or distinguished as a divine, from a body of fifteen thou- 
sand persons in holy orders, and of five or six lay members from 
a Church of twice as many millions, in a period of ten years—for 
this is all that has been brought before the public,—is no very 
serious or alarming symptom of the approach of a general apos- 
tacy. And it is just to reflect, that these ten years have been 
years of greater mental excitement in the Church of England, 
than any that have agitated her for two, or, perhaps, for three 
hundred years. When the Wesleys began to rouse the national 
mind on the subject of personal religion, one of the consequences 
was the defection of a few clergymen, as well as, by degrees, of a 
large number of the laity, from the Church. They did not teach 
the theory of schism, nor did they sympathise as individuals with 
dissent; but yet in the movement which they excited there was 
a secret affinity favourable to it: their operations were aimed at 
portions of the fabric of established and customary notions, and 
in shaking a part, they frequently brought down the whole; they 
taught what was different in many respects from the existing 
system, and because dissent was different from the existing sys- 
tem, dissent reaped a portion of the fruits. There is a well known 
form of false syllogism, as follows :—A is not B, and C is not B, 
therefore A is C: corresponding with the form of axiom, things 
unlike the same are like one another. Nothing can be more pal- 
pably absurd upon paper, but this presumptive similarity between 
things united only by a common antipathy is a principle of great 
practical power over the human mind and conduct; more espe- 
cially is it so, where the systems mainly related by such an anti- 
pathy have at the outset something which to the vulgar view is like 
a common direction; as, for instance, the are of a circle and its 
tangent. And thus the teaching of the Catholic schools in the 
Church of England, went to represent to its members, as the true 
and normal system of religion, something flowing, indeed, out of 
her formularies, or at the very least, and in the most unfavourable 
view, consistent with them; but this scheme was obviously so 
far removed from the actually prevailing tone,—we should add, 
so far elevated above it,—that, as represented by jaundiced or 
incautious teachers, it appeared to be a sort of new creation, an 
essence different from that formerly known. The Romish polity 
was aiso something different from, and hostile to, the established 
system: there was an apparent and prima — relationship 
between them; the language of both ran high upon antiquity, 
tradition, authority, rites, symbols, sacraments, mortification, 
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and, to sum up all in one most powerful word, unity. The impulse 
intended for the one, may thus have been insensibly attracted 
towards the other. Rome had the presumptive advantage over 
Anglo-Catholicism, that her teachers had been more uniform in 
holding this anguage, while her rival confessed that for a century 
most of her living children had but muttered it: under these cir- 
cumstances, is it matter of wonder, that the subtle temptation to 
join the largest of all existing Christian communions, the highest 
in her claims, and the one vulgarly supposed to have maintained 
unbroken the chain of her traditions—that this temptation should 
have occurred to many—that it should have been fatal to a few ! 
In that hour of the perplexity of the understanding, to which 
candour itself and Christian love in the difficulties of controversy 
so powerfully contribute, when the balance of evidence has seemed 
to waver, there passes in dim vision, before the view of the imagi- 
nation, the long line of saints and doctors, of virgins and ascetics; 
it sees the solemn procession, the illuminated altar, the prostrate 
crowd; it hears the sweet music, it tastes the savour of the 
fragrant incense ; the spirit seems to realise its beloved purpose 
of perfect prostration before God, profound concentration of love 
upon Him, entire satisfaction of all the faculties in His worship ; 
all this occurs, and with this a background of institutions in- 
tended to give permanence to this lofty tone, to secure the recur- 
rence of these hours of rapture, and at the same time to apply 
the rod of daily chastisement to wayward appetite and selfish 
will; the whole crowd of objects mellowed and softened in that 
golden distance which hides the revolting companionship that a 
nearer view discloses; and perhaps, last of all, the tottering and 
bewildered mind recurs to some savage invective in newspaper or 
magazine, which brand with the doubly damning guilt of idolatry, 
and of gross hypocrisy, worn for no other purposes than those of 
the most sordid avarice, all such persons as, abiding in the 
English Church, estimate it to be Catholic in its basis and in its 
tone, and seek to make it more and more so in its living mem- 
bers ;-—is it wonderful, we repeat, considering the power and 
fascination of the images we have thus faintly delineated, and the 
interfusion of partial truth in their magic combination, and consi- 
dering how the sense of injustice and cruel wrong, and of Christian 
honour wounded in the tenderest part, and the hopelessness of 
overcoming antipathies of an almost fiendish intensity, distract and 
befool the mind of man, and drive it to acts of desperation,—is it 
wonderful that the temptation to seek even a false repose in the 
bosom of Rome, should have occurred to many—should have been 
fatal to a few? 
It is, in our judgment, far more wonderful to reflect, that of the 
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many to whom this masterpiece of temptation must have been 
offered, they are so few to whom it has been fatal,—so few, that 
neither in number, nor, as we believe, in almost any element of 
just weight and consideration, have the defections of the last ten 
or twelve years to Rome been more serious than those which have 
taken place during the same time from the communion of the 
Church of England to one or other of the forms in which the 
system, now half-exhausted and effete, of Protestant separatism 
has clothed itself. We do not conceive that two clergymen can 
be named of the seceders to Rome, equal in influence, standing, 
and fame, to Mr. Evans of London, and Mr. Bulteel of Oxford, 
both of whom have separated in the opposite direction. Mr. 
Sibthorp was, indeed, if our recollection be accurate, the suc- 
cessor of Mr. Bulteel in the leadership of an ill-defined evangelical 
or Calvinistie school, among the young men of Oxford; but no 
second name, so far as we are aware,can be produced to complete 
the parallel. But further; what, if it should appear, that the 
deserters to Romanism, during the last ten or twelve years of 
formidable excitement and alarm, are not more, or more import- 
ant, than those of the preceding decennial period of comparative 
slumber? If the one term has its Sibthorp, the other has its 
Spencer; with him were also, we apprehend, Mr. Ambrose 
Philips and Mr. Digby—names entitled to weight, and not easily 
to be matched from among those who have left us during the more 
recent years. We have thus slightly compared the secessions to 
Rome of a given period with these of a former one, and likewise 
with the secessions to Protestant Dissent. We might also com- 
pare the conversions to the Church of England and Ireland from 
Romanism, and from schismatical bodies of Protestants, with the 
changes in the opposite directions. We apprehend that the 
results would not be disadvantageous in either of the cases sup- 
posed. As respects Presbyterianism, for instance, within the last. 
two years we have seen the re-union of three of its ministers ; 
one of them, Mr. Marshall, the beloved and popular incumbent of 
an important parochial charge in Edinburgh. It would not, we 
believe, be too much to say, that the applications made to our 
bishops for ordination by dissenting ministers are numerous to a 
degree, of which the public has no conception; and though. our 
institutions are by no means framed to facilitate the transit of 
converts in the manner of those of the Roman communion, we 
conceive that certainly not a less number of priests have during 
the period immediately under review passed from her to us, than 
vice versa.* 

* We have, within the last few days, seen the annexed paragraph :— 

“ ConvERSION OF A Roman Caruo.uic Prizst.—We rejoice to state, and beg 
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We cannot quit this part of the subject, without fervently re- 
cording it asin our mind a matter calling for the most profound 
thankfulness, that the mischief done in ‘this form has been so 
small. We firmly believe, that in the day when the secrets of 
all hearts are revealed, it will appear, that many and many an one 
has, in these last years, deeply pondered the subject of the bold 
claims of Rome on our allegiance as Christians: the nature of 
those claims almost forces their consideration upon theological 
inquirers ; the clamour of Popery against the profession of ca- 
tholic principles in the Church of England has riveted that 
necessity. Inthe chambers of many a heart has that matter been 
sifted and revolved: on the one hand, with varying force, have 
marshalled themselves such inducements as have been described: 
upon the other, men have reflected that the question is not of 
appearances, but of realities; not of delights, but of duties; not 
of private option, but of Divine authority: and that solemn and 
imposing imagery which wins souls to Rome, has, in the English 
mind, as we judge, been outshone by the splendours and over- 
awed by the terrors of the Day of Judgment, and of the strong 
sense of personal responsibility connected with that last account, 
and of the paramount obligation which it involves, conjuring us by 
the love of the Redeemer, not less than commanding us by the 
wrath of the Judge, to try and examine well the substances lying 
under those shows that surround our path, and to suspend upon 
His changeless laws alone the issues of life and death. Minds thus 
tempted, have repelled the fascinations of Rome by the reflection, 
that the title of the Church to our allegiance by Divine charter, is 
the question that overrides all others ; that this question must be 
determined under the grace of God, through reference to the sense 
of Scripture, vindicated by Catholic consent, against corruptors, 
and through the patient investigation of history; and that if, 
by these processes, we find the criterion of Catholicity to be 
present in the Church of England, if her message be in itself 
the ancient deposit of faith, and if she can show her warrant 
to deliver it, the matter is at an end: she is the ambassadress 
of the Great King; she is the true keeper and witness of 





leave to call the attention of the public to the fact, that the Rev. Henry Lewis 
Oxley, late a Romish priest, having renounced the errors of the Church of Rome, 
was admitted to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper on Sunday last, by the Rev. 
Rosingrave Macklin, at Christ Church, in this town. We would also remark that 
Mr. Oxley had been for some years engaged in the office of priest of the Church of 
Rome in Leeds, afterwards in Leicester, and was lastly chaplain to a nunnery in 
Leicestershire. Mr. Oxley was also amember of the order of Dominicans.—Derly 
Mercury.”’ 

And on the other hand we have heard a rumour, we trust a false one, of the fall 
of another English clergyman, without the mention of any name. 
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His word; from none other can we presume or pretend to 
receive it, without so far substituting a human gospel for a 
Divine one; she has the charge to feed the sheep and the 
lambs of Christ—and from her bosom they will draw the suste- 
nance with respect to which it is enough, it is all in all, for them 
to know, that He has appointed it for them: and it remains 
almost superfluous to add, that, therefore, whether it be the 
sweetest to the palate, or whether it be not, it is the fittest and 
the best, and will nourish those that refuse it not to the 
healthiest tone and the amplest stature. “ We wait for thy 
loving kindness, O God,” says the Psalmist ; and where? it is “ in 
the midst of thy temple.”* 

It is not, then, where the apparent consolations and delights 
of the moment most abound, that they think it their duty to 
pitch their tents, as the chosen spot in the desert of the world. 
But what is consolation, and what is delight? The state of the 
recipient determines the answer to these questions. If we see 
the promise of greater joy where the finger of God points us 
not, either that promise is a phantom of magical illusion, or if it 
be true joy, it is ours; withheld from us for a time, in order that 
by wanting it we may acquire the dispositions necessary for its 
full appreciation ; and, in due season it will be ministered abun- 
dantly to those who are better pleased to await the accomplish- 
ment of the Divine operations, than to endeavour to precipitate 
their predetermined issues. The same lesson which you apply to 
the repression of fleshly appetites, you must also bring to bear 
against appetite in its higher forms, and must teach those who 
crave for spiritual luxuries, that they are not living here for en- 
joyment, but for exercise—not for the prize, but for the battle : 
that whatsoever winged moments and glances, whatsoever crumbs 
and morsels, and merciful foretastes of bliss, may be imparted 
to the pilgrims through the wilderness, are only given to stimu- 
late them in their work,—that they are poison, in so far as they 
have any other effect than to quicken and invigorate its per- 
formance ; and that that work necessarily is, to walk in the path 
which God has bounded for us on this side and on that, and to 
quell every rising murmur and the disposition to repine. With- 
out resolutions such as these, there is no pretence to the name 
of Catholic, nor are there even the rudiments of the character 
whose type, majestic and indestructible, it is: and, accordingly, 
for the very reason that there has been so much anger and sore- 
ness, so much misapprehension, and so much persecution of late 
years, do we find in the fact that the sufferers remain, as we may 


* Ps, xlviii. 8. 
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say, unbroken and entire in the communion of the Church, cause 
for the profoundest thankfulness and joy. 

At the same time, having spoken thus confidently and grate- 
fully with respect to the security of the Church at large, as 
attested by the events of the last few years, from the incursions 
of Romanism, we must allow that there is another view of this 
question, in which it admits and requires the use of different lan- 
guage. It cannot be forgotten that the original pretensions of 
those who have been connected with the Catholic movement 
were extremely high upon one particular point of the aspect of 
that movement towards Rome, and amounted, indeed, to this— 
that one of its peculiar characteristics lay in the strength which 
it gave to Anglican as compared with Romish claims, and in its 
tendency actually to prevent defections in that direction. Dr. 
Pusey, we think, in the first instance, and after him others, con- 
tended, that no person well instructed in the distinctive prin- 
ciples of the Church of England was ever known to have left her 
for the Church of Rome. While it is notorious, that of those 
professing the creed of naked Protestantism, she has made (we 
refer to the latter part of the sixteenth century) converts and 
reconverts by thousands—nay, even by millions; and in the pre- 
sent day it is well known, that some of the most illustrious and 
pious men of Germany have been driven, as it were by force, 
into her communion, to escape from the coldness and desolation 
of their own. This position was a very broad and a very strong 
one. Does it remain entire? 

If on the one hand it be true, that Mr. Sibthorp and other 
members of the University of Oxford, who have abandoned the 
Church, were not adepts in the school of her Catholic teaching, 
that there was no one of them who had at all attracted the gene- 
ral regard as a father in our Israel, it is not, on the other hand, 
to be denied that they were professors of what are called Anglo- 
Catholic as opposed to Ultra-Protestant sentiments ; and, further, 
that their lapse (for such we must call it in deference to truth) 
into Romanism appears to have taken place not without some sort 
of relation to the Oxford movement. It cannot have escaped 
attention that while ten or eleven years have elapsed since the 
series of the ‘“‘ Tracts for the Times” began to issue from the press, 
for the first five or six of those years even occasional perversions 
in that direction seemed to have been suspended ; and experience 
did appear to sustain the proposition, that Catholic teaching in 
the Church of England, so far from being a covert machinery for 
the propagation of the Roman system, was the appointed and 
specific preservative against its aggressions. 

But, from the time of the publication of Mr. Froude’s Remains, 
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a distinet process has been at work, which has gradually impressed 
a new character upon the movement that took its origin from the 
heart of the ancient and venerated University of Oxford. Of 
this process there were two principal stages. ‘The first of these 
developed an unmeasured and unmitigated aversion to the Refor- 
mation and the Reformers. The second disclosed a measured 
but yet undeniable and substantial estrangement of the heart 
from the actual Church of England, and a disposition not only to 
respect Catholicity in the Church of Rome, but to take the 
actual Church of Rome, in the mass, as being upon the whole 
the best living model of the Christian Church. Now, the de- 
fections from the established religion, which we have so much 
to deplore, have occurred, not at the time when we were re- 
called to the masculine theology of the seventeenth century, and 
when a firm testimony was constantly maintained on the subject 
of Romish corruptions, but exclusively since the tendency has 
been perceived to anathematise the Reformation as a whole, and 
to fraternise with the unreformed Western Church as a whole. 
This transition, therefore, in the character of the Oxford move- 
ment, seems to mark the change from a position of secure and 
wassailable aspect towards the Papacy to one less exempt from 
the risk of successful operations. 

These considerations lead us to the threshold of a great and 
varied department of our subject; and we enter upon it not in- 
sensible to the moral hazards and snares with which it is beset. 
In the execution of our task, we must use freedom of language ; 
it is, under the circumstances, almost the first condition of intel- 
ligibility and fitness to do good: God grant that it may be with- 
out the breach of charity, modesty and respect ; that it may be 
employed only in deference to the necessities of the discussion ; 
that it may reach only so far as those necessities extend; that it 
may be set forth as a contribution towards the common good, in 
the discovery of truth, which all are bound to promote, and not 
as an assumption of judicial authority in that sacred province, 
where all individual conceit is not alone justly offensive to man, 
but conveys intolerable insult to the majesty of God ! 

But the case stands thus: we are to consider of the justice 
with which praise and censure have been distributed by men of 
the highest character, and upon objects of the most exalted 
dignity and pretensions. ‘ihe Reformation and the Church of 
Rome, each of them, whatever they be in themselves, are great, 
in comparison with us, who assume the critic’s chair, and sit in 
judgment upon them. The private understanding feels itself over- 
powered and abashed in any effort to hold the scales of justice be- 
tween such competitors, and is struck with fear lest, in the attempt 
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to redress a disordered balance, it should commit fresh excesses, 
perhaps with less excuse. Still we must not, through respect of 
persons, hesitate to impeach their acts, when, by an undue burden 
of censure or award of praise, they have done’ njustice to the 
memory of the dead, or brought the living into needless peril. 
We shall, however, be the last to complain, if our remarks be 
made the objects of animadversion, as indeed they should be, far 
less restrained than those on which we are reluctantly about to 
venture. 

We have spoken of a decided change in the character of the 
Oxford movement, and the strain of its teaching, as respects the 
Reformation and the Church of Rom2; but we so speak, with- 
out intending to imply that all those who are connected with it, 
in reality or in popular opinion, have exhibited such a change. 
On the contrary, Mr. Perceval, Dr. Hook, Mr. Palmer, Mr. 
Dodsworth, and many more may be named, with respect to whom 
no such assertion can be made. Nay, out of the four persons, 
who may be considered as the authors of the Tracts, and main 
guides of the movement, it may, we believe, be said, concerning 
three, namely, Mr. Keble, Mr, Williams, and Dr. Pusey him- 
self, that, as they have never written with temerity, never save 
in sorrow, of the evils of the Church of Rome, so they have 
never found occasion to erase what they may have recorded in 
the exhibition of those evils; and never have exaggerated, to the 
disparagement of the blessings their own country has received 
from God, the excellences likewise undeniably to be found in 
company with them. Their pen may claim the praise asserted 
in those noble verses of Manzoni, that it is alike— 


** Vergin di servo encomio 
E di codardo opprobrio ;”” 


and so far as they are concerned, their tone has, we believe, been 
one and harmonious, from first to last, in decided reprobation of 
abuses in the Roman Church, and in dutiful affection filially 
accorded to their own. 

But this, like other schools, is apt to be estimated by its ex- 
tremes; and we apprehend it must be admitted, that its extreme 
writers have too frequently adopted a strain of language which, 
in plain terms, is not loyal towards the Church of England. 

We heartily yield assent to the excellent Bishop of St. David, 
whose Charge of 1842 will, in our judgment, long remain a 
standing witness, of many sided aspect, against religious perse- 
cution, in his decided and indeed almost indignant protest 
against the outrageous tyranny, which prohibits all free discus- 
sion of the particulars of the Reformation ; and demands of the 
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members of the Church of England an absolute unqualified ac- 
ceptance of whatever can be shown or surmised to have been the 
private opinion upon a religious tenet of some one or more of its 
reformers. It is almost impossible, in the present day; for any 
man, on whom the mark of Tractarianism has once been set by 
editorial infallibility, to insinuate a doubt upon any point in the 
character or creed of any of those engaged on the Protestant 
side in the great struggle of the sixteenth century ; or to hold up 
to public view any of the misdeeds which accompanied, and of 
course went to mar, the work of purification, without being ap- 
prised that he is a schismatic, a heretic, and a hypocrite, at the 
least: a schismatic, because he conceives himself bound to the 
communion of the Catholie Chureh in England, and therein 
differing from those who conceive their adhesion to be a matter 
of the class of ddcdgopa, is thus guilty of introducing divisions ; 
a heretic, because the awful charge of heresy, which, in the times 
of ancient intolerance, was thought to require something of a 
judicial process to establish it, is now a weapon which any man of 
his own private wit is commissioned to hurl; a hypocrite, because 
he abides in the Church of England, and protests against the neg- 
leet of her discipline, and the monstrous misconstruction of her 
formularies, and makes a profession opposed to the bastard sense, 
which, not content with its intrusion, strives to eject what he 
firmly holds to be legitimate. On behalf of freedom, and on behalf 
of truth, we subscribe the protest against these preposterous im- 
positions: most of all preposterous when it is considered, that 
they are commonly urged by men who censure, with a perfect dis- 
regard of their own superstitious inhibitions, the early saints and 
fathers of the Church, including the very friends and followers of 
the Apostles, and do not even scruple to charge them with folly 
and inadequate knowledge of the Gospel ; nay, by men who will 
not at all hesitate to belie themselves by finding guilty of partial 
Popery these very reformers and the whole Anglican Reforma- 
tion, when, in discussing the momentous question of discipline, 
they are met by a hundred rubrics in favour of Catholic obser- 
vances, which they find it totally impossible to digest. Even 
were they consistent in wearing the chains they forge for others, 
we should address them thus :—it may be well for you, who see 
in the Reformers the “founders of the Church of England,” to 
apply to them that measure of regard, beyond the rules of ordi- 
nary reason, which the character of parents, properly so called, 
demands: but to us they are not authors or builders of the 
Church ; they are men whose honour, be it what it may, must 
arise wholly from this, that they handed down, in better disclosed 
proportions, that which had been handed down to them ; and, in 
pp2 
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the retrospect of ages, our vision does not terminate upon them, 
but passes upwards, never interrupted, through each generation 
of eighteen centuries, to the Saviour himself; claims communion 
and brotherhood with all, and finds in the continuity of that sue- 
cession a principal assurance of the reasonableness and solidity 
of our Christian hopes, and the appointed channel of our 
blessings. 

Against such attacks as these we plead for and vindicate the 
gravity, the dignity, the sacred obligation of historical inquiry ; of 
learning, that is to say, the lessons which God has recorded in hu- 
man story for our instruction, of enlarging and consolidating our 
judgments by the materials that experience affords. But, in the 
very same important interest, we must also plead against the 
tenour of remark, of which the first example, we believe, was set 
in the Remains of the late Mr. Froude, —set by his editors rather 
than himself, for common justice to his memory we think de- 
mands the assumption, that had he lived he would have corrected, 
or at all events would not have put forth for the world’s instruction, 
that language so rash, crude, and precipitate, so little savouring, 
we will not say of mercy or charity, but of reverence or discipline, 
in which Bishop Ridley, for example, is condemned because nothing 
so good of him was known as to balance the disgrace of being the 
associate of Cranmer! O that those who commend, and justly com- 
mend Archbishop Laud for having made good in one of their aspects 
the fortifications of the Church, built up amongst us, would in can- 
dour and meekness ask themselves, with that earnestness of reflec- 
tion of which they have given so many laudable examples to the 
age, whether they have not also a heavy debt to Cranmer for other 
perils averted, and other mischiefs mitigated, which in his age 
threatened to exhaust the very vitality of the Church? Again, 
Jewel with Mr. Froude is “an irreverent Dissenter.” But without 
at all adopting the invectives of Jewel as they stand, or guarantee- 
ing the whole of his doctrinal language, we should be glad to know 
what Dissenter, reverent or irreverent, would, or by possibility 
could, have taught as Jewel uniformly did, the doctrine of primi- 
tive and Catholic consent, or of the power and grace of baptism ! 
And if so, why is this to be overlooked by those who, whether 
they know it or not, are under heavy judicial responsibilities in 
all discussions of this sort ? Is not the expression we have quoted, 
aimed no doubt against the passionate words of Bishop Jewel, 
itself a passionate expression? If it were blameable for him to 
use such language in the dust and heat of the strife of the Re- 
formation, is it laudable in us, after the lapse of three hundred 
years, and in the cool blood of historical disquisition? Is that 
mequitable and unkindly frame of mind, against which we protest 
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when it is applied to the Latin Church and her members, to be 
reserved for, and concentrated upon, our own spiritual mother 
and our nearer brethren? When we read those productions in 
which the Reformers and their work have recently been criticised, 
it really seems as if the doctrine of charity were to have no ap- 
plication in their case ; as if the laws of Draco were to be applied 
to all their deeds ; as if, acting under difficulties nearly or wholly 
without precedent in the history of the Church, they were to be 
expected to realise an ideal to which no class of men, under cir- 
cumstances of the most unmixed advantage, could have attained ; 
as if it were a duty to put upon all proceedings and upon all ex- 
pressions not the best, but the worst construction which they can 
be made to bear; as if they alone of all those engaged in the 
struggle had, while intent upon other great purposes, lost for their 
country the Episcopate, whereas in fact they almost alone never 
relaxed in their efforts, through God’s mercy, their successful 
efforts to preserve it. 

We know, indeed, that the answer made to this reasoning 
might be, that the Reformers had laboured to destroy or mutilate 
Catholic institutions, and that, therefore, they not only have no 
title to respect, but are the just objects of Christian indignation. 
The general merits of so extreme a sentiment we will not discuss 
with the few, the very few, that hold it; but even to these we 
would put the question, whether, in their own judgment, our Re- 
formers abolished or curtailed any Catholic institution so precious 
or so vital, as that which they restored to its integrity when they 
re-established for the laity the use of the cup in the blessed Eucha- 
rist? Nay, had the Reformers done no other service to Christen- 
dom than that of stemming the monstrous, the incredible, yet 
the admitted corruption of the indulgences ; had they effected no 
other good than that of enabling the better men in the Latin 
Church to effect the disciplinary reforms of Trent, and the great 
amendment and purification of her institutions which were con- 
sequent upon them, even for these, which are but a small and 
secondary portion of their merits, at least as respects this coun- 
try, they would, we think, be entitled to claim far more of con- 
sideration and of sympathy than they actually receive in the 
quarters to which we refer. 

With the protest then against the tyranny of those who forbid 
us to exercise free historical inquiry upon the Reformation and 
its authors, we combine a remonstrance against the injustice of 
degrading that great inquiry by regarding the subject through a 
medium tinged by petulance or morbid prepossessions ; and against 
the further injustice, we must add, of forgetting that as to the 
greatest matters in debate, as to primitive authority, as to the 
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ce of sacraments, as to the discipline of the Church, the Re- 
ewes themseives were indeed immeasurably distant from those 
who now, while defacing their work, and disobeying their injunc- . 
tions, would compensate for this licentiousness by exacting an 
inordinate and superstitious reverence for their names, and for 

rivate surmises or opinions which they did not think fit to em- 
dy in the ecclesiastical institutions of the country. 

If, then, we are reproached with vindicating to the present 
generation a freedom in theory alone, which is to be nullified by 
restraints upon actual investigation; or if we be charged with 
giving countenance to the hatred and contempt towards the Re- 
formers and their work, of which the seeds at least are visible in 
some contemporary writings, our reply is, that the freedom we 
claim is meant to be a real freedom, and the restraints we would 
impose upon it are only the inward self-chosen restraints of a 
filial and reverential spirit. Most of the institutions of the 
Church in their detail, whatever their date, are the human appli- 
cations of divinely appointed rules, and are open to examination. 
But the Church of England has a right to expect from her chil- 
dren that they should approach that examination in a frank and 
loyal, and likewise in a somewhat subdued and chastened spirit. 

In our view, the extreme severity with which the divines of 
the sixteenth century have been judged, and the cold and love- 
less temper, with which the results of their labours are regarded 
by a portion of the Oxford writers, and of their followers, is the 
saddest and most disheartening feature, attending the important 
theological revival of the last ten years. It is to this severity 
and this coldness, we conceive, that the reaction against Tractarian- 
ism, partial as it is, has been ascribable. Had the single form 
of excess observed in its abettors, been that of a too great 
leniency and sympathy towards the Roman Church,—had the 
yearnings of their love, while they too highly coloured her posi- 
tive excellences, and shrunk from the faithful exposure of the 
enormities within her pale, likewise pervaded their views of actual 
excellences and actual defects in that Church, which had been 
their own mother in the Gospel,—then, we feel persuaded, that no 
bigotry, however obstinate or malignant, could ever have raised 
that great amount of excitement, mistrust, and alarm, which 
must be admitted to prevail at the present moment, among sober- 
minded men, with respect to the possible range, which the move- 
ment may hereafter take. No doubt there are many among us, 
with whom charity or leniency towards Rome, is equivalent to 
treason against the Church of England; with whom to admit 
the Roman Communion to have the essence of a Christian 
Church, is to deny the faith ; with whom nothing can redeem the 
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offence of supposing it possible, that three-fourths or more of all 
the Christians now alive, (for such reasoners as these commonly 
include the Eastern Church in the same condemnation,) may be 
within the covenant of God’s mercies, and not beyond it. But 
we cannot believe, that this is at all a general tone of sentiment 
among the intelligent members of the Church of England. On 
the contrary we feel persuaded, that although considering the 
attitude of Rome towards all other Churches, they must always 
and necessarily entertain a jealousy of any disposition unduly to 
eulogise her, or to extenuate her offences; yet this species of 
excess, had it stood alone, would have been gently and lightly 
touched by all those, whose rebukes, from their dignity and justice, 
carry with them permanent effect. 

It must indeed be a subject of the most anxious consideration 
withall such persons as are desirous to think and act rationally, mo- 
destly, and justly with respect to the theological claims and colli- 
sions now so constantly in view, how to adjust the sentiments 
with which they are to regard the Church of Rome ;—how to do 
justice to her antiquity,—to the benefits which we ourselves re- 
ceived at her hands,—to the firmness with which she has ever con- 
tended in behalf of the Catholic Creeds,—to the profound and 
comprehensive wisdom that pervade many of her institutions,—to 
the high and noble degrees of saintly perfection that have been 
attained within her pale ; and yet not so to speak, as to incur the 
risk of aiding to mislead others by these glowing recitals, as it is 
to be feared we do aid, unless we join with them the most marked 
and definite notice of the frightful evils which deform her system; 
for it is to be observed that they are not merely evils within her 
pale, but evils which she seems to take to her bosom and to 
cherish there,—which have established themselves about the very 
seat and organs of life, and which the better elements of her 
nature have not energy sufficient to eject. The practical withhold- 
ing or stinting of the Divine Word ; the fearful tampering with the 
attributes of God, by extravagant regard to creatures ;_ the gross- 
ness of her purgatorial system, as represented in the actually pre- 
vailing tone of her authorised and ordinary pastoral teaching and 
discipline ; the tyranny of her impositions of tenets, not re- 
vealed, upon the consciences of men ; and her schismatical usurpa- 
tions of the rights and claims of other Churches ; all these are 
topics, concerning which to speak slightly, is by implication to 
betray the truth of God, and to expose the souls of our brethren 
to terrific peril. 

For our parts, we believe that the duty of those, whose place 
or function calls upon them to guide the minds of others, re- 
specting the Roman Church, is not adequately met by their 
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dwelling in such manner, on either her good or evil characteristics, 
as to throw the other class into the shade; and we would have 
them shrink neither from explaining what valuable lessons we are 
to learn, nor what impressionsand awful warnings we are to receive 
from her practice. We are well aware, that no words are adequate 
to supply beforehand, a right rule of conduct in this difficult sub- 
ject-matter; and that he who trusts to the dead form of such 
a rule will probably find, that his censure and his praise alike are 
egotistic and offensive, void of the seriousness and the modesty of 
truth and nature ; and that the whole life of his feelings is lost in 
a barren eclecticism. A solemn and overpowering sense of duty, 
and that mixture of profound humility with manly resolution, 
which such a sense best engenders and sustains; these are, we be- 
lieve, the instruments, by which the Divine Grace develops im the 
conduct of men, even amidst the most difficult passages of life, 
the principles of unchangeable justice. And that which we seek 
to recommend, is not a cold and timid mixture of commendation 
and its opposite, but it is to approach and to handle the subject 
with a well balanced comprehension of the diversity of its bear- 
ings, with a hand of equal firmness to grasp in it what is pleas- 
ing and what is painful ; in acknowledging what is good, to do it 
with cheerfulness and joy, under the free impulses of Christian 
love, but in noting defects and dangers to rein in the bad, 
proud, angry, passions of our nature,—to find pain not pleasure in 
the task, yet not to shrink from that pain. It is only by feeling 
censure to be painful, that he who delivers it, can neutralize its 
inward perils to himself ; it is only by persevering with his work 
in despite of that pain, that he can acquit his obligations to truth, 
which demands of us that we shall prize her integrity beyond all 
things else; and that he can with a safe conscience proceed to 
note those excellences, which might themselves have become to 
others very snares and pitfalls, had he not faithfully declared the 
fatal companionship in which they stand. 

It certainly indicates a state of great moral disorder in the 
Christian world, when individuals without authority bring 
charges against the most extended of Christian Churches, that 
she tampers with the attributes of God by her toleration and ap- 
parent encouragement of idolatrous regard to creatures. If the 
accusation is false, no words can express its guilt: if it be true, 
yet still it seems too great a weight for the private person to 
carry, a weapon not intended for his arm to wield. Sad is the 
necessity which requires such things to be said at all, sadder yet, 
if in such modes ; and he that utters them should join with the 
act of utterance every sobering and chastening reflection that 
may prevent it from becoming an act of self-glorification. 
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For these reasons we will freely own that, when in sermons 
and elsewhere we hear in constant repetition the most eulogistic 
epithets applied, without. qualification, to the Anglican Church in 
her actual system, it is sometimes not without a faintness and 
sickness of heart, lest our claiming too much for ourselves be the 
bar to our obtaining more, and even the prelude to the deteriora- 
tion or the loss of what we have. We are pure, we are scrip- 
tural, we are apostolic, we are catholic, we are reformed, we are 
primitive, we are holy. And far be it from us to withhold any 
one of these epithets from the Church, such as in her mind and 
soul, such as in her authorised documents and permanent institu- 
tions, she is and aims to be. But we do not wholly concede to 
Rome the claim that she is to be judged, in cases where she is 
accused of corruption, by the Tridentine decrees alone : we con- 
tend that the acts of her executive and local authorities, in their 
proper degrees, and the habitual tone and mode of teaching, of 
thinking, and of acting within her borders must be taken into 
the account ; that the first viewed alone may indeed show what 
she wishes to be taken for, but it is in conjunction with the rest 
that it shows and constitutes what she is. And no one, we think, 
can dispute the justice of the exception thus taken: almost as 
difficult would it be to deny, that it very seriously affects the 
estimate to be formed by a reflective mind, of the actual Church 
of Rome. Let those who would question it, read first the Nine- 
tieth Tract, by Mr. Newman, and then the yet unanswered series 
of letters addressed hy Mr. Palmer to Dr. Wiseman, upon the 
great points of doctrine in which the authorised teaching of Rome 
includes a mass of the most objectionable matter, of which but a 
faint shadow is to be found in the naked letter of the decrees of 
Trent. We do not think, for instance, that any controversialist, 
however keen, can find in the Tridentine article concerning the 
honour due to saints, the groundwork of a charge of idolatry. 
And yet those who regard the practical system of the Church of 
Rome, the language of her preachers, her divines, her schools, and 
even her Popes, may be but too well warranted in contending that 
at least she cherishes idolatry in her bosom : words and acts which 
are rank with the savour of it are spoken and done within her pre- 
cincts,—done without any remonstrance or protest beyond naked 
and unapplied, and therefore nearly valueless, generalities,—done 
without the adverse notice, nay, to a great extent, with the posi- 
tive encouragement and example of authority, and even of that 
authority which at the present day asserts its own infallibility, 
we apprehend, with much less of active resistance than was offered 
to it four hundred years ago—the Papal chair itself. 

But, to teach ourselves an useful and just lesson of humility, 
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we must acknowledge that the principle which we vindicate against 
the Romish writers has its recoil upon the Church of England, 
and a recoil of no mean power, though less forcible by far than 
its first intention. Those who argue for the Catholicity of the 
Church of England in all points which relate to her constitution 
and rites, to her view of the Episcopate and the sacraments, 
found themselves upon the tone of her authorised formularies in 
order to make good their case. But, undoubtedly, there are 
those within her, and even within the order of her priesthood, 
who do not scruple to assert in some cases so much as that the 
Episcopate, the ministry, and the visible framework of the Church, 
are human institutions ; and even, in the truth of the catechism 
appointed to be taught to all our young persons, that the new birth 
unto righteousness is not the proper inward part of the sacrament 
of Baptism, and that the body and blood of Christ are not really 
received by the faithful in the holy Eucharist. Not only, for 
example, does the popular Commentary of Mr. Scott* upon the 
Holy Scriptures, declare the laver of baptism to be the sign of 
regeneration, and nothing more ; but even within the last twelve 
months has a clergyman named Dr. Holloway, published a tract, 
by way of reply to the Bishop of London, in which, and we must 
say with the greatest frankness, he first ascribes to the Scrip- 
ture his own doctrine of baptism, which is that of Mr. Scott; 
he then observes that the formularies of the Church ought to be 
construed in a sense conformable tothe Divine Word rather than 
in any opposite signification ; and having, by means of the mis- 
application of this just maxim, done wonders in torturing the 
Article on Baptism and other passages to his will, he finally seems 
to break down at the clause of the Nicene Creed, “ One baptism 
for the remission of sins,” and abashed by his own honesty from 
the effort to tamper with this pointed testimony, he proceeds 
quietly to condemn, as at variance with Scripture, the proposi- 
tion as it stands in the Creed! We do not here stop to observe 
that it has almost a verbal correspondence with the very words of 
Ananias in the twenty-second chapter of the Acts,+ as recited 
by Saint Paul, “ Arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, 
calling on the name of the Lord.” We assume in this place, 
that the doctrine of regeneration in baptism is an undoubted 
article of Catholic belief. And, though we do not imagine that 
Dr. Holloway himself quite knows his own meaning—though we 


* On Titus iii. 5. 

+ Acts xxii. 16. We also find in the twenty-second page of Mr. Sutcliffe’s 
pamphlet the most perilous and fearful statement, ‘‘ that the regeneration of an 
unconscious infant is a physical impossibility.’’ We presume he-does not perceive 
the bearing of his proposition against the Catholic doctrine of original sir. 
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lean to the supposition that he must hold, with however indistinct 
a consciousness, the truth of a spiritual power and blessing in 
baptism—we admit it to be a fearful thing, that in a Catholic 
Church men can be found thus to question a Catholic tenet, a 
part of the one indivisible, indestructible, immortal faith ; and 
that if such men are found, they are permitted to take such pro- 
ceedings without a prompt, authoritative and effectual vindication 
of the Divine truth, and the order of the Church against them. 
That Dr. Holloway is open to censures in an ecclesiastical court, 
we cannot for a moment doubt. That those censures are not in- 
flicted, we do not presume to make a matter of blame to any one. 
Government, ecclesiastical as well as civil, in all churches and in 
all countries, must, we believe, at the present day, tolerate much 
that it would willingly repress, and must not for the correction 
of an offending part risk the safety of the whole. But then the 
case comes to this, that we have priests who deny the grace of 
baptism, and who are not called to account, because the nerve 
and vigour of our discipline is so miserably relaxed, that it can- 
not reach to the vindication of truth, even against so gross a 
wrong ; or, worse still, that the tone of sentiment in portions of 
the Church is so corrupted and enfeebled, or instruction in the 
signification of terms so faulty, that popular will would not endure 
the re-assertion of sound doctrine, and would insist that error, 
not upon a matter of mere individual opinion, but upon a matter 
circa fidem at the least, should go unscathed ; and, as we appre- 
hend there is no question, that to impeach any article of the 
Nicene Creed is, in the sense of the Catholic (as of the English) 
Church, an heretical proceeding, we are not prepared to deny 
that, in this particular, what tends to heresy is endured within 
the Church of England, even as we have alleged that what tends 
to idolatry is endured within the Church of Rome. 

There is certainly the difference, we think the broad and _pal- 
pable difference, that, in the former case, the evil if endured is 
not cherished, is not fostered, is not so handled and dealt with 
as to convey to men’s minds the notion that, in the view of the 
governors of our Church, it is no evil at all: that the formu- 
laries of the Church are not so constructed as to facilitate and 
make way for such lamentable doctrine, but are distinct in their 
testimony against it; and that the sentence of her recognized 
divines is clear and unfailing, from first to last, in the same sense. 
Upon the parallelised case, the charge of compromising the 
honour of God and of tampering with idolatry, in the Roman 
Church, we believe that point by point the reverse may be 
too clearly proved. But we are not now arguing against Roman 
controversialists ; we are, as among our own brethren, inquiring 
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whether, in manfully denouncing the evils that brood within 
that communion, we ought not to chasten our own spirits, by 
recollecting that we, too, as a body are not wholly unimpeach- 
able in the custody of the defences of the Catholic faith, because 
in the body there is an element of scepticism affecting certain 
points of established belief, and the residue of that body has not 
in its general organization strength and health enough either 
to cure or to eject it. So that without desisting from the vindi- 
cation of specific truth against specific error—without ceasing 
to be thankful for the great blessings which God has bestowed 
upon us, not only in the Church, but also, though of course in a 
secondary sense, by the reformation of the Church—we may 
begin to perceive, that the apparent permission of erroneous 
teaching within a religious body does not of necessity implicate 
in all cases, and to the full extent, the body itself in the guilt of 
such teaching,—that the vitality at the centre may repel the 
disease of the extremities, and, if unable to put an end to its de- 
vastations, may, notwithstanding, effectually confine their range. 
For our own parts, we do not scruple to avow that we hold in 
the largest sense which would not involve the actual mutilation 
of Catholic Truth, the duty of communion between Churches of 
Christ. It is not because a Church is low in spiritual life, it is 
net because she is overrun with administrative abuses, it is not 
because even doctrinal corruptions abound within her borders, 
while her authorities are neutral or favourable to the evil, nay, 
while she herself has, by her authentic acts, erred ‘‘ not only in 
living and manner of ceremonies,but also in matters of faith,—” * 
it is not for all these reasons, we conceive, that communion with 
her is to be renounced, if she still continue to be truly a Church 
of Christ. If her positive errors in matters of belief have not 
affected the foundation ; if her toleration of heresy may be ex- 
plained upon any grounds of human weakness, or even sin, short 
of the awful guilt of apostacy, however needing admonition and 
correction, she still remains a messenger of Christ ; she still has 
the charge of a portion of His fold ; and none can have the right, 
as it appears to us, upon these grounds, however intrinsically 
serious, to erect a wall of separation between brethren whom He 
has commanded to be as one. It is here much as in the case of 
natural relationship. It is not because a brother does many 
things which we may think wrong, or which may in themselves 
deserve the heaviest punishment, that he is to be disowned and 
renounced : the obligation to treat him as a brother uninterrupt- 
edly subsists, it is limited only by our power to render kindly 
offices, and his capacity to receive them; and the active exercise 


* Art. XIX. 
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of its functions ean never be suspended, except only when and 
in so far as he refuses to accept them, or is incapable of pro- 
fiting by them. 

If, then, we are asked in what way we can justify the suspen- 
sion of communion between the Eastern Church and the Church 
of England, we must reply we are not aware that it can be justi- 
fied at all. We could not vindicate the refusal of communion to 
the Greek or Russian Christians because, according to the disci- 
pline of their Church, they seek the prayers of saints by direct 
invocation, however heartily we may thank God that the Church 
of England has been delivered from a practice so perilous, so void 
of the warranty of Scripture, and of the authority of apostolic or 
primitive precedent. We believe that the prelates of the Church 
of England seek occasion to express and testify their desire for a 
more distinct recognition of spiritual relationship between the 
Eastern Churches and their own. In this sense, we apprehend, 
the primate entrusted Bishop Alexander, in 1841, with his com- 
mendatory letter to the Eastern bishops: in this sense the pre- 
sident of Magdalen College, at Oxford, recently, in a less exalted 
sphere, performed a similar office on behalf of Mr. Palmer, a 
fellow of his college in deacon’s orders, when about to travel in 
the East. 

And it follows, from what has been said, that we are among 
those who deeply lament the interruption of communion with 
other portions of the Christian world—with those Protestant 
communities which, by losing the essential organization of the 
visible Church, have broken the channels in which the appointed 
acts of ecclesiastical communion flow—with the Church of Rome, 
which though retaining the framework of a Church, and the 
essential spirit that belongs to it, yet of her own act makes that 
communion impossible. But God forbid that the responsibility 
of that reciprocal estrangement in which we stand, or that any 
portion of it, should rest with us! God forbid that, by our aspe- 
rity and rancour, by our narrowness and exclusiveness, by our 
obtruding matters of opinion into the region sacred to matters of 
faith, by our setting up standards of orthodoxy more extended or 
more rigid than those which God has commanded to be used as 
such, the auspicious day should be averted or postponed, in which 
the children of all Christian Churches should kneel around a 
common altar, and receiving from the same hands the same 
pledges of salvation, should again be one, even as they of old 
were one, and as He, with whom in all things they seek to be 
identified, would have them be one for ever. 

If we are asked the meaning of the words, that the Church 
of Rome makes communion with her impossible, we explain 
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them as follows:—her whole scheme of operations is founded 
upon her exclusive pretensions, and upon the assertion of the 
illegitimacy of all Churches not under her jurisdiction. Every- 
where, therefore, in their territories, she appears as an intruder 
and an aggressor, and the admission of her supreme control is 
made by her the first condition of intercourse. In fact, it is not 
a question of communion, but of subjection; and for any other 
Church to acknowledge the present claims of Rome, is to disown 
herself, her own acts, her own children, dead as well as living, 
her own relation to her Lord. Nor is this any mere point 
of earthly honour, any contest of simple dignity or precedence ; 
in lowering to her the fasces, we should admit the practical 
sway of her dictatorship; we should be called on to make 
those additions to the Catholic and Apostolic Creed, which she 
has been bold enough, under Pope Pius IV., to attach to it; 
or if she from charity or policy should excuse our immediate 
adoption of them, the exemption would be one durante beneplacito 
alone, and revocable at her will; nor do we see what permanent 
guarantee for any, even the smallest, degree of spiritual liberty 
she could furnish, so long as the preposterous claim of infallibility 
continues to be made, as we have seen it recently made in official 
documents, by the incumbent of the Papal See. We should be 
willing to brave much danger and much conflict for the precious 
hope of restoring communion without treason to truth. That 
we are scandalized, and justly scandalized, at much erroneous 
teaching and abusive practice in the Church of Rome, we should 
hold to be no sufficient reason against refusing to her the regular 
relations of Christian fellowship. On the contrary, we should 
say, Christians may with more reasonableness and piety hope to 
impart and receive amendments from one another, when they 
have placed themselves in the path of God’s plain commands by 
the extinction of a schism between them, than while they remain 
in separate positions. But as to quenching the fire which our 
martyrs kindled; as to re-admitting the gross and enormous 
mischiefs which were by them ejected at so great a cost; as to 
assimilating the teaching and practice of the Church of England, 
as a whole, to that of the present Church of Rome as a whole, 
we should enter a protest against such a course, the most 
vivid and indignant, were it not that by dwelling on such a 
contingency, we might seem to imply, that it is one within the 
bounds of rational probability, whereas we are firmly convinced, 
that it is not one whit less visionary, less mad, than it is mischie- 
vous. It may be true, that there is at this moment a Romanizing 
school in the Church of England; a school of men, who are not 
content with respecting or revering Catholicity in the Church of 
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Rome, but who take her, such as she is, in the mass, for a 
standard of imitation, and would have the Church of England 
made like her, at least so far as might be necessary in order to 
re-establish communion with her; who, on the other hand, are 
unable to fix their affections upon the Church of England, such 
as she is in the mass, but while sincerely respecting and revering 
the Catholicity or vestiges of Catholicity that they find in her, 
nevertheless recoil from the anti-Romish elements with which that 
Catholicity is combined, and pay to her, as a whole, a loveless 
and constrained, though a punctual and conscientious allegiance. 
It may be, that the teaching of this school, as it has perhaps 
already helped to produce, so will hereafter from time to time aid 
in producing, defections from the Church of England of erratic 
and ill-balanced minds—of minds wanting that searching truth 
of perception, and vigour of determination which all times, but 
times of confusion most especially, require. But as to bringing 
the millions of this Church and nation into harmony with actual 
Rome, in our view, the perversion of Mr. Sibthorp and a few 
more, does not abridge even one inch of the all but immeasurable 
distance at which, if anywhere within the bounds of possibility, 
such an event is located; we will not allow that there is the 
minutest symptom, the faintest or most shadowy indication, of any 
impression of such a kind upon the English mind. And we do not 
scruple to add, that that extréme droite of the Oxford school, 
which is apparently prepared to make a surrender, even these we 
presume not an absolute surrender, to Rome, not only is small 
im its numbers, and in its relative influence, but owes that in- 
fluence in no degree to its antipathy to the Reformation, or to 
its prejudices in favour of the papal system; and would greatly 
increase its power over the sound and general Catholic feeling of 
the country, if it were to rid itself of both the one and the other. 
We believe that the limited class to which we now refer, is com- 
posed of men who are not only admired for their abilities, but 
respected, revered, and beloved, for the meekness with which 
they bear insult and injury, for their abundance in prayer, 
in all holy observances, and in all good works; for their lowly, 
mortified, self-denying lives; for the lofty flights of their de- 
votion, for their severe conscientiousness in all things; for 
everything except the two characteristics which we have named, 
their strange injustice to the aggregate character of the 
Reformation, and their not less strange blindness in estimating 
the effects of her extraordinary corruptions upon the aggregate 
character of the Church of Rome. 

We apprehend that Rome herself does all in her power to un- 
deceive this portion of our brethren. As the teachers and writers 
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of the Church of England generally become more careful to 
observe the dictates of justice and charity in their acts and words 
concerning her ; as a part of them have grown even extravagant in 
their commendations, doubtful, hesitating, or altogether silent in 
their censure ; the activity of her meddling missions is increased, 
and every nerve is strained to gain here and there a convert. 
The effect of the operations is indeed so small, that to make a 
sensible impression upon English Protestantism by means of it, 
would require atime longer than that in which, as some philo- 
sophers conceive, certain minute deviations in the movements of 
the planetary system will have so far accumulated, as in the course 
of nature to destroy its equilibrium, and thereby entail its de- 
struction. But however infinitesimal the results, the animus of 
the proceeding cannot be mistaken, and it is this—deadly hos- 
tility on the part of Rome to all that is not herself; hostility 
towards the Church of England more active and unceasing, when 
her Catholic character is clearly and pointedly developed, than 
when it was partially obscured by the prevalence of secular and 
conventional notions, or of those which are the birth of unmixed 
or of sectarian Protestantism. If the Romish writers of this 
country really anticipate, according tothe professions in which they 
frequently indulge, that the national Church will be brought back 
to them by the efforts of the Oxford writers within her pale, why 
do they do everything in their power to render the position of 
those writers difficult and intolerable? If they look to re-union 
of the whole body, why do they use their utmost, and not always 
the most scrupulous exertions, to draw out of that body those 
whom they profess to consider most likely to operate upon its 
character in a sense favourable to their designs, and to place 
them where their influence upon it is necessarily at an end? 
Nay rather, where it is converted into a force of absolute, of 
most powerful repulsion! If they desire to see our worship 
made more like to theirs, do they know so little of English- 
men as to dream that that purpose is most likely to be pro- 
moted, and jealousy most likely to be allayed, by their setting 
up the rival, the schismatic altar, in every spot where 
funds can be found to lay one stone upon another, and by their 
giving out that, in consequence of the increase of Puseyism, their 
separate and hostile congregations are continually multiplied and 
enlarged? There are two modes of proceeding in such matters, 
each adapted to its own view and object, but reciprocally at utter 
variance. The one is by proselytism ; the other is by tenders of 
friendly approximation. The last contemplates the coalition of 
two bodies, the first seeks for the exhaustion and thereby the 
destruction of one of them. Resort to the latter implies a belief 
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that there exist the essential elements and conditions of union, 

and that they are in process of hopeful developement : increased 
activity in the former betrays the consciousness that amalga- 
mation is becoming not more easy, but more difficult, or rather 
wholly beyond the range of hope. It is in this attitude that 
Rome now comes among us. She plants her emissaries here, 
nearly as she would plant them in a Pagan country. She seeks 
to attract, almost to kidnap, our schoolboys, our women, and 
whomsoever else she can, even as if she were the ancient Church, 
rescuing intended victims as she could from the pollutions of the 
Pagan mythology. A few there may be—and we believe Mr. 
Ambrose Phillips may be named as one of them—that endeavour to 
turn the course of active effort towards pacification between the 
Churches, and away from the pursuit of that partisan warfare, 
which does so much more to embitter and estrange the mass 
than to enlist individuals; but we must look to the rule rather 
than the exception. It appears to us to be clearly such as we 
have described. The alarms, as we believe, much more than the 
hopes of those Roman Catholics who are less Catholic than 
Roman, were excited by the reaction in favour of that powerful 
theology, which in the seventeenth century had utterly baffled the 
efforts of the Papacy for the recovery of its dominion in this 
island; their hopes may in turn have been raised more than their 
alarms by the more recent manifestations of Romanising ten- 
dencies among a very few ; but whatever the motive, of the re- 
sult we cannot doubt; as Mahomet offered the Koran or the 
sword, so Rome has written on her banners in this battle-field, the 
alternatives only of internecine war or absolute surrender. And 
they, whose inmost hearts shudder at the miseries of religious 
conflicts—they who would rather give their hands to be burned than 
dip their pens in polemic fire—they who, like Falkland, would fain 
amidst the din of battle invoke only and incessantly the sacred 
name of peace—they must, we conceive, brace themselves to a 
sterner mood, and, not in disobedience to love, but rather in ful- 
filment of its commands, must hold that great plainness and 
adequate freedom of speech is to be used, and that abundant 
patience, energy, and learning should be applied, not less to 
pointing out, for the admonition of the light-minded and unwary, 
the doctrinal and ecclesiastical corruptions of the Church of 
Rome, and the gross schism of which, in this land, she is guilty 
against the chairs of the successors of the Apostles, than to re- 
straining the wild invectives of those who write against her in 
passion or in pride, and to the repudiation in her favour of charges 
that are not warranted by truth and justice. 
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It may then, we conceive, now be said, that there are two very 
distinct characters in that Catholic movement, which has stirred 
from its foundations the religious mind of this country; the one 
older and infinitely more general and enlarged, the other recent 
and limited, though undoubtedly of abundant energy within its 
sphere. 

The spirit of the first was, as we conceive, to catholicise the 
members of the Church of England, but without ‘“ unprotestant- 
ising’ them. It was, in its leading design, to pursue the ideal 
excellence of the Catholic system, of the Word of God developed 
in Christian institutions, as it is gathered from the best and purest 
ages, churches, and men. It was to seek the realisation of this 
excellence within the Church of England, and to seek it by the 
sedulous and humble employment of all the means of grace which 
she affords ; by the endeavour to enter into her spirit and take the 
full measure of its capabilities, in the hope and confidence that 
they would be found fully adequate to our needs, and that in the 
order of divine wisdom her holy discipline would be revived, and 
her manifold ministries of love to the souls of men enlarged ; and 
that she would surely, if her children were but faithful to their 
high vocation, not fail to revive and represent, even in these 
latter times, the early and unsullied glories of the Bride of Christ. 
And this yearning to restore the decay, and to temper the way- 
wardness of the religious life of our age and country, to clothe it 
in the forms which are most favourable, because divinely or- 
dained for the purpose, to its elevation and expansion, to its 
power and permanence, was no traitorous or disloyal thought 
towards that spiritual home around which are twined all our 
dearest associations. It was a conviction growing out of love, 
that we had too much and sadly fallen beneath the spirit of her 
laws, that the hurts of God’s people were but too slightly healed, 
that the harvest more and more outgrew the fewness and feeble- 
ness of the labourers ; that the beleaguering powers of Satan and 
the world waxed bolder and bolder in their tents around the walls 
of the city of God ; that some spiritual enginery other than that 
which the degenerate state of popular temper and opinion sup- 
plied, must be brought into the field, or the garden would become 
a wilderness, and the fenced city as an heap. At the worst, a par- 
donable dream, surely they at least will say, who have scanned the 
necessities and dangers of the land, who have taken the length 
and breadth of its poverty, its misery, its unbelief, and of the in- 
capacity of separatism, of the existing parochial organisation, and 
even of Church extension, as it is now understood, to cope with 
them ; and whose hearts have throbbed with the threefold impulse 
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of the Christian, the patriot, and the man, to apply some remedy 
to the gigantic evils that threaten to devour the noblest people 
upon earth. 

Those indeed may well treat it as a vision, who consider this 
conception inadequate to its purposes ; who doubt the possibility 
of reproducing, in a reformed Church, and at the present era, 
that energy of self-denial, that high-wrought temper of courage 
and zeal, that effusion and redundancy of love, which, once so 
common, now would be regarded as well-nigh miraculous ; or who, 
unhappily for themselves, have but feeble sympathies with the 
undivided Christendom of the martyrs and the fathers, and who 
are confined within the straitened limits of modes of thought and 
feeling, derived exclusively from one particular period, and one 
desperate emergency. But it is of this developement, not of its 
exaggerations or its counterfeits, that we assert, that it affords 
the best of all perceivable prospects of neutralising the dangers, 
and of satisfying the wants of the age; that it implies no aban- 
donment of our national traditions, no disloyalty or half-allegiance 
to the Church our mother; that no other real hope exists of any 
revival of that discipline, the right use whereof the Reformers 
were much inclined even specifically to place among the notes of 
the Church of God; that it is no sectarian or party movement, 
but a movement of the Church as well as a movement in the 
Church ; the audible response of the Church to the call of her 
own glorious and expanding destiny, to unfold, amidst much sin, 
much weakness, much degeneracy, the truest likeness of her 
Lord, and to feed and cherish, on behalf of Christendom at large, 
the best hope of her ultimate restoration to unity and repose. 

And we need not scruple to refer to the testimony, in this case 
beyond all suspicion, of one of the severest judges, one of the 
acutest and most searching perceivers, among the men of this 
generation. Mr. Carlyle will not be suspected of any undue 
favour towards the attempt to reseuscitate, inthe England of the 
nineteenth century, the stern self-chastening discipline, whereby 
the Church reached the ripeness of her strength; but even he * 
has at length found in this * Puseyism,” that it too is an effort, 
perhaps a weak and even morbid, but yet an honest and true 
effort, of our afflicted humanity, to find relief from its diseases, 
growing sorer amidst increasing wealth from day to day, in the 
restoration of more open, more comprehensive, more practicable 
and effective relations between the bewildered flock and the 
Eternal Shepherd. Governments and philosophies of morals or 
of trade have their remedies for the ills of life and of society ; 


* See Carlyle’s ‘‘ Past and Present."’ 1843. 
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be our part and lot with those who rivet their faith upon that one 
scheme of human amelioration, which is built upon the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner stone ; and in that house of many mansions, whereunto we 
all hope to reach, space, as we trust, will be found for those whose 
hearts have not fainted in the day of adversity, but who steadily 
adhere to those means and promises of good, that are alone and 
alike stamped with the seal of God’s revelation and of man’s 
experience. 

That effort for spiritual revival of which we have spoken aims 
at assimilation, not to Rome, but to something quite distinct, 
something higher and better than Rome; to that original of 
which Rome is a mutilated copy, that standard which she seems 
with us to acknowledge, but beneath which we both, though in 
differing degrees and modes, have sunk. May we not redeem 
our own shortcomings without adopting hers! The end proposed, 
is that end which this Church acknowledges; the means em- 
ployed are, walking in the path of her ordinances, and cherishing 
the spirit that pervades them. In pursuing such an end, by 
such means, we can only approximate to Rome where she ap- 
proximates, or shall approximate, to truth: we must remove 
farther and farther from her, where she departs from it: and if it 
be a duty to desire and hope for such removal, with surely at 
least equal earnestness should we labour, yearn, and pray for 
such approximation. 

Of the Catholic sentiment thus described, we believe that it is 
so congenial to the predominating ingredients in the constitution 
of the Church, and likewise so truly an evolution from within, 
from the very seat of her life, and not an importation from with- 
out—that to contemplate its ejectment or exhaustion from her 
system is in no degree less visionary than the opposite specula- 
tion of an approaching reconquest of ‘the Anglican Church to the 
Papal domination. It never could be effected; except by such a 
second reformation of the institutions, and of the formularies of 
the Church, as would wholly alter their character and destroy 
their identity ; such a process as we do not believe that, even in 
the present relaxed state of her discipline, five men among her 
clergy could be found to propose or to support. Perhaps the 
nameless author who has recently vented his chaff upon the public 
under the name of “ Liturgical Adjustment,” might find himself 
solitary in his noxious but utterly impracticable propositions. 

But what course will be pursued, what course ought to be pur- 
sued, towards those propagators of Catholic tenets and usages, 
who do not scruple to denounce Protestantism as a principle of 
unmixed evil: in whom the attraction of the Church's essential 
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Catholicity is sufficient, but only just sufficient, to overcome the 
repulsive force of the Protestant elements admitted into her 
institutions; and who do not dissemble, that, in their view, 
Rome, if not a true normal pattern of Christianity, is yet the 
best existing standard, and one to which we ought to seek to 
conform? Rome, who is always at our gates as a foe, though in 
her legitimate sphere she be also an elder sister: and with this 
foe they parley, in the hearing of the people on the wall. At 
the same time they relentlessly pursue, with rebuke and invec- 
tive, the Protestant name. Mr. Newman has recently retracted, 
through the medium of a public journal, a collection of certainly 
very vehement and fierce expressions, in which he had employed 
his great powers of thought and language to characterise the evils 
of Romanism. We can find no fault with his Christian humility 
in correcting what he believes to be in excess, and contrary to 
charity. But we could have desired that he had more exactly 
defined what he proposes to substitute for the protestations thus 
withdrawn; we could have wished that there had been, if not from 
him, at least from those writers in the British Critic who are 
believed in the main to accord with, though somewhat to over- 
pass, him, some similar retractation of their many hard speeches 
against men and things which England in her inmost heart re- 
veres ; against that “ Protestantism,” which, in the language of 
those by whom they are chiefly read, in the common phrase and 
thought of millions of their countrymen, is no symbol of a bare 
cold negation, or of a licence for infidelity, but is the usual expo- 
nent of asubstantive, undoubting, Christian, Catholic belief: We 
could have desired a few cheering words of cordial love towards 
the Church of England—still their Church—to show that their 
hearts are not wholly alienated and remote from her, even while 
they set the most pious examples of ministry in her sanctuary ; 
and to remove that deadly chill with which their ordinary writings, 
in the remarkable periodical we have named, freeze the very 
life’s blood of many that repair to them to be taught how they 
may unite loyal love to their own immediate mother, with a true 
acknowledgment of brotherhood, even to those who assault and 
wrong her; how they may so cherish the large overreaching 
Catholic sentiment, as, by its reaction, not to enfeeble, but to 
invigorate their local and proximate attachments. 

We take comfort however in reflecting, not only that the 
great body of those who hold Catholicity to be the first element 
in the Church of England, and Protestantism the second in due 
subordination to it, are wholly untouched by these semi-Romani- 
zing tendencies. We find a further consolation in the fact that 
Mr. Newman, Mr. Oakeley, and such persons around them as 
are known to the world, are men in whom, if in any, the intem- 
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perance of particular propensions, or the bias of the judgment, is 
most likely, under God, to be corrected and counterbalanced by the 
soundest ethical habits, and by the great Christian specifies of 
earnestness, humility, and prayer. To these resources we add 
the confidence, that their position in the Church of England is 
securely stayed upon the great Catholic principle of allegiance to 
her as the ordinance of God for the government of their souls ; 
that they reject with abhorrence the temptation to apostatise, and 
that in their case the discharge of the obligation of obedience willnot 
be less but rather more resolute, because it entails another duty 
of crossing and mortifying their own tastes, and in some degree, 
perhaps, their own affections. If their frame of mind and 
opinion, taken together with their circumstances, thus constrain 
them by practical tests to concentrate themselves with few 
extrinsic supports upon the single and simple will of God, this at 
least cannot be denied, that they are pupils in a school of per- 
fection. 

Although the sentiment may seem strange and incongruous, in 
a publication to which the same remark is applicable, we cannot 
help expressing the conviction, that great mischief has arisen 
and may arise from the habitual practice of anonymous author- 
ship, upon these most delicate and dangerous, as well as most 
solemn and sacred subjects. Let us speak freely on this matter. 
As a general rule it may be said, that no man writing upon con- 
troverted questions without the constant sense of responsibility 
which publicity entails, will write with the same degree of caution, 
the same degree of considerate forethought, the same degree of 
tenderness for the weak, and of wise and comprehensive charity, 
to which he would attain if he had that aid. An increased 
severity of judgment, a higher strain of invective, a more copious 
use of rhetorical colouring, a more artful and constant resort to 
dialectic subtleties, a greater recklessness of consequences, and 
a blunted instinct for pure truth, commonly distinguish anony- 
mous authorship upon matters deeply moving the nature of man. 
The anonymous writer conducts a process that ought to be judi- 
cial, in the dark; in the dark he condemns, he lashes, and he 
stabs: unseen himself, he sees, and he acts without the salutary 
check which the consciousness of being seen imposes. 

In this great controversy it is remarkable that in nearly every 
case (for we are bound to except Mr. Newman's work on Justifi- 
extion,) where any thing like general scandal has been given, it 
has been by publications without a name. The editors of Mr. 
Froude’s Remains were nameless: and every man knows how 
much of the bitterness of the contest dates from their appear- 
ance. Had Mr. Williams written his ‘‘ Tracts on Reserve” in 
his own name, and not under the shelter of a quasi-corporation 
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indistinctly known to the world, we venture to believe, that, 
together with their unhappy title, he would have effectually 
avoided whatever else has tended to produce such injurious 
misapprehensions of his meaning. Again; the Ninetieth Tract 
was nameless, and it convulsed England. Doctor Pusey, in a 
work with his own signature, re-traversed nearly the same 
ground; but so different was the general tone, as a painter would 
say, of the performance, that we never heard that he was made 
a sharer in any of the censures which issued even from eccle- 
siastical authorities, against the argument of that Tract. And 
ever since the Tracts have ceased, it has not been by the known 
publications of the Oxford writers, but by those which a portion 
of them have sent into the world in the character of reviewers, 
that offence has been propagated and renewed. Our motive for 
offering these observations has been a conscientious conviction 
of their truth, and their importance. As to their recoil upon 
ourselves, that is a secondary matter: we are not careful to seek 
a justification: if we can secure a general acquiescence in the 
sentence, we will cheerfully submit to be smitten by it. 

We have laboured to describe frankly the position of an ex- 
treme section of theologians within the Church of England. Some 
persons conceive that not only are they guilty of hypocrisy be- 
cause they remain within her, but that their diocesans also are 
inexcusable for permitting their continuance, and indeed for en- 
couraging it by recognising them as in all respects brethren, 
though reproving, as they may think fit, any opinion or practice 
which they judge to be injurious. We differ in the strongest 
manner from both of these positions. Although we carefully dis- 
tinguish this section from the legitimate Catholic developement, of 
which we believe it to be an exaggeration, we rejoice that these 
excellent persons abide in the Church to enlighten it by the holy 
example of their lives; we rejoice that they feel the awful re- 
sponsibility of that condemnation, which they would undertake 
to pronounce against her by the act of quitting her communion. 
It may be a light matter for those who seem to seek to drive them 
forth, to pass from sect to sect, like butterflies from flower to flower. 
But allowance must be made for the totally different rules which 
persons of different convictions apply to the consideration and 
decision of the same question. It might be perfectly honest and 
consistent in those, who hold latitudinarian opinions respecting 
the Sacraments, to leave the Church from their dislike of her lan- 
guage, or because of their impatience of reproach from any of her 
members, or of their anxiety to give more unequivocal expression, 
more free scope, to their own particular instincts, in matters of 
religion. But with those whose ease we are now considering, 
the conditions of action are, as we conceive, very different. ‘To 
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them the Church of England either is the stewardess of the 
covenant of grace, or she is a counterfeit and an usurper. They 
cannot quit her communion without the most fearful guilt, unless 
she be the last. They cannot quit it, without affirming her to be 
such. Are they then to be seduced into such a pit of temptation 
because a popular clamour admonishes them to it! or because 
they have a craving for greater spiritual luxuries elsewhere ! or 
because interpretations, of equivocal and insufficient authority, or 
of no authority at all, are placed by some upon the formularies of 
the Church, such as in their judgment are at variance with Catholic 
truth? And this too while the Prelates of the Church became 
from year to year more copious and explicit in the exposition of 
her true nature, and of the power of her ordinances? Surely 
those, who say so, know not what they speak nor whereof they 
affirm; they are applying to the consciences of other men the 
measure of their own, and are calling upon them in the name of 
a duty to perpetrate a sin. Surely it is the absolute duty of the 
divines and others whom we have named, upon the showing of 
their own principles, to abide where they are, so long as they con- 
scientiously conceive, that the documents of the Church intend 
or even admit the Catholic sense, such a sense not being disowned 
or excluded by the plenary authority which, as we apprehend, is 
alone competent to pronounce such a sentence. And may God 
grant to the objects of this provocation a clear judgment and a 
cool head, to walk steadily where they have hitherto walked, 
though the wrath of the tempest be on one hand, and the treachery 
of the shore on the other; and likewise tc measure aright the 
responsibility of even indirectly leading others to do that, of 
which they for themselves perceive the peril and the sin. 

If then the Catholic principles, originally contemplated by the 
private conclave of Oxonian divines, be firmly and ineradicably 
planted within the Church of England, and from day to day 
assert an increasing sway over her temper and her actions at 
large; and if with these sentiments there be now at length com- 
bined the hazardous element of a positive leaning towards Rome, 
and a disavowal of the stern resistance offered by our divines in 
general to her claims; what is to be the issue? Must not this 
fire either spread or be extinguished ? 

Our answer must be founded on certain assumptions. First, 
on the assumption that the great spiritual laws and facts, upon 
which the Church is founded, shall continue to command the 
general assent of our spiritual governors: for we do not pretend 
to foresee the issue of the confusion that must inevitably prevail, 
if Clarkes and Hoadleys, or even if Scotts and Holloways—nay, 
more generally still, if any description of extreme, or hot-headed, 
or light-minded men—were, for a series of years, to be chosen, 
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under any combination of circumstances, to fill the posts of 
authority in the Church. Secondly, we proceed upon the further 
assumption that our governors, moderate themselves, shall also 
generously tolerate ‘mmoderation in others, (of course, while 
using every effort to allay and abate it,) even up to the farthest 
bounds of charity and wisdom, not only in compassion to human 
weakness, but from the consideration that, still oppressed by our 
own low spiritual state, we have not yet laid the foundation of 
well-schooled opinions in chastened and mortified tempers. We 
do not look to, we should be among the first to deprecate, the 
choice of bishops elect from any one complexion of sentiment 
exclusively. Nor do we desire the prevalence of a cold medio- 
crity ; nor to see preferment confined to such divines as might 
most strictly coincide with our own, or any other, private judg- 
ment: but to men, firstly, whose sentiments lie clearly within 
the limits of extravagance or morbid affection this way or that; 
and next, who will treat with uniform long suffering and gentle- 
ness all that lies within those limits: men of devout earnestness, 
without temerity or passion: men who will act under the lively 
recollection that they are stewards for the future, and that every 
step, in which they tread awry, must bear injuriously upon inter- 
ests of inestimable value. 

Under these favourable, but (because they scarcely imply more 
than a continuation of what at present exists) not, as we think, 
extravagant suppositions, we look hopefully forward to the future 
developement even of that theological school amongst us which 
most leans to Rome. For, in the first place, the testimony of 
the Church herself is so decided, and her precautions so many 
and effective, that it is, we believe, quite impossible for them to 
effect the importation of the system of actual Rome amongst us, 
if, indeed, which we do not wholly believe, they seek it. In the 
second place, we conceive, that it is not in human nature that 
they should continue for an indefinite or very long period, with- 
out becoming either less estranged in spirit, or more so in out- 
ward position. And seeing that their principles have determined 
the latter, while novelty and temporary excitement, as well as 
hard usage, must or may have acted upon the former, we confi- 
dently look to the triumph of the permanent over the transitory 
influence, and to their gradual return to a more firm, cheerful, 
and harmonious tone of accordance with the institutions of the 
Church of England. 

Much might be said upon a totally distinct aspect of the 
Oxford movement—that in which it looks towards Protestantism 
in general, whether as represented by such national establish- 
ments of religion as involuntarily lost the Episcopate, or by those 
who have wilfully departed from the reformed Catholic commu- 
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nions of these islands. But it is time that these remarks, already 
so protracted, should draw to a close ; and we shall do little more 
than offer one or two observations intended to obviate any mis- 
constructions that might possibly arise out of what has been 
already said. 

The doctrine of toleration, which we have advocated, is com- 
monly popular with those who have not the upper hand; and 
who are apt to invoke it on their own behalf, without reflecting 
that their conduct may shortly become a plea in the mouth of 
their adversaries. We have not overlooked this alternative : 
and when we speak of toleration, we mean equality of dealing— 
we mean patience, and brotherly or fatherly endurance, looking 
both ways ; both ways limited by the integrity of the faith and 
of essential order; both ways free and absolute within those 
confines. We do not, for example, ask on the one hand a licence 
to teach the doctrine of Transubstantiation, which is contrary to 
the Articles of the Anglican Church; nor, on the other, a per- 
mission to impeach the Catholic creed of all Christendom, by 
setting down, as contrary to Scripture, that clause of it which 
teaches “one Baptism for the remission of sins.” Were the 
contradiction of the plain declarations of the local, and much 
more then of the equally plain declarations of the Universal 
Church, to be legitimatised by the course we urge, we should see 
in it an abandonment of truth and order, which never could lead 
to permanent peace, but must issue in general anarchy. But, 
on the other hand, we would as strenuously deprecate any at- 
tempt to bind consciences (for example) to Bishop Tomline’s 
** Exposition of the Seventeenth Articie,” as to rivet upon them 
that somewhat technical and peculiar notion of the Eucharistic 
Presence, which Archbishop Cranmer, in his last years, adopted, 
and which he declared when upon his trial. No doubt it is an 
arduous task for spiritual rulers thus to hold the balance even 
and unswayed by the gusts of passion, and to discern the dividing 
lines of faith and opinion in the details of theology: but unless it 
were for arduous tasks, why were great faculties conferred upon 
mankind, and great means and exercises supplied for their im- 
provement ! 

Again: as we, in the capacity of a Church, have much to 
learn from other Churches, so, as leaning to this or that form of 
thought and feeling within the Church, have we much to learn 
from other modes of thought and feeling. We believe that, in 
the main, those who lean to the school called Evangelical, and 
those who regard with the strongest sympathies the Catholic 
movement, are alike, and earnestly attached to the communion of 
the Church ; that they have many, and those the most essential, 
points incommon : that both have rendcred great services to the 
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Church ; that each has imparted much benefit to the other; that 
each is greatly superior to the conventional and secular school of 
clergy, frozen in doctrine and relaxed in life, which, by efforts un- 
consciously combined, they have been co-operating to supplant. 
The Evangelical system, as well as the more strictly and speci- 
fically Catholic, has its counterpart in the Church of Rome. 
There it exists in harmony with the whole, of which it forms a 
most valuable ingredient : we only want a diffused spirit of larger 
wisdom and a stricter discipline, to assign to it, in like manner, 
its place among ourselves. Without the safeguard of Catholic 
principles, it might indeed run out into fanatical excess, or wither 
into unbelief; but, amalgamated with them, it becomes a proper 
element of their exterior, if not of their vital, activity. 

We shall venture, with great deference, to observe, that, in 
the particular of preaching, rather as to its form than its matter, 
our clergy, as a body, have yet much to learn; and that they 
may, perhaps, acquire a part of it from that school among them- 
selves, which, in popular language, would be termed Evangelical. 
Preaching is a great Christian ordinance, and admirably suited, 
in its own nature, for the propagation of principles; we grieve, 
therefore, to see occasionally a sort of jealousy of this instrument, 
and a disposition as it were to avenge upon it the dishonour, 
which its exclusive admirers are so apt to do to the yet more 
solemn and elevated offices of the Church. But further: will 
the day ever arrive when English preaching in general shall 
attain to the natural ease and freedom, to that pastoral and per- 
suasive character, in which we fear it is much behind the preach- 
ing of many other countries and communities, both Catholic and 
Protestant? It is not that it fails in matter and in thought. 
But the Sermon stil] remains essentially the written Essay. One 
consequence of this is, that it does not come with authority. Its 
very assertions of the doctrine of authority are themselves cold 
abstractions. It has many excellences: the clergy strive hard, 
and in many cases with wonderful success, against a vicious sys- 
tem; but yet that which is conceived according to the idea of a 
written essay, cannot, by any effort in the delivery, be converted 
into a warm and living sermon. We do not, in preaching, follow 
the path which Nature spontaneously dictates to a man, desirous 
through the gift of speech to persuade his fellow-men. A speech 
of two hours is often heard with less wandering of mind, than a 
sermon of thirty minutes, and that by men whose hearts are in- 
terested in the subject of the latter, to a degree infinitely exceed- 
ing their care for the former: but the latter is a dissertation, 
and does violence to nature in the effort to be like a speech ; the 
former is, at least, more like what Nature prompts. An essay 
may, indeed, be of such surpassing excellence, as to be heard with 
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unbroken interest throughout ; but the mass of the essays of a 
body of fifteen thousand men never can. We long for the day 
when, not by mere amendments in detail, but by the introduction, 
or the general prevalence, of a new idea of the proper basis of the 
practice of preaching, the Church of England shall be placed in a 
position to avail herself of the full power of this mighty engine 
for promoting the glory of God, and the conversion, edifica- 
tion, and salvation of the souls of men. And we do not say 
that any school or portion of the clergy is in anything like 
full possession of this secret; but we think it evident from the 
results upon our congregations, that the more full and Catholic 
teacher has in this matter something to learn from those whose 
scheme of doctrine we believe to be far more meagre and 
superficial. 

Again, as to the charge of uncharitableness, which is advanced 
against Catholic doctrines, on account of their supposed bearing 
upon the spiritual condition of the members of sectarian bodies : 
We are convinced that this accusation is in itself light and 
bodiless as air; but we are not sure, in the same degree, that 
those, at whom it is aimed, are apt and successful, or indeed suffi- 
ciently sedulous, in showing it to be so, They are charged with 
unchurehing other religious bodies. And indeed, upon the 
societies as such, and as distinguished from the persons belong- 
ing to them, Catholic principles, we conceive, can have no 
mercy ; but the question is, do those principles deprive pious indi- 
viduals of their privileges, or their hopes! We would refer to the 
concluding part of the able work of Archdeacon Manning, on the 
Unity of the Church, for a full answer to this question. In the 
meantime we reply, Catholic principles take from the members 
of sectarian bodies, nothing which they claim for themselves. 
They say that sacraments are but signs. It is not denied that 
in this, their own sense, they have sacraments. They allege that 
Churches are human and voluntary associations, for the purposes 
of Christian worship and instruction. It is admitted that they 
are so associated. They allege, that those members of their 
Churches who have a living faith and love, are united to the 
Redeemer, and are members of His Church, mystical and in- 
visible. All this is joyfully recognised. All that is positive 
and substantive in their claims for obedient believers, Catholic 
principles not only allow, but declare. The real negations 
are on the other side. The Catholic faith, over and above 
what we have recited, teaches that there has been embodied in 
the Gospel revelation, a visible and permanent organisation, 
chartered and endowed with spiritual gifts for the salvation of 
men. ‘This they deem heresy. It is their misfortune: would to 
God it were in our power to rid them of it! In doing it they 
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would be invited to part, not with their belief, but with their un- 
belief. The Catholic has open to him the full breadth of the 
ground of spiritual communion with the pious soul, wherever 
that soul is found: he has also another ground, which supplies 
him with larger and more expanded hopes for mankind, in the 
belief of a specific organ of ordinances for their salvation ; 
could that ground be removed from under his feet, the change 
would enrich none, though it would make him poor indeed. 

Nor do we indeed fear to add, that there is one vital and 
prolific subject, upon which the Catholic system lays a ground of 
sympathy and concurrence with the pious separatists of our own 
country, such as no other school of opinion within the Church 
can possibly afford. For no other school is friendly to ecclesias- 
tical discipline : others have indeed, in this respect, sadly departed 
from the principles of the Reformation (whether Continental, 
Anglican, or Scottish); and Catholic views alone can effect a 
return to them. The great strength of dissent in this country 
lies, as we believe, in the impression of serious-minded persons of 
the middle and the lover class, that the Church of England is a 
faithless and adulterous Church, in her neglect of discipline over 
her laymembers. ‘To accomplish the removal of this impression, 
would be to reduce dissent to a caput mortuum. It can only be 
removed, by an important progression in the Church with regard 
to that department; and, although we are precluded by want of 
space from pursuing further this interesting question, we have 
indicated the quarter from which only that progression can be 
expected to proceed. 

And now we have done with our mighty theme. The brain 
almost reels at the magnitude of the interests, and therefore of the 
hazards, involved init. It has been our desire to handle it with a 
freedom proportioned to the necessities of the case, but not ex- 
ceeding them. If towards any communion, Protestant or un- 
reformed, towards any person of whatever station or whatever 
sentiments, we have entertained convictions or uttered language 
wanting in charity or respect, we acknowledge the heaviness of 
the fault and implore pardon. And, at least, we cannot draw the 
curtain upon the sad picture of Christian division and dissension, 
without beseeching the reader to offer up to God the fervent 
prayer, that the afflicting contemplation of such a scene may 
inspire him with the resolution to seek peace and ensue. it 
in the vineyard of the Lord on earth; and if he cannot here 
enjoy his soul’s desire, then, that he may be moved by the pre- 
vailing discord the more manfully to press towards the mark for 
the prize of entering into that rest wherein the unclouded pre- 
sence of God shall enlighten His people, and His unity shall 
enfold them for evermore. 
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Art. X.—1. Notes and Observations on the Ionian Islands and Malta ; 
with some Remarks on Constantinople and Turkey, and on the 
System of Quarantine as at present conducted. By John Davy, 
M.D., F.R.SS. L. & E., Inspector General of Army Hospitals, L.R. 
In two volumes. London: Smith and Elder. 1842, 

. A Pictorial Tour in the Mediterranean, comprising Malta, Dal- 
matia, Turkey, Asia Minor, Grecian Archipelago, Egypt, Nubia, 
Greece, the Ionian Islands, Sicily, Italy, and Spain. By John 
H. Allan, Memb. Athen. Archeol. Soc., and of the Egyptian Soc. 
of Cairo. London: Longman and Co. 1843. 


Tuar bright and glorious sea, whose islands formed at once the cradle 
of the Muses and the nursery of the Arts—whose shores offer the most 
captivating scenery, and whose history is enwoven in all that we look 
back upon with delight and reverence—the Mediterranean, is once 
more, for the ten thousandth time perhaps, brought before us, by the 
works placed at the head of these remarks. Inexhaustible indeed is 
the subject! Nota point upon the coasts—not an islet among the 
myriads that stud its waters with their gem-like beauty, but is full of 
classic interest, from those pillars, where, to use the magnificent 
imagery of Mr. Powell,— 


‘* Europe and Afric hold their mountains back, 
To let the impetuous waves go rushing by! ’’— 


to that far distant region, where, in the words of another Poet,— 


“s ‘ ° - ‘ Helle’s tide 
Rolls darkly heaving to the main.’’ 


We have placed these two books together—not because they are at 
all alike—not for the purposes of contrast or comparison—but because 
the one acts as a supplement to the other; and the more youthful 
traveller gives us the light writing, in which the scientific Doctor de- 
clines to indulge. The island of Malta, to the consideration of whose 
climate and geology Dr. Davy devotes a large portion of his first 
volume, is one which cannot fail to be interesting to an Englishman— 
not merely from the fact that its inhabitants are, in a large proportion, 
English, and the rest under English rule, but also from the recent resi- 
dence there of the Queen Dowager, and the adoption of La Valetta, 
conjointly with Gibraltar, to form the sees of an English diocese. We 
shall take our “ first impressions ” from Mr. Allan—Dr. Davy plunging 
at once into marl and sandstone, eddies, currents, breezes, and tables 
of mortality. Among Mr. Allan’s fellow-passengers in the ‘‘ Oriental, " 
were some Persian gentlemen, whose first appearance in the volume, at 
page 2, is thus described :— 

‘* The 9th being Sunday, service was performed by a fellow-passenger, a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, who read to us in full canonicals, which had an 
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effect more singular than picturesque, for close behind the clergyman sat some 
Parsee gentlemen, whose lofty turbans and flowing robes, added to their stolid in- 
difference to the recitation of our prayers, exhibited a strange contrast.”’ 


And then, in the same page, we find ourselves at Malta. We confess 
we rather like this; we do not rejoice in descriptions of Custom-house 
difficulties and steam-boat annoyances—in details of packing-up, and 
petty impositions ; and Mr. Allan has done well to get to La Valetta 
in two pages. 

‘“‘ Owing to the contrary winds we had experienced, it was the morning of this 
our thirteenth day from leaving our native shore, before we came in sight of the 
Maltese islands. The first impression they produced was any thing but pleasing, 
the prevailing hue being a sandy brown, and of a rugged, broken, and monotonous 
form, resembling a cracked and sun-dried mud-bank ; and it was not till we ap- 
proached the entrance of the Grand Harbour, and had the whole of the city of Va- 
letta presented to our view, with the substantial wooden walls of Old England float- 
ing as it were in the very centre, that we discovered the interest which is attached 
to them. Having gained our moorings, we first had the impatience of the man-of- 
war’s men to satisfy, by giving them their letters directly ; their boats clearing aside 
with wonderful dispatch the curious Maltese craft, with their long upright stems, 
who immediately swarmed round the steamer in hopes of bullying a few passengers 
out of three or four times the usual fare. There was also a goodly number of boys 
ready to dive for halfpence, and pass under the ship’s bottom for sixpence. Some 
of their feats in swimming were really surprising. Among other performances, two 
of them would sometimes dive, as school-boys term it, pick-a-back, and to a pro- 
digious depth, returning to the surface in the same fashion. 

‘«In the course of the first day, most of the newly arrived passengers visited the 
line-of-battle ships. I, with the Parsee gentlemen, went over the admiral’s ship, 
Princess Charlotte, 104 guns, and to Le Météore, French steamer. In the evening 
we ‘‘ Orientals ’’ had a farewell dinner, whereat many quenched their thirst in such 
copious draughts of champagne, that they lost their way, and did not get back to the 
vessel till the next morning : some went to the theatre ; one of whom, a Persian, so 
far forgot himself, that hurrahing with his red cap, he showed his bare cranium to 
the audience, and before midnight was found ensconced in a dirty corner of one of 
the streets, with his head still bare, having now lost its covering altogether. A 
friend, soon after my arrival, kindly procured me a small cutter-yacht, in which, 
accompanied by a third gentleman, we went on a cruise to the neighbouring island 
of Gozo.”’ 


Our traveller suffered, it seems, much, as all other travellers suffer, 
from mosquitoes and other insects; pricked his lips with the prickly 
pear ; visited Gozo and Comino; and has related a kind of banishment 
suffered by an English family, on the last-named islet or rock, which 
is, to say the least of it, singular, Comino supplies Malta with game, 
and Mr. Allan remarks :— 

‘‘ Comino is evidently little more than a bare rock, and it is a matter of astonish- 
ment how any game could exist on so sterile a spot; but what is still more sur- 
prising, an English gentleman, Mr. W——, and family lived here for some time, 
‘sole monarchs of all they surveyed ;’ and not only managed to make the island 
produce sufficient for themselves, but also supplied the market of Valetta with such 
excellent butter, that it was often sold for 5s. per lb.’’ 


For other information we must now turn to Dr. Davy, and he has 
certainly given us a most elaborate description of the agriculture, horti- 
culture, geology, and natural history of Malta, and of the Ionian Islands. 
The Knights of Malta, once the terror of the infidels, and the models 
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of chivalry, were the means of greatly improving the condition of the 
island which they ruled. We have the description of its previous state 

iven to us by Dr. D. It was in 1525, that a deputation of the Knights 
Rioepitallers was sent by their Grand Master L’Isle Adam, to report on 
the condition of Malta, previous to their taking possession ; and in their 
Report they declare, that the island was merely a rock of soft sandstone, 
called tufa, about six or seven leagues long, and three or four broad ; 
that it was unfit for the production of grain, although figs, melons, and 
other fruits might be produced in abundance; that, save a few rills in 
the centre of the island, there was no running water or even springs ; 
that wood was so scarce that it was sold by the pound, and that dried 
cowdung or wild thistles were used for dressing food; and the inha- 
bitants, amounting in number to about 12,000, were poor, abject, and 
miserable; in fine, that Malta appeared to be an extremely disagreeable 
residence at all times, but that in summer it must be insupportable. In 
spite, however, of these representations, the Order removed to the island, 
and in a very short time raised it to a high degree of power and re- 
spectability. In 1673, we have the following account of the then 
condition of Malta, about 150 years after the coming in of the Knights. 
The population was increased from 12,000 to 50,000; the manner of 
living which prevailed generally was luxurious, the markets well sup- 
plied, the fruit abundant and excellent, good meat, game plentiful, and 
ice in common use. He states that 200 fowls were daily used to make 
broth in the hospital, and dwells upon the quality and variety, as well 
as the quantity of the provisions. From these topics he passes on to 
speak of the power and state of the Grand Master; then the second 
Cottonera, the sumptuous furniture of his palace, the retinue of five 
hundred Knights who attended him to chapel, and the imperious haugh- 
tiness of his demeanour. 

But this palmy state was soon to find its termination; the degenerate 
Knights became mere sybarites, and sensual indulgences were only varied 
by occasional acts of piracy ; and in 1798, the rule of the Order reached 
its close. From 1803 to 1813, the prosperity of Malta was truly asto- 
nishing. The sole emporium of British commerce for the rest of Europe, 
no parallel occurs in the history of nations, of any similar influx of 
wealth and commerce; but in 1813 the tables were again turned, and 
the plague reduced the inhabitants to despair, and almost annihilated 
the trade of the island. We shall not pause to speak of the vicissitudes 
which Malta has experienced since that period, but shall betake ourselves 
at once to the very important question discussed very carefully and 
elaborately by Dr. Davy in his 2nd volume, from p. 280 to p. 322. It 
is the climate of the Mediterranean, but especially of Malta, viewed in 
reference to pulmonary consumption. In the first place, by a series of 
tables very accurately constructed, he comes to the conclusion, that the 
climate of the Mediterranean generally is not only not better, but posi- 
tively less favourable than our own, for persons labouring under tuber- 
cular disease of the lungs, ‘‘ It is beyond a doubt, says Major Tulloch 
in his Report, that except in the Ionian Islands, the liability of troops to 
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consumption in the Mediterranean stations is even greater than in the 
United Kingdom.” With these statistics, however, Dr. Davy, well 
aware of the importance of the subject, was not satisfied, and applied 
himself to investigate the rate of mortality, not among British troops 
in a foreign climate, but among the natives; and while we cannot, for 
obvious reasons, go through the long and intricate tabular statements, 
by which Dr. Davy supports his conclusions, it is however advisable to 
give the conclusions themselves. They are not put forward with any 
very great confidence, for the Doctor says expressly, ‘‘I entered on this 
subject with the remark, that it was matter for speculation. With what 
I have advanced, I am but little satisfied, and I fear it would bea 
waste of time to indulge further in conjecture.” We shall now, therefore, 
give the results of Dr. Davy’s observations in his own words, for as he 
very rightly remarks, ‘* Now that facility of communication with Malta 
is greatly increased in consequence of steam navigation, we are becom- 
ing more and more interested in the nature of its climate, in relation 
to invalids. ‘There is no question respecting its summer climate; 
even were it wholesome, its great heat would render it disagreeable.” 
And he adds, in a note, that the very high temperature which prevails 
during the summer has been found by experience to aggravate the 
symptoms, and to accelerate the progress of consumption, in a certain 
number of fatal cases; nearly two-thirds having been carried off in the 
hot months. When our author comes, however, to speak of the winter 
climate, he adopts a very different language. ‘ Of its spring and 
winter climate, I think favourably, especially for those who are in deli- 
cate health, who are likely to be benefited by a mild atmosphere, and 
are in easy circumstances, so as to be able to comméad good accommo- 
dations, and to use horse or carriage exercise, as may be thought most 
advisable. During the last few years, and especially since the visit of 
the Queen Dowager, the influx of strangers has been great, and this 
has given rise to the improvement of the hotels and lodging-houses ; and 
their increase insures comfort to the invalid immediately on his arrival. 
The best time to proceed there is in the latter end of October or the 
beginning of November ; it is good forthe voyage; the climate of the 
Mediterranean, then, is generally delicious. The chief objections to 
Malta as a winter residence, are the strong winds to which it is subject, 
and the common description of dwelling-houses better fitted for its 
summer than its winter climate; but these are comparatively of little 
importance to that class to whom alone I consider it suitable, who, as 
before observed, have the means of engaging warm comfortable apart- 
ments, and of using carriages. Many invalids, happily so situated, 
I have known benefited by passing the winter there.” Whether the 
climate of Malta is good for those who are decidedly labouring under 
pulmonary consumption, is a distinct question, and one which appears 
from Dr. Davy’s statements to be not easily answered. He regards the 
disease as absolutely incurable, and when decided, therefore to be 
advanced. Under such circumstances he deprecates the labour and 
fatigue, and excitement produced by a removal to a distance from 
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home; and wisely remarks, that all the palliations which such a step can 
procure, may as effectually be obtained by the use of medicine, and a 
due attention to diet and temperature. If, on the other hand, the 
disease be not advanced, it is almost always doubtful in its character, 
and may not, after all, be the much dreaded tubercular phthisis, but 
some obscure affection of the lungs, coming under the somewhat vague 
name of asthma. In such cases, Dr. Davy is of opinion that the winter 
climate of Malta may be very serviceable to the invalid ; but if tuber- 
cles do already exist, he does not, he remarks, feel warranted in leading 
the patient to expect the same results, Of the fevers which occasionally 
prevail at Malta and in the Ionian islands, our limits will not allow us 
to speak. More especially as we purpose at a future time to devote an 
entire article to the agriculture and horticulture of these islands; and 
we shall, therefore, now follow Mr. Allan to Constantinople. He appears 
to have found the city and the empire of the Sultan, just as Miss 
Pardoe left it, though his short stay and smaller opportunities did not 
allow him to give us so complete a picture as that accomplished and 
intelligent lady has done. 


“© On the 30th July we came to anchor in the Dardanelles on the northern side, 

under the batteries of the new castle of Europe, after encountering some strong and 
puzzling currents on the shores of the island of Imbros, in which we saw an English 
schooner become quite unmanageable, and carried down several miles before she 
was able to extricate herself. On going ashore to have a peep at the formidable- 
looking brass guns and the large marble shot, intended for the defence of this im- 
portant thoroughfare, we were astonished to find the small village built behind the 
castle very nearly deserted, the plague having visited it four years since, and carried 
off almost the whole of the inhabitants. The houses were tumbling to pieces, and 
as wood is generally used in the construction of Turkish dwellings, they presented 
a most forlorn and wretched appearance. The few Turks we met gazed at us as 
great curiosities, few Europeans visiting the place. Our captain took us to a small 
coffee-house, where we joined a number of them in a pipe and coffee ; the former an 
instrument four to five feet long, and the latter handed to us in little cups held on a 
sort of brass egg-cup. From this place of entertainment we were soon obliged to 
beat a retreat, owing to the desperate attacks we received from an entomological 
army. 
‘* Of the fair sex we had but an indifferent opportunity of judging, only a few old 
women coming down to sell fowls, who took as much pains to cover their faces as 
any beautiful young Georgian could have done. At the foot of the fortress is a 
small artificial port, now deserted, but formerly used by the principals of the village 
for their caigues, and for the boats trading to the village. There we saw the wrecks 
of a steamer and two brigs: the engine and boilers of the former are very close to 
the shore, and much corroded by the salt water.”’ 

A few days before, Mr. Allan had seen the island of Argentiera, 
among the inhabitants of whose one village, death by hunger is re- 
ported (we hope incorrectly) to be not unfrequent. We shall take no 
description of the far-famed Stamboul, but notice merely an account of 
the Sultan’s steam yacht— 

‘*The Messiri Bahri, a fine boat, with a bottom like a wherry, and much over- 
built; she goes fast in fine weather, but owing to her toppling propensities the 
Suitan uses her but little. In the arsenal, where this craft was lying, were many 
noble vessels of war, both two and three-deckers. The following morning the same 
gentleman left me a Turkish letter of introduction folded in muslin, with the ends 
stuck together with soft red wax, addressed to Mustapha Bey, captain of a line-of- 
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battle ship moored off the seraglio. Accompanied by Col. D——, we went on 
board with Mr. Cartwright’s dragoman: the gentleman to whom the letter was 
directed not being on board, the second captain did the honours, showing us round 
the vessel, which mounted eighty-four guns. She was highly ornamented with 
brass work, but sadly deficient in paint. Pipes and coffee were handed us as usual, 
after seeing the sword-exercise attempted by a dozen poor sickly-looking young 
men.” 


Previously to this Mr. Allan had seen the Venetian navy, and the state- 
galleys of the Emperor and Empress there ; and we cannot help think- 
ing that the naval armament kept up by that city under Austrian rule, 
is by no means despicable. 


“The state-galleys of the Emperor and Empress are good, showy boats, but 
really not superior to our city barges on the Thames, though the lovers of the 
‘romantic novel’ will not be pleased at my saying so. The Venetian navy appears 
to consist of five frigates, five corvettes, and six brigs, besides several small craft 
used as guarde porti, &c., none of which, at most, mount more than ten guns.”’ 


Before returning to Turkey, we will notice the quicksilver mines of 
Idria, the account of which is very scanty, indeed blameably so. The 
mines are among the most interesting in the world ; and the effect of the 
potent mineral on the lives and constitutions of those exposed to its 
influence, should have received more attention than half a page of letter- 
press can describe. A note is however worth preserving. 


‘On an average the ore is found to yield about 30 per cent. of quicksilver, that 
in general is worth two florins per lb. The mine was discovered about 620 years 
ago, and yields to the Emperor of Austria a revenue of about 500,000 florins. I 
descended 75 fathoms, and as the galleries extend to an immense distance, and are 
all similar, I contented myself with what I had already seen, and was drawn up the 
shaft in a square box, the ascent occupying about eight minutes. From the mine 
the guide conducted me to the washing-house, where it is first screened, then washed ; 
during which operation the quicksilver separates itself from the fine dust in the last 
and closest screen : this first process yields about 15 per cent. The refuse is then 
taken to a mill, where it is stamped to powder and again washed, when it yields 
another 10 per cent. The fine powder that is still left is then taken to the smelting- 
house, baked in earthen pots, and placed in a large furnace ; the quicksilver evapo- 
rating is led through a series of chambers, where it is condensed by means of cold 
air, when it falls to the ground, and runs, by means of a channel in connexion with 
all the chambers, into a large reservoir. At the period of my visit it contained about 
ten tons, although not much larger than a tub of 24 feet diameter, and 30 inches 
deep. This last process yields a further quantity equal to 5 per cent. The quick- 
silver intended for the neighbouring states is here packed in sheep-skins, whilst that 
which is destined for greater distances, or over sea, is inclosed in jars made of the 
best wrought iron.’’ 


The mines of Almaden and its vicinity will probably soon rival these 
celebrated ones of Idria, and produce as large a revenue to the people 
of Spain as the others do to the sovereigns of Austria. We shall now 
go back to Constantinople and notice our author’s account of a review (a 
foreign review, though not a quarterly one), by which it would appear 
that the young Sultan is not able to keep up the reforms of his father. 
In Mahmoud’s time, the Turkish army was a body of fine men and well 
appointed. What it is now, let the following extract show us :— 

‘* August 26th.—Crossed the Bosphorus to Scutari, to see a review held before 
the Sultan in person on the plain of Haydar Pacha, beyond the extensive cemetery, 
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throngh which it took us nearly an hour and a half to ride before we came to the 
open ground. We passed most of the troops moving along at a slow pace; they 
consisted of both artillery, cavalry, and infantry, miserably clothed, without stock- 
ings, shoes down at heel, belts without pipe-clay, jackets threadbare and in holes ; 
the men themselves, excepting the artillery, a set of unhealthy- looking boys, who 
apparently had not been washed for a month. The artillery was in tolerable condi- 
tion, being under the superintendence of Europeans, and the horses were particularly 
good. They took up their station behind some rising ground, from which they were 
to appear all at once, and astonish the Sultan by the suddenness of their approach.” 


These wretched troops were, it appears, brought up to the place of 
exhibition, we had almost said ‘‘ execution,” very punctually, but the 
brother of the Sun and Moon did not follow the same example of ex- 
actness. 


‘« The imperial cortége did not make its appearance till noon, detaining us the 
whole morning in the broiling sun, when a friend received so violent a sun-stroke, 
that he was obliged to return to England immediately. The women came first, 
drawn in gilt arabahs, closely covered up excepting their eyes, of which they seemed 
to make good use. At some distance in the rear followed the ambassadors, mostly 
in miserable old britskas drawn by a pair of horses. The Sultan’s was the only 
carriage with four horses. Before him came the Kislar Aga, or chief eunuch, a 
most hideous being, hump-backed, with an enormous head, little nose, thick iips, 
and with eyes almost closed; he certainly presented more the appearance of a beast 
than aman. The Grand Vizier followed, with Mehemet Ali's relation Said Pasha, 
the Sultan’s guest, in honour of whom the review was given. He had come over to 
receive the hand of the Sultan’s sister in marriage ; but who, it is said, on account 
of his unwieldy size did not find favour in the eyes of the lady. The pipe-bearers 
and pashas ciosed the procession, which wheeled up to some green tents pitched on 
a spot that commanded the whole field. Sultan Abdul Medjib’s tent was of crimson 
cloth, and placed in advance of the others. On the review commencing, the whole 
body rushed from their ambush—charged in front—saluted, and then went through 
other manceuvres with tolerable success; again the cavalry charged,—the lancers 
getting mixed with the infantry ; next came a great deal of firing and complicated 
evolutions, which terminated in a scene of confusion, many of the companies be- 
coming inextricably entangled with each other, from a miscalculation of their 
respective distances, so that the effect presented was that « the most disastrous 
discomfiture and utter rout.’’ 

How delighted would our Russian friend Nicholas have been to have 
stood as a spectator of this review ! How would he have longed for and 
anticipated the period when this mimic discomfiture should give place 
to one of more grave and earnest character, in which his own well- 
trained Cossacks might aid the Moslem troops in rendering their ‘* con- 
fusion worse confounded !” But these Turks were far from deficient in 
spirit and energy, as what follows will plainly demonstrate :— 

** On our road home we saw a French gentleman in the custody of fifteen lancers. 
They had bound him tightly with cords, and were dragging him, stumbling and run- 
ning as well as he could, along the road at a sharp trot. He had lost his hat, and 
his head, particularly bald, was exposed to the scorching sun. The Turks seemed 
violently excited, and ready to tear him to pieces. It appeared that he had only 
defended himself against an Arab who threw stones at him, and who was struck 
down in the scuffle. In pressing forward to see the Frenchman, I came accidentally 
against a Turk, and had the misfortune to knock him down with my knee, the 
obstinate horse I rode becoming quite unmanageable.”’ 

In fact, had it not been for timely interference, Mr. Allan would 
have enjoyed a run with the French gentleman aforesaid. He did not 
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remain long in the Ottoman capital, but went to Asia Minor and the 
islands adjacent. Broussa and its mineral baths attracted his atten- 
tion ; and it appears that a Sicilian has now opened a hotel in that city, 
by which the traveller, who would otherwise have been necessitated to 
betake himself to the dirty khan, may now have something like an 
approach to the comforts of civilised life. The ride to Broussa is well 
described, and with somewhat an Oriental air, especially the repast in 
the shade, and the draught from the engraved bow]. While at Con- 
stantinople, Mr. Allan took the opportunity of examining its beautiful 
environs, and has given us a pleasing account of one such expedition. 


‘An excursion to Terapia and Buyukdere afforded us a most pleasant day’s amuse- 
ment. Near the latter village, in which most of the ambassadors have their summer 
residences, is a fine plain, where we rested ourselves under some noble trees, cele- 
brated as having afforded shade to Baldwin in the time of the Crusades. They are 
of gigantic growth, and are said to spring from the same root, and at one time to 
have formed but a single tree. Under their luxuriant shade we were supplied with 
coffee by a venerable old Turk. It seemed a favourite spot, as the whole place in 
the afternoon was filled with respectable Turks sitting cross-legged on carpets, 
smoking chibooks, or nargilés (water-pipes), the ladies of their respective harems 
accompanying them muffled up in their white kerchiefs and cloaks. They came in 
gilded waggons called arabahs, drawn generally by large oxen; which, together 
with the different costumes, composed a most brilliant and highly picturesque scene, 
the Asiatic shores of the Bosphorus forming a pleasing back-ground. It was late 
before we landed in the Golden Horn, and as it was dark we had to provide our- 
selves with a paper lantern, no one being allowed to go about after sunset unpro- 
vided with a light. Before we got half way to the hotel, we were attacked by a 
number of Greeks, who smashed the lantern carried by our boatman, and drove the 
poor fellow away with kicks and cuffs, and then claimed a reward as having rescued 
us from the hands of a designing knave. We were obliged to submit, as we could 
not otherwise have found our way home.”’ 


With this short extract we shall conclude what we have to say about 
the Turkish metropolis, and embark with our author for the ‘ Isles of 
Greece.” He, it seems, anxiously desired to see Patmos, an island 
which cannot but be interesting to every Christian ; and from thence to 
visit the continent of Asia Minor, and make himself acquainted with the 
sites of the seven churches, but his wishes were but partially gratified ; 
—Patmos proved inaccessible, and our traveller was obliged to be con- 
tent with examining Lero, of which he speaks with much pleasure. 


‘« The houses are built in the same manner as those we saw at Marmorice, not ex- 
ceeding two stories, and with flat roof. The streets are exceedingly crooked, narrow, 
and dirty, with here and there large pieces of rock rising up in the middle of them. 
The chief rendezvous of the inhabitants is nearly at the top of the village, near a 
fountain, under a large plane-tree, commanding a fine view of the sea and a port on 
the other side of the peninsula, on which the town is built ; the isthmus surmounted 
with an aqueduct on a double row of arches, and many windmills. Having heard 
that there were ruins of an ancient building on the other side of the island, we 
engaged horses through a Greek, who came to consult Dr. M respecting his 
eyes, which were almost blind. Our ride lay over rugged hills partly cultivated 
with the cotton-plant, fig, and olive-tree. The valleys, formed into gardens, appeared 
exceedingly fruitful, and, as a second spring was now coming on, were of a fine 
green. A garden belonging to the monks of the convent at Patmos was particularly 
verdant, and planted with lemon and palm-trees. We saw none but old olive-trees, 
new ones having evidently not been planted during the last century. We found the 
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ruins on the south side of the island consisted of a few walls of a Genoese fortress, 
built upon the remains of a Doric building of some magnitude, the foundations 
consisting of large finely-hewn stone. Between this and Calymnos is a fine port 
sheltered from all winds; in fact, this island must boast of more harbours than any 
other of the Archipelago, as we passed several others on our ride. Two hours were 
occupied inreturning. On again reaching the town we found all the inhabitants 
out near the fountain dressed in the best of their picturesque clothes, as it was Sun- 
day. The women appeared to us particularly handsome, being dressed in the loose 
rich flowing oriental robe, and as they are nearly all Greeks, do not wear the jealous 
covering the Mabomedans compel their women to wear over their faces. The men 
have neat white stockings, made here and at Patmos, both celebrated for the manu- 
facture, with large blue bag trousers, a handsome silk sash of many colours, a tight- 
fitting embroidered jacket, and a fez, or red cap, with a long blue tassel hanging 
over the shoulder.”’ 

We shall make but one more extract from Mr. Allan’s book, of which 
we have been favoured with the proof sheets, but it shall be one on a 
subject very interesting to all who regard the New Testament as the 
word of God. Ephesus, one of the seven churches of Asia, formed a 
prominent object in Mr. Allan's plan; and his disappointment in not 
obtaining more than a distant view of the ruins, seems to have been 
very great. We ourselves much regret it, as the excellence and accuracy 
of his sketches prove him to be a draftsman of no mean order, and 
the subjects which he has selected speak with equal force in favour 
of his taste and judgment. It is remarkable that Smyrna and Phila- 
delphia, the only two churches which receive, in the apocalyptic vision, 
unmingled commendation, are also the only two of the seven where 
Christianity continues to be professed. The once mighty metropolis of 
Asia Minor, the proud NEQKOPOS, is in ruins,—her temple levelled 
with the dust ; and it is only in consequence of the unrivalled beauty 
of her climate that the sculptures of ancient times are preserved, to bear 
some feeble testimony of her former magnificence; but we must relate 
the circumstances under which Mr. Allan attempted to reach Ephesus, 
and made the attempt in vain. To fail in two such objects as Patmos 
and Ephesus, was indeed unfortunate; and we relate the failure in 
order that future travellers may avoid the like mishaps. 

“M and myself, with the two Sicilian sailors, took the dingy, and endea~ 
voured to get to Ephesus by water, by rowing up the Caystrus. Ignorant of its 
entrance, we tried the north side of the plain, where we discovered a small shallow 
mouth, like a ditch, leading to deeper water within. We dragged the boat through, 
lifting her over the rocks, and rowed a little distance amidst long reeds, passing 
under the remains of a ruined bridge, the centre arch of which had long since 
sunk in; but our progress was shortly stopped by strong stake-nets driven across 
to catch the fish. A poor Greek, living in a reed hut and evidently experienced in 
agues and fevers, informed us that this water soon terminated in a swampy lake ; the 
river itself being on the southern edge of the plain, and navigable for a long dis- 
tance. Retracing our way back from out of the swamp, we hoisted our sail and 
scudded down to the other entrance, which we had some difficulty in finding, as it 
was swampy, shallow, and concealed by reeds and sand-banks. On gaining the 
river, we were a second time stopped by fish-stakes, and no offer of money could 
induce the Greeks in charge to let us pass through. It was now late in the after- 
noon, and M gave it up, as he had already visited Ephesus on a previous occa- 
sion, although we possibly might have hauled the boat round the barrier. I walked 
about three miles by the river side, meeting with numerous fragments of marble 
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columns and remains of quays; all evident traces of the ancient port. At a little 
distance from the river I came across a quarry, in which unfinished blocks and 
friezes still remained attached to the mother rock, some of them very fresh, as if 
the Ephesian workman had but lately laid down his hammer and chisel. With the 
ruins in sight, I was obliged to turn back and leave one of my greatest desires un- 
gratified, the shades of evening coming on, and the demon, malaria, spreading his 
wings abroad. I was alone and any thing but comfortable, passing over sharp 
rocks, and herds of wild-looking buffaloes every now and then coming up, taking a 
gaze at my strange figure, and bounding off with a leap and snortle into the long 
reeds of morass. S endeavoured on his return to procure horses at the Turkish 
village of Ayasalook, but not one could be obtained. At Smyrna we were led to 
believe that this was the best and shortest route; but I should be inclined to think 
that a horse from Scala Nova would always be the most direct and expeditious way 
of visiting Ephesus from the coast.’’ 

We take our leave of Mr. Allan’s well written and interesting Travels, 
by observing that it eminently deserves the title of ‘* Pictorial,” inas- 
much as it contains above a hundred illustrations on stone and wood, 
executed in a very superior manner, 

Had we not designed to enter more at large into the important sub- 
jects which Dr. Davy’s book discusses, we should hardly have expa- 
tiated so much on the lighter work of Mr. Allan ; but we must, before 
we quit the subject, recur to one topic, which, occupying the ground 
among periodicals which we do, it would be highly culpable to delay. 
We allude to Quarantine. Feeling very indirectly the evil effects of 
the Mediterranean system here, we do not regard it in its true light, 
while those who have witnessed its consequences on the spot where it 
prevails, are fully aware how injurious it is to individual comfort and 
national prosperity. We need hardly tell any readers of the Foreign 
and Colonial Quarterly, what the quarantine system is; but we may 
just advert to what we consider the fallacy of the principle upon which 
it is founded, viz., that the plague never arises, de novo, but must have 
an unbroken (not apostolical) succession. Jn addition to this prin- 
ciple, if we may so call it, now universally exploded among medical 
practitioners, even in those parts where the quarantine system remains 
in full foree, there is another idea productive of much practical incon- 
venience, not to say mischief, viz., that certain articles are capable of 
receiving and retaining the virus, and also of communicating it to per- 
sons who may touch, wear, or make use of such articies, while another 
set of substances are altogether destitute of this power. Against both 
of these so called principles, Dr. Davy more or less strenuously con- 
tends; and following the career, in the same path, of Dr. Bowring, he 
reiterates that gentleman’s conclusions. He says that the quarantine 
regulations ‘* impede the free transit of merchants and merchandise, 
levy enormous contributions upon commerce, subject travellers to visi- 
tations and arrests the most capricious and the most despotic; and 
have created in almost every state, tribunals, holding unchecked and 
irresponsible authority over persons and property, exercising that autho- 
rity in arbitrary waywardness, and allowing the sufferer no appeal against 
injury—no redress for wrong.” Add to this, that the pecuniary losses 
in the Mediterranean alone, from quarantine, amount, according to the 
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same authority, to not less than from two to three millions sterling per 
annum. Now an accurate investigation into the nature of the plague, 
i. e. so far accurate as we have hitherto been able to make observations, 
will lead to the conclusion that quarantine can be no stay to its pro- 
gress ; and consequently, that the commercial detriment, and the abso- 
lute pecuniary loss, to say nothing of the delay and vexation and suf- 
fering which it occasions, are really all undergone for no beneficial 
purpose whatever. Nay, more, it is the deliberate opinion of those 
best qualified to judge, that the precautionary measures absolutely in- 
crease the evils against which they are designed to guard. We have 
thus, then, very briefly given the results of Dr. Davy’s reasonings, and 
we shall now conclude, as we purpose before long to enter at some 
length into the arrangements in which quarantine forms so large a part. 





Art. XI.—1. Plan for accelerating the Transmission and reducing 
the Expense of Conveyance by the Overland Egyptian Route, of 
Mails and Despatches between the United Kingdom and India, 
China, and the Australian Colonies, submitted by the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, and now under Con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government and the Directors of the 
Honourable East India Company. 

. Report of the Engineers who accompanied the Expedition to Egypt, 
made to Napoleon, in December, 1800, on the Restoration of the 
Canal between Suez and the Mediterranean, with Topographical 
Survey, and Marine Charts. Description D’Egypte. tat 
Moderne. Tom. 1. 


Tue subject of this paper has recently excited the deepest attention 
in the mercantile world, not only in London, but in Liverpool, Man- 
chester and Glasgow. The delay of the last India Mail, in consequence 
of the non-arrival of the “* Memnon” at Suez, and the recent loss of six 
of the mail boxes,* in crossing the desert from Suez, have roused the at- 
tention of all commercial capitalists, connected with the India trade, to 
the necessity of improving and accelerating the present communication 
with India. On Tuesday, the 19th of September, there was a crowded 
meeting of merchants, interested in the question, at the Commercial 
Hall, Threadneedle Street, when resolutions to the above effect were 
unanimously passed. 

Having taken an interest in the question of the Egyptian route to 
India, and its improvement from the time that the question was first 
mooted, and subsequently brought before the Committees of ‘‘ Steam 
Navigation to India,” in 1836, and having advocated it elaborately in 
the Foreign Quarterly Review, when under the superintendence of 
the present editor of the Foreign and Colonial Quarilerly Review, and 


* Four have been recovered since. 
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in other widely circulated periodicals; it has always been our view 
and argument, that the Indian communication, however abridged by 
the new line, would admit of another material abridgement of four or 
six days, thereby gaining that desideratum—a MoNTH IN THE COR- 
RESPON DENCE between Britain and India, which was the object of the 
above recent and important meeting. 

With these brief preliminary remarks, we shall at once proceed to a 
condensed consideration of the best mode of effecting these important 
objects. 


Our Proposat 1s A NaviGaABLE CANAL FROM SUEZ TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN, 


But, in order to prepare the ground for a consideration of that grand 
desideratum—the acceleration of our communication with India, vid 
Egypt—it will at once conduce to the interest and advantage of our 
readers, to lay before them some abridged details of the proposal for a 
Suez Canal, which was made to Napoleon, when in Egypt, by the 
French engineers who accompanied the expedition. They drew up a 
report, which was presented to him after his return in 1800, and which 
is published in the great work entitled Description d’Egypte. Its 
object was to examine the practicability of creating a maritime high 
road to India, through Egypt by uniting the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea, by two branches of one Canal; one passing westward, and 
falling into the Nile, above Cairo; the other extending from Suez, in 
a line due north to Tineh on the Mediterranean. In the following 
summary we have submitted to the reader a digest of the various data 
—historical, antiquarian and geological—respecting the ancient Canal 
of Suez, which the French engineers brought together in their report, 
in order to prove the practicability of the proposal. The scientific, 
classical and antiquarian details connected with it will be found to pre- 
sent the attraction of novelty and interest, as well as of seasonable im- 
portance at the present time. The Canal in question is ascribed to 
Sesostris, but without doubt it is traceable to the remotest cera of the 
ancient Egyptian monarchy. 

The history of the Canal is curious and important, not less as a sub- 
ject of scientific and antiquarian, than of political and commercial, in- 
vestigation. A few words with reference to the ancient history of its 
existence—(to have been is a proof that it can be)—may, with pro- 
priety and usefulness, accompany the more practical inquiry as to its 
modern condition and capabilities. Pliny and Aristotle state that the 
Canal was abandoned in consequence of the Red Sea being found to 
have a superior level to the Delta and to the Mediterranean. Strabo 
notices the same opinion, but discredits it; however, modern surveys 
prove that the ancient opinion was founded in fact. Herodotus gives 
an account of the Canal in the Euterpe (s. 158, ed. Schweigh.), to 
which Larcher, his annotator, has attached a learned and elaborate 
but inaccurate note. Herodotus ascribes it to Necos, who lived 600 
years before Christ and probably 900 after Sesostris. It may be fairly 
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inferred, therefore, that it was to the re-establishment of the Canal by 
Necos, that Herodotus, probably misled by an inaccurate report, 
must have referred ; he, however, adds, that it was not finished by 
Necos, but he ascribes its completion to Darius Hystaspes, during the 
time of the subjection of Egypt to the Persians. This statement is 
confirmed by the testimony of Diodorus Siculus. The latter says, 
‘that in consequence of fears being entertained that the differ- 
ences of the level between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean might 
occasion the inundation of Egypt, the Canal was again abandoned.” 


He adds, ‘‘that it was re-opened under the Greek monarchs of 


Egypt ;” and Strabo corroborates his evidence by ascribing the re- 

newed or completed work to Ptolemy Philadelphus. After this period 
it appears to have been suffered to fall into decay, or to have been 
abandoned. But the Canal was again opened in modern times. The 
Caliph Omar, who lived anno Domini 644, re-opened the Canal, and 
greatly improved it. From Omar's time the navigation from the Me- 
diterranean to the Red Sea, by the Nile, and consequently to India, 
remained open for 120 years. This striking historical fact at once 
meets the question—Can a water communication be established be- 
tween the Mediterranean and India? by the reply—that it has been 
effected in modern times, for 120 years, and can be effected again. 
Its relapse into decay did not arise from its incompetency to produce 
the effect proposed; but it was in fact purposely blocked up by the 
Caliph Motassem, the successor of Omar, in order to prevent supplies 
being thereby carried to a formidable band of rebels on the Arabian 
side of the Red Sea, who had possessed themselves of Mecca. The 
work of obstruction appears to have been so effectual that the Canal 
has never been opened since. 


Having given the above authorities for its historical existence, a brief 


report of its ancient characteristics and condition will neither be des- 
titute of interest nor practical advantage. The facts supplied by the 
same ancient authorities are meagre and few, but are worth the trouble 
of gleaning, sifting, and compressing. The authorities refer to both 
branches of the canal—the western branch falling into the Nile at 
Bubastis—and the northern branch extending from Suez to the 
Pelusiac Gulf. Herodotus speaking of the western branch, says, that 
it was filled with’ the waters of the Nile; that it commenced at 
Bubastis on the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, and terminated /at 


Patumos (Suez) on the Red Sea. According to Pliny, who, of 


course, refers only to the time when he wrote, the Canal, which com- 
menced at the Nile, did not extend further than the Bitter Lakes 
(Book 16, chap, 29). The Canal, according to him, was made to 
terminate here, in consequence of dread of inundation from the superior 
level of the Red Sea. Strabo says, that the waters of the Lakes, 
which were originally bitter, were sweetened by the introduction of the 
Nile waters brought by the Canal. 

We come now to the main object of this inquiry. Speaking of the 
northern branch of the Canal from Suez to the Mediterranean, Dio- 
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dorus Siculus says, that it extended from the Pelusiac Bay to the Red 
Sea; and that it had gates (were they not locks?) ingeniously con- 
structed, which opened for the purpose of allowing ships to pass, and 
quickly closed after they had passed (Book |, section 1). Strabo says, 
that when Ptolemy Philadelphus re-opened the Canal, he added to 
it a double gate or channel (Book 17), which afforded facility of 
transit from the Canal to the Sea, or from the Sea to the Canal, 
Let us proceed to the record left by the same ancient authorities, of 
its dimensions and structure. The Canal, according to Herodotus, 
was large enough to admit two large ships of war (triremes) abreast. 
Strabo confirms this testimony, by stating that it was navigable for 
the largest sailing vessels (myriophoroi). In another passage, he 
estimates its breadth at 100 cubits, or 150 feet. Its breadth is esti- 
mated by Pliny at 100 feet; but these writers probably spoke of two 
different points of the Canal ; and the extant remains of it show that it 
did in reality vary from 100 to 150 feet. As to its depth, it may be 
readily inferred from the size of the large sailing vessels, which the 
above authorities state to have navigated its waters. Pliny, however, 
had no doubt respecting this depth—stating that it was 30 feet. After 
thus gleaning and bringing together all the information which can be 
obtained from ancient authorities, respecting the ancient Canal of 
Suez, and giving a brief history of its early construction, and of its 
successive restorations under the Pharaohs, Persians, and Ptolemies, 
down to the time of its final abandonment by the Caliphate in 644, 
our next province will be to lay before the reader in an equally brief 
form, the most authentic accounts obtainable with respect to its actual 
condition at the present day. We shall surprise some of our readers 
when we state, that two-thirds of it remain in a more or less dilapidated 
state; but as it is the northern branch of the Canal from Suez direct 
to the Mediterranean, to which our project of securing and abridging 
the communication with India refers, we shall confine ourselves to that 
practical portion of the inquiry. 

From the official report of the French engineers to which we have 
referred, we gather the following particulars bearing especially on the 
subject we have in hand. The Isthmus of Suez—calculating its width 
in a direct line from Suez to the Mediterranean, is about seventy-five 
English miles. To the north of Suez, the Isthmus consists of a low 
barren plain, slightly broken by hillocks of drift sand and pools. The 
plain rises towards the south, till it terminates in mountainous land, 
which shuts in the Gulph of Suez on the east and west. Between 
these ridges of mountainous land there extends, directly north of Suez, 
a valley consisting of a hollow trough, which bears all the marks of 
having been once the continued bed of the Red Sea. Having passed 
this natural or artificial mound, which confines the waters of the Red 
Sea, and which interposes between them and the commencement of the 
Canal, he comes to the first vestiges of that great ancient work, which 
extend in a direct line due north, through the trough of the valley 
described, for 133 English miles. The remains of the walls of the 
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Canal may be distinctly traced, with few exceptions through the whole 
extent of these 133 miles. These walls are fiom 5 or 6 to 15 feet in 
height, and the space between them is, as Strabo describes, as nearly 
as can be 150 feet. But the bed of the Canal has been raised by sand 
and earth, washed into it by the torrents, and a new and higher bed has 
been curiously consolidated by natural means from the effect of calea- 
reous filtrations. The French engineers dug through the fictitious bed, 
and found the real bed 4 or 5 feet beneath it. They then detected the 
artificial composition employed by the ancient engineers for retaining 
the waters, which was found to consist of a combination of moist saline 
sand, earthy clay, and gypsum. Major Head, who was examined 
before the Steam Navigation Committee, stated that he rode down the 
bed of the Old Canal for some 10 miles, and produced a section of 
it. These vestiges of the Canal disappear where it enters the basin of 
the Bitter Lakes, after a straight course of 133 miles. The surface of 
the level of the Canal is 15 feet below the high water-level of the Red 
Sea at Suez. It is quite clear that the Bitter Lakes would fill at any 
time from the Red Sea, by merely cutting a passage of a few feet in 
depth through the artificial dyke of 14 mile long, and 3 feet above the 
level of the sea, which at present interposes between the extreme 
northern point of the gulf and the mouth of the Canal. The result of 
this trivial operation, which might be effected at any time, in a few 
days, would be, that the waters of the Red Sea would flow instantly 
into the bed of the Canal, fill it, and restore it for 134 miles of its 
length; that a similar cut would fill in succession the dry Lakes El 
Timseh and El Balleh, which extend in a northerly direction almost 
to the southern end of Lake Menzaleh on the Mediterranean. It must 
be obvious that the cutting requisite to constitute a water communica- 
tion between Suez and Tineh to the East of Lake Menzaleh on the 
Mediterranean, would be an operation of trivial magnitude. 

The French engineers, in their Report, give a section of the levels of 
the district through which they propose that the line of the Canal 
should pass. 

We have described the appearance of the trough or valley extend- 
ing northwards from Suez to the basin of the Bitter Lakes. This 
trough or hollow may be traced nearly the whole way towards Lake 
Menzaleh and the Mediterranean, and has all the appearance of a 
cavity, occupied at one time by the waters of the Red Sea. It is not 
improbable that at some very distant period Africa was thus rendered 
an island by the junction of the two seas, The facilities of construct- 
ing a ship canal in this direction must be obvious from the mere primd 
facie announcement of this topographical fact. Indeed, from the 
basin of the Bitter Lakes, which terminates at the Serapeum and the 
Gorge of the Wadi Tomylat, (the ‘‘ land of Rameses,”) a series of 
lagoons, commencing at Thaubastum, the opposite eminence of that 
gorge, succeed one another in a northerly direction through the entire 
interval, as far as Lake Menzaleh and the Mediterranean. These are 
relatively as to position—the Bitter Lakes, the Lake El Timseh, the 
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Lake El Balleh, and the Lake Menzaleh. It will be obvious, as the 
French engineers state in their Report, that very little cutting of 
ground would be requisite to put the above series of lagoons, as far as 
the Mediterranean, in communication with the waters of the Red Sea. 
A glance at the large and minutely compreliensive map which accom- 
panies the topographical survey and report of the French engineers, 
(Description d’ Egypte,) is sufficient to demonstrate with what facility, 
and at what moderate expense, a navigable ship canal might be con- 
structed from the Red Sea to the Mediterranean. There is no natural 
barrier whatever any where interposed between the chain of lagoons 
we have described from Suez to the Mediterranean. To our view the 
French engineers, in the line they recommend, unnecessarily increase 
the circuit and the expense. They do not propose to follow a line ex- 
tending due north and south between the two seas: they, on the 
contrary, follow a line which extends from the basin of the Bitter Lakes 
at the Serapeum, by Moukfar, Ras el Moyeh, Dowader, and Farounah 
to Tineh. The section which they give in order to exhibit the levels 
between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, by this line, is certainly 
any thing but promising. If the section be correct, the series of for- 
midable hollows and eminences which characterise three parts of the 
line, would lead the common observer, at once, to pronounce it im- 
practicable. But the section which exhibits a circuitous line of 100 
miles is incorrect: the length of the line being given on one scale, and 
the profile of the hollows and the eminences on another scale, The 
inaccuracy may be conceived, when we state that it is in the ratio of 50 
feet to 8 miles. The other line through the series of lagoons is at once 
the most obvious, practicable, and economical.* 

The following is the estimate of the French engineers in their Report 
to Napoleon, in December, 1800, of the whole expense of re-opening 
and completing both branches of the ancient Canal from Suez to the 
Mediterranean; namely, the western branch, traversing the Wadi 
Tomylat and falling into the Nile at Belbeis, and the northern branch, 
proceeding from Suez to Tineh.t 


* Two obvious advantages of the line from Suez to Tineh (Pelusium) in a straight 
direction due north and south across the uninhabited desert, are—I1st. That it en- 
croaches on no individual rights of occupation ; and 2nd, that it may be rendered, 
under firman from the Grand Segnior, confirmed by the present Pacha’s grant, 
either in fee simple or for a specific number of years, independent of vexatious inter- 
ference by the government of Egypt, either present or to come. 

+ We have nothing to do in this proposal with re-opening the branch Canal 
through the Wadi Tomylat to Belbeis, and so to Cairo, elaborately investigated and 
recommended in the French Report. It affected their interests then, as it does those 
of Mahommed Pacha now, as the power occupying Egypt; but not the English 
mercantile interest, like that from Suez northward to Tineh. Some details of the 
ancient work may be advantageously given in a brief form in this note; since the 
whole was the combined work, in actual operation, of the ancient sovereigns and 
engineers of Egypt. The old internal Canal consisted of four sections. The first, 
consisting of 134 miles to the Bitter Lakes, has been described; the second com- 
prised the Bitter Lakes; the declivities of the basin of which, marked by shells and 
marine debris to the level of the high water-mark of the Red Sea, record a striking 
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CaNnaLs FROM Suez To tur NILE AND THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
Francs. 
Digging, banking, transport of implements. . . . . 7,868,000 
Basins, sluices, embanking piers, bridges, &c.. . . . 5,600,000 
(This item includes 1,500,000 francs for protective 
military works.) 
Expenses of encampments, including 10,000 labourers ; 
transport of provisions during 4 years, price of ground, 
superintendence, &c.. . . . . =... + + « 41,300,000 


Branch Canal from the Bitter Lakes to the Mediter- 
eee. «te eS Se SO Se SS eS See 
17,268,000 
In English money . . £ 691,000 
It will be seen from the above estimate, that the French surveyors 
and engineers estimate the expense of the Canal from the Bitter Lakes 
to Tineh, (Pelusium) on the Mediterranean, at no more than a sixth 
of the entire expense, or in round numbers, £100,000 sterling. But 
to this estimate must be added the expense of re-opening and com- 
pleting the extant Canal of Sesostris, extending for 13 miles and a 
half, to the Bitter Lakes. This expense, however, would be trivial, 

and make little addition to the general amount. 


There is one grave objection to this plan of which we are fully aware. 
It emanates chiefly from individuals trading between the coasts of 
Egypt and Syria, and from captains of ships employed off the Damietta 





fact of geological antiquity—the period when they constituted its northern limits. 
The third section turns abruptly due west, and enters the Wadi Tomylat or “ land 
of Rameses.’’ It is a valley 39 miles long by 3 wide, guarded from inclement winds 
and desert sands on the north and south by two parallel mountainous ranges, 
through the midst of the rich soil of which, augmented by deposits from the hills, 
{and producing corn in abundance, and an exuberant growth of shrubs,) a navigable 
branch of the Nile was anciently conducted. The Canal is entire in the western 
half of the valley; in the eastern it is nearly obliterated. Its vestiges are fully 
detectible. Its bottom, in which the Arab farmers raise corn, is 30 feet below the 
Red Sea level. Portions of the parapet which protected it on the north are still 
seen, ruined quays, reservoirs, and some of the aqueducts for irrigation with which it 
was connected. Three dykes traverse the Canal, due north and south, at the valley’s 
eastern and western points. The breadth of the Canal in some places reaches 260 
English feet. The fourth section of the Canal began at Abaceh, the western mouth 
of the valley, which is unimpeded by any range, and opens on a level flat of well 
irrigated country, as far as the banks of the Nile at Bubastis (Belbeis), the Delta 
and its numerous canals. It was 12 miles long, and must have run on an unob- 
structed level. But few relics of the ancient Canal are here visible, the country 
being covered by the annual floods of the Nile. It is, however, traversed by seve- 
ral ancient aqueducts. We omit the elaborate survey of the three latter sections of 
the ancient Canal, contained in the Report of the French engineers to Napoleon, 
and their proposed restoration, as irrelevant to the present inquiry. They propose 
four locks for the entire line, and a sluice for discharging the back water into the 
desert. 
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bar, and the Syro-Egyptian station generally. It amounts to this, that 
from the Rosetta side of the Delta on the West, to the extreme coast of 
Syria on the East—the regulat deposits of the Nile, and the occa- 
sional accumulation from the sands, have caused shallows to the extent 
of 7 or 8 miles belting the whole coast. 

Formidable as this objection appears at first sight, it will be found 
to give way to closer investigation. Old pilots, weather-beaten mer- 
chantmen, and hoc genus omne, may be classed among the obstructive 
species. They cannot be accused of being speculative ‘‘ overmuch,” 
They are wedded to old things; and can never see the advantage or 
possibility of anything new, They are the first to misappreciate the 
new powers for removing material difficulties, conferred on mankind 
by scientific agency. In 1836, the same class insisted on the utter 
impossibility of navigating the Red Sea, and predicted the failure of the 
Egyptian route. Heaven only knows with what coral reefs, quick- 
sands, shallows, monsoons, simooms, &c., they threatened the un- 
lucky navigator who should venture, vid Egypt, to shorten the Indian 
route. But the Red Sea is now as regularly navigated by the Suez 
steamers, as the Thames by those of Ramsgate and Margate. 

It is hardly credible, that the French engineers in 1800—men 
among the foremost of the scientific lights of the age—should have 
overlooked in their elaborate Report—accompanied with most minutely 
comprehensive charts of the whole Syro-Egyptian coasts—(see De- 
scription d’ Egypte,) should have overlooked, we say, so important a 
particular as this,—namely, that in order to make a practicable due 
north communication between Suez and the Mediterranean, there must 
be an open mouth to the navigable channel, and ready means of ac- 
cess to it. 

Referring to it, they use these emphatic words :—‘ Quelque soit 
le niveau respectif des deux mers, il sera facile aux ingenieurs Eu- 
ropéens de faire et de conserver cette communication.’"—( Description 
d’ Egypte, Etat moderne, Vol. 1., Preface Historique, p. 353.) 

It is not likely that they should have committed so great an over- 
sight in their well considered Report, made in December, 1800, to 
Napoleon ; wherein, after using the above confident terms, they con- 
clude with expressing their full participation with the First Consul, 
in chiefly regretting the convention by which the French were ex- 
cluded from Egypt, because it prevented the effectuation of their 
proposal. Was it probable that they were unaware of the difficulty 
to which we have referred ? 

In effect, it is clear that the alleged difficulty was obviously fami- 
liar to those distinguished scientific men. It must be familiar to the 
French Marine Department, as appears from the minute and elaborate 
surveys and soundings of the coast, laid down in the charts attached to 
the Report; and equally so to the co-ordinate department in this 
country, as may be readily seen by reference to the Admiralty charts. 
The information of persons on the spot is thus barely wanted, since the 
soundings of the whole Syro-Egyptian coast are comprehensively, 
minutely, and authentically given. 
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The supposed difficulty is, in reality, nothing when subjected to the 
ordinary appliances of capital, engineering skill, and scientific power. 

The truth of this allegation may be rendered clear to any unprofes- 
sional reader, with a map of Egypt and the country lying between 
Suez and Tineh on the Mediterranean to the north; and taking for 
granted the full extent of this pretensive objection—that there are 
shallows extending beyond the old Pelusiac mouth at Tineh into the 
Mediterranean for 7 or 8 miles. The charts show that the soundings are 
progressively 3 feet, 3}, 4 feet, 44, and so on, into deep water; and 
the soundings show that they are caused by moveable deposits of sand 
and soil of 2 or 3 feet deep resting on a solid substratum. 

Such are the facts relative to the locality. Now the plan of a 
navigable Canal from Suez to Tineh, of itself, and at once, goes far to 
meet the objections which they comprise. 

What is the definition of such a Canal? 

Such a Canal would be a running salt river—a Bosphorus on a 
smaller scale—with a descent in 70 miles of 30 feet—the difference 
of level between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean—with an inex- 
haustible reservoir for feeding the supply (viz. the Red Sea in the rear) 
an immense volume of water running with a steady velocity, capable of 
being regulated by the engineer, by locks and sluices at any part of the 
line from north to south. 

Now, we appeal to all geographical testimony, in every part of the 
world, whether a bar or sand-bank could sustain itself against the 
mouth of such a river, artificial or natural? We are perfectly certain 
of the answer in the negative. The fact alone of opening the commu- 
nication would keep the mouth clear, Where there is arunning stream 
of this description, a harbour can readily be formed. For this asser- 
tion’s truth we refer to all practised engineers. The only difficulty in 
forming artificial harbours is where there is no river, (as in the case of 
the south coast harbours of England now in the act of completion,) 
where the moveable shingle and sand, unsluiced by any running stream, 
block up the channel and obstruct the work. 

The French engineers in their Report to Napoleon show that they 
were quite aware of this principle ; and, accordingly, recommend the 
construction of sluices for the purpose of keeping open the channel. 
No moveable sandy deposits in the Pelusiac Bay, facing Tineh, could 
resist such a weight and volume of running water as we have described, 
accelerated or aggravated under the management of engineering 
skill, at the seaward point of the line. 

Such a communication, therefore, would form a clear channel, suffi- 
ciently deep for the access of steamers to pass at once through the 
Canal from Tineh to Suez, and vice versé. Let us grant that time 
would be required for this natural result; an artificai operation would 
produce it immediately; and this is what the French proposed to do 
by sluices under their control. Let us grant that at Tineh, the extreme 
northern point of the navigable Canal on the Mediterranean, the 
shallows caused by the accumulation of sand extend 8 miles into the 
sea, how easy would it be to carry the two lateral walls of the Canal 
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8 miles further than Tineh, into deep water. The rocky base beneath 
the moveable sand would furnish a safe substratum : the channel and 
the channel’s mouth could be instantly and constantly sluiced and 
scoured; and the 8 miles continuation of a Canal of 70 miles, would be 
no large addition to the extended labour and expense. Such an 
artificial channel would, beyond a question, remove the last shadow of 
difficulty. 

Let us examine next what would be the advantages of the navigable 
Canal proposed ? what would be the expense ? and what would be the 
outlay ? 

The distance from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea by the Suez 
Navigable Canal would be from 60 to 70 miles. The time consumed by 
a steam-boat in this transit might be averaged at two or three hours. 
What is the time now consumed in the transit through Egypt by the 
voyager from England to Bombay? and what is the nature of the 
transit? Passengers, packages and letters, after being landed at 
Alexandria, are now conveyed by the Mahoudie Canal 40 miles to At- 
feh, on the Nile. This transit consumes twelve hours, and is performed 
by a track-boat, attended by numerous inconveniences. The pas- 
sengers, goods and letters are landed at Atfeh; they are there reshipped 
and carried by steam-boat from Atfeh up the Nile to Boulac, a dis- 
tance of 120 miles. This water transit consumes 18 hours, At 
Boulac, which is the port of Cairo, the passengers, goods, and letters 
are again unshipped, and have a land transit of two miles before they 
arrive atCairo. At that capital a stoppage of 12 hours, which is con- 
sidered indispensable to the travellers, occurs. A fourth transit then 
takes place to Suez from Cairo, across the Desert. This is performed 
by vans, with two and four horses, donkey chairs (two donkies carrying 
a species of litter between them for ladies and children), and is often 
attended, owing to the scarcity of good horses, with great incon- 
veniences. The distance of this land transit is 84 miles, and consumes 
36 hours. 

The whole distance by the present line is thus 246 miles! By the 
projected line it is 60! The transit by the present line consumes 
four days! The transit by the proposed line would not consume 
more than two hours! ! 

The annexed diagram speaks conviction to the eye. No one can 
resist 80 palpable an argument as it presents. 
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But this topographical proof of the advantages of the Suez Naviga. 
ble Canal is to be taken in connection with the arithmetical proportion 
of two hours to four days, and of 60 miles to 246. Nor is this all; 
this is, in reality but a small part of its intrinsic advantages. Many 
others will attend it. Instead of a land, and river, and Desert transit, 
with all the obstructions and inconveniences of track-boats, native 
steamers, donkey chairs, and vans, shipping and unshipping, unlading 
and relading, there will be no land transit; and the whole passage 
may be made by sea from London to Bombay without stoppage. In- 
stead of four days being consumed in the Egyptian transit, two or 
three hours will only be requisite. Moreover, the 8/, 12s. expense 
caused by the present transit in Egypt, and charged to each person, 
will in future be saved by every passenger. 

These advantages resulting from the line proposed are great and 
striking. But they are principally limited to individual benefit. The 
advantages to the mercantile community would be immense, and in 
some degree inappreciable. India would be practically brought by a 
month’s voyage nearer to England than at present. The desiderated 
three days requisite for a monthly correspondence would be obtained ; 
four days would, in fact, be saved; but three, or sometimes two, 
would be sufficient. Merchants would hereafter be enabled to answer 
their correspondents in India regularly every month, and vice versd. 
That constitutes one principal advantage of the Suez Navigable Canal. 
At present the outward mail starts on the 4th of the month, while 
the homeward bound mail does not arrive till the 7th. 

But, as if to make ‘ assurance doubly sure,” we have authority for 
stating that there is a collateral project in active progress, under the 
sanction of the Austrian Government, for a steam navigation commu- 
nication from Trieste to Egypt, to facilitate the conveyance of the 
mails, passengers and goods through Germany, instead of through 
France as now, vid Marseilles. Political considerations are foreign to 
this inquiry ; but it may not be out of place to suggest, that should 
any rupture take place with France—(and who can tell how soon ?)— 
there is an obvious advantage in having another and safe line through 
Central Germany and the Austrian dominions. Independent of this 
** second string to the bow,” a rupture might stop the mail, and break 
up, for a time, our whole mercantile correspondence with India. Even, 
at present, by the ordinary courier route through Germany to Trieste, 
a steamer from the latter port to Alexandria would save another day 
or two; and to the Damietta side of the Delta (the locality of the 
Suez Navigable Canal), would save one day more. The desired 
monthly correspondence with India would thus be permanently 
secured, 

A second prospective and accessory advantage must be added. At 
present the courier route through Germany to Egypt, (vid Malta, and 
thence by steam to Alexandria,) is by Ostend—thence to Cologne— 
Triers—Carlsruhe—Stutgaid—Ulm—Kempten—the Tyrol—Inspruck 
— Brixen—Niedendorf--across the Tyrolese Alps—and through Lom- 
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bardy and the Pas de Dome to Trieste. The Trieste Steam Naviga- 
tion enterprise, to which we have referred, is partly organized under 
the sanction of the Austrian Government. We may add, from autho- 
rity, that overtures have been already made to unite the two under- 
takings in one grand line. The projectors propose to have three 
powerful steamers plying between Trieste and Alexandria—or be- 
tween Trieste and Tineh—as soon as the new Canal is completed, of 
250 horse power. This would be tantamount to 800 tons; and 40/. 
per ton being the average cost—say 30,000/. for each—the capital re- 
quired for the enterprise might be estimated, in round numbers, at 
100,000/, The present courier route has been stated. Tlie transit is 
accelerated here and there by detached railroads or branch lines; but 
in three or four years all these undertakings will be completed, and 
one uninterrupted line of railroad—now in rapid progress—will 
traverse Germany and Austria, from Hamburg to Trieste. Not only 
will more time be saved by this ‘‘ completion,’’ but passengers from 
new districts, induced by the romance of German scenery, or the mi- 
racles of Egyptian art, will be tempted to swell the number of Indian 
visiters; and finally, packages and merchandize can be conveyed with 
equal facility as the passengers and mails. 

Other advantages, derivable from the Suez Navigable Canal, will be 
obvious, or may be rendered obvious by a few brief words to the mer- 
cantile community. 

An enormous and continually increasing amount of letters is now 
conveyed through Egypt ; we have good authority for rating the num- 
ber at half a million per month. There are some few packages sent of 
a comparatively trivial character; but we may at once frankly state, 
that few India goods make the transit of Egypt, and that for the most 
part they are sent round by the Cape of Good Hope. 

We must further consider what an East India firm would gain in in- 
terest of money on a single ship, the lading of which is not unfre- 
quently worth 300,000/.; when a month’s passage, without land 
transit—without delay—without unlading or relading—would suffice 
for the India voyage, instead of ten weeks or three months. 

Again; all the large quantity of merchandize which is now sent 
from the East Indies for all the various commercial stations of the 
Levant, and which is now obliged, after being consigned direct to Lon- 
don, to be reshipped again for its destination, might be left, in future, 
in the Mediterranean, there to be distributed, at a great saving of time 
and freight, instead of coming on to London. 

What would be the outlay requisite for completing the Suez Navi- 
gable Canal? What would be the returns for the invested capital ?— 
These are the next practical questions which we propose briefly to 
answer. 

We have shown that the French engineers, in their report to Napo- 
leon, in 1800, calculate the expense of the Suez Navigable Canal, 
from the Bitter Lakes, at about 100,000. English money. To this 
must be added the expense of re-opening and completing the old 
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Canal from Suez to the Bitter Lakes; and finally, the expense of con- 
tinuing the embankment of the Canal at Tineh, for eight miles, into 
deep water. Let us take the outlay at the estimate of an experienced 
and eminent engineer, used to the locality, at 150,0007. What is that 
sum in comparison to the large funds invested in so many minor and 
problematical undertakings—in reference to its advantages to British 
commerce and its certain large returns ? 

There can be no question of this—that were British capital and 
capitalists now located in Egypt, the undertaking would be, without 
delay, commenced and completed ; and there would be no occasion 
for the supererogatory addition of this appeal to the impulses of com- 
mon interest and the dictates of common sense. 

Could the district line for the Suez Navigable Canal be obtained ? 
Could it be retained? Could it be permanently secured ?—These are 
questions which concern the security of the investment, and which 
claim reply. 

We have full authority for saying that the district line of the pro- 
posed Canal could be readily purchased for a term or in fee simple, of 
the Pacha, by any legitimate body of British capitalists. He would 
be willing, for his own sake, to make the grant, and to receive an in- 
terest in the tonnage dues by way of compensation. In obtaining this 
grant, (or indefinite lease,) it would be requisite for further security to 
obtain a firman from his Sovereign Superior. But we believe we 
may explicitly state that in this, also, there would be no difficulty to 
apprehend, 

The district line proposed would have the advantage of being an in- 
dependent line passing laterally by the extreme edge of the Pacha’s 
civilized dominions —intruding on no occupants— interfering with no 
established rights or regulations—and, therefore, being under the un- 
qualified control of the capitalists embarked in the undertaking. 

An objection has been vaguely made as to the practicability of keep- 
ing the Canal on this line clear from the accumulation of desert sands 
or the attacks of desert tribes: but as these evils were guarded against 
under the Pharaohs and Ptolemies, they could be equally averted or 
obviated now. A line of superintendents, like the police of railroads, 
would probably be deemed requisite, in conjunction with the Pacha’s 
military police. But this would be barely necessary. For indepen- 
dent of this guarantee, progressing civilization—which must be at- 
tracted by a navigable and commercial high-road—would not on!y 
engender a new vegetation, but create a new population sufficient to 
repel and circumscribe the inroads of desert sands and of Arab ma- 
rauders. Indeed, no accumulation of sand could take place in a marine 
river, having the volume and current of the Suez Navigable Canal. 
Stones of a moderate size would be swept into the ocean by such a 
current—much more the slight and irregular deposits of sand which 
might be blown towards it by the desert. As to the last, dredging 
would prevent the slightest chance of accumulation. 

We have stated the amount of capital required for the project. Now 
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as to the returns. They must be considered under two points of view ; 
—Ist, by comparison with the returns now produced or producible 
by the existing transit through Egypt; and 2ndly, by the returns deri- 
vable from the whole trade of British India being diverted by the com- 
mand of a new navigable access—to the Red Sea passage, from its 
present circuitous and dilatory course round the Cape of Good Hope. 

The net profit obtained by the capitalists who have purchased the 
transit trade through Egypt of Messrs. Raven and Hill, and who now 
farm it, cannot, we believe, be rated at more than 6000/. per annum, 
This may be readily explained. No packages of moment now pass 
through Egypt. The present returns for passengers—about 2000 
per annum—are not large: and although an immense and increasing 
number of letters—we believe half a million per month—now pass 
through Egypt, no postage is charged on them, and consequently no 
revenue raised, 

It is estimated by the present Farmers of the transit trade through 
Egypt, that (making deductions for some classes of letters) a postage 
of 2d. would bring them in a revenue of 40,000/. per annum. Such 
a postage, which might be now objected to on the score of the present 
lingering and uncertain transit through Egypt, would be readily paid 
for the equivalent of secure and rapid transit offered bythe Suez Na- 
vigable Canal. 

But in looking to returns for capital embarked, the above would be 
a narrow and mistaken view of the results. A tonnage duty on all 
shipping passing the Canal, would constitute the natural basis of the 
principal revenue. The other sources to which we have referred, can 
only be regarded as minor accessories. 

A new and unimpeded transit such as we have described—saving the 
trouble and expenditure of lading and unlading—saving money in 
outlay —saving six weeks’ interest of money on cargoes often averaging 
values from 100,0002. to 300,000/.—would not have to solicit or attract 
favour, but would command the market. 

It is no exaggeration to predict, that at least one third of the mer- 
chandize now conveyed by the Cape of Good Hope would flow into this 
new channel ; and that if so, a moderate tonnage duty, which the Di- 
recting Capitalists of the Suez Navigable Canal would be entitled to levy 
on all shipping passing and repassing the Isthmus, would, setting aside 
the minor sources of revenue to which we have referred, and which 
alone pay a not inadequate interest for the amount of capita! required, 
return princely revenues, 

We should swell the extent of these remarks beyond the limits 
allotted to us in a publication devoted to the consideration of all the 
most important topics of the day, were we to bring under the eye of our 
mercantile readers, the statistical details of the whole amount of Great 
Britain’s East India trade. They may be readily obtained and in- 
spected. Theinspection will demonstrate the certainty of large returns 
for the expenditure; ove realized or realizable now with reference to 
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to the present* transit trade through Egypt ; the other realizable to an 
immense amount on the completion of this all but sovereign com- 
mercial undertaking. 

One fact connected with the recent India arrival, though little 
noticed, is full of important associations. The last communication 
came in 33 days. The communication between Bombay and London, 
by way of Egypt, now occupies a steady average of from 33 to 35 days. 
We cannot but regard this eventful result as one of the greatest 
triumphs of modern scientific discovery; whether we look at the 
entire amount and extent of the time and distance saved, or to the 
deep importnnce of the accelerated communication in a social or in- 
tellectual—in a political or commercial point of view. What is in 
reality the fact? It is the announcement of a miraculous feat in 
scientific discovery, which, if it had been ventured to be predicted in 
the time of the ‘* wisdom of our ancestors,” would have sounded like 
the prohibited language of witchcraft, or the ambitious dream of a 
magician. India practically (for a saving of time to all purposes of 
use, is tantamount to saving of distance) is brought nearer to Great 
Britain by many thousand miles—certainly, upon an average, bya 
saving of not less than two thirds of the whole interval previously 
occupied in the communication. These advantages, great as they 
are, would be augmented twofold, by the proposed Suez Navigable 
Canal, There can be little doubt that, if the French remained in Egypt, 
with Napoleon Bonaparte at the head of the government, this project 
would have been long since carried into effect. The expense is so 
inconsiderable, compared with the magnificent result, that the wonder 
is that it has not since been carried into effect. In the anticipation of 
all long-sighted statesmen, Egypt will eventually fall to the lot of 
England. When the Turkish Empire falls to pieces, Egypt will be her 
share of the débris, in the division of the spoil with France and Russia. 
The possessor of India could allow no other occupant of its African 
Route and Barrier. Were English capitalists now located in Egypt, 
there would be no necessity for this appeal. The project—in spite of 
imaginary or real difficulties—would certainly be undertaken, and as 
certainly be accomplished. As it is, the ‘‘ Merchant Princes” who 
may undertake it, will accomplish the greatest commercial victory 
since the discovery of America. By making Africa an island, the 
engineer who effects it will produce one of the greatest and most be- 
neficial of commercial revolutions—realize princely fortunes for all 


* At the close of the last Session, Dr. Bowring moved for ‘‘ Returns of the Cost, 
Outfit, and Annual Disbursement of the East India Company’s Suez Mail Packet 
Steamers in Coals, Wages, Provisions, Engineering, Expenses of Coal Depdts, &c.’’ 
Also for ‘‘ Returns of the Amount of Postage received by Government homewards 
and outwards during 1842.’’ The latter returns were not made up, and have not 
yet therefore been presented to Parliament. The former, in consequence of Dr. 
Bowring’s motion, were laid before the House; and our Readers can see them in 
print by order of the House, July 3, 1843, but they are too voluminous to extract. 
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concerned, and invest his brows with an imperishable wreath of re- 
nown through all future ages. 

Now is the time, if ever, for effecting a communication with India, 
which shall not only be splendid in theory, but utilitarian in practice ; 
which shall not only be expeditiously profitable, but permanently 
secure : a communication which cannot fail of diffusing new wants and 
beneficial refinements throughout British India; and of illimitably in- 
creased trade, and consequent wealth throughout England ; while it 
will confer permanent and general advantages on the whole civilized 
world. Messrs. Baring, as a mercantile house, have long enjoyed the 
‘on dit” circulated of them in France, that they have determined to 
cut through the Isthmus of Panama, If done, it must be by some 
magnificent-princely-merchant firm like theirs, How glorious were it 
for them to lend themselves to this amelioration of the Earth—this 
progress of civilization—this spread of the pure Faith. What renown 
could equal his, who had divided continents, and given them every in- 
sular advantage—who, bestriding like a Colossus the Earth—could 
point to the Western and Eastern Hemispheres, and say — 


Jam freta juncta fretis cernunt Occasus et Ortus 
Bis duo per terras comperiere vias. 








CRITICAL SKETCHES. 


Art. XII.—The History of Etruria. PartI. By Mrs, Hamilton 
Gray. London: Hatchard. 1843. 


Erruria! Egypt! India! What associations of the past do they 
awaken ! what secrets do their unread histories contain! what marvels 
that would astound both the antiquarian and the historian, and equally 
demonstrate their ignorance and presumption! Among other marvels, 
certainly not the least of our time, is the present work,—the History of 
Etruria, by a lady. We have read of a female professor that veiled her 
charms, lest they might injure the abstract doctrines she taught—might 
distract her pupils, and destroy the ideal in the beautiful, or rather 
make the beautiful too much the ideal. This was an evidence to the 
powers of woman, even on abstract points; but this has been confirmed 
wonderfully by Dacier, De Chatelet, De Stael, Rahel, our Mrs, So- 
merville, and lastly, in as difficult a branch, or nearly so, by Mrs. Ha- 
milton Gray. For the present, we shall do little more than glance at the 
Work before us, preferring to discuss at greater length the interesting 
subject of Etruria on some future occasion. The first notices of the 
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Etruscans are from Hesiod and Homer, who call them the mighty 
Tyrseni, and say they lived in the days of the Demigods, which abun- 
dantly marks their antiquity. Mrs. H. Gray considers that the Tyr- 
rheni, or Rasena, arrived in Italy in 1250, B.C. ; their own records and 
the Greek prove them to have been a powerful people about 1180, B.C. 
Dionysius contradicts Herodotus, who says they called themselves 
Turrheni: he affirms that Rasena was their proper appellation among 
themselves. The word Turrheni, Miiller and Niebuhr suppose to be de- 
rived from their chief Tarchon, Herodotus is the solitary testimony as 
to whence they came, 1, 94. Livy confirms him, by fixing them in 
Umbria. This country, 1200, B.C., included all the land between the 
Apennines and the lower sea. Livy states that they were a great colo- 
nizing nation, Their language appears to be a branch of the Pheeni- 
cian or Assyrian, with some mixture of Egyptian, Greek and Oscan. 
Their numerals are remains of the Zend or arrow-headed character. 
Niebuhr conceived that they were Mexicans. Mrs. H. Gray considers 
that they came from the great city of Resen, or RSN, writing simply 
the root, the capital of Aturia, in the land of Assyria, Resen is men- 
tioned in Gen. 10, 12. ‘* Out of that land (the land of Shinar) went 
forth Assur, and builded Nineveh, and the city Rehoboth and Calah, 
and Resen, between Nineveh and Calah, the same is a great city.” 
Such, 1460 years before Christ, was the testimony of the Melech of 
Israel to the magnificence of the early home of the Etrurian. It was a 
great city then; great, apparently beyond Nineveh. From the simi- 
larity between the Egyptians and Rasena, a colony from Resen, was 
probably there located, which ultimately came from Africa to Egypt. 
Though absorbed in the Roman glory at a later period, almost to ex- 
tinction of their name,—such were the Etrurians. Among the singular 
traditions preserved by Diodorus, of the Hyksos, or Shepherd kings, 
one is, that 240,000 of them deserted their king, and settled in Ethi- 
opia, where Pharaoh gave them land, and where they lived 300 years 
in the town of Esar. The name of Tarchun is African. Tahraka, or 
Tirhaka, or Tarchun was an Ethiopian king of Egypt. The Hyksos 
were all of them finally driven out of Egypt. Four of their exits are 
pretty well ascertained. Any one who looks on Etrurian monuments, 
will trace a strong Egyptian analogy. Were the Etrurians, then, of 
the Hyksos race? To what conclusions, worthy of the deepest re- 
searches of a Bunsen, a Humboldt, or a Niebuhr, does not this train 
of thought lead! One of these Titans is dead, the other living ; but 
his thoughts are in the distant west: the other lives, but the value of 
such men is soon found out; and the statesman and antiquary, the 
ruler of what is, and the diver into what has been, are to a certain 
extent of different vocation. 

Etruria needs the powerful condensation of a mighty mind to illus- 
trate her Past from monuments that are yet present. Ad interim, the 
reading world will peruse Mrs. Hamilton Gray’s works, which are epen 
to all, in their native elegance, with the deepest interest, To resume 
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our comment : Tarchon, the Etrurian leader, landed near Tarquinia or 
Gravisca. Hence they colonized widely. He professed to derive all 
the laws by which he regulated the colony, from Tages. We need not 
add that divination owes its origin in Rome to the Etrurians, or give 
Tanaquil as a quotation. Tarchon took the Pelasgic towns of Agylla and 
Alsium, Pisa, Faleria, and Fescennium, and the Umbro-Pelasgic cities 
of Perugia and Cortina. He won most of his settlements from the 
Umbri. Who were they? The Umbri were native Italians, regular 
colonists from Istria, Carinthia, or Dalmatia, who attacked the Sikeli, 
the first known inhabitants, and drove them southward in Italy. The 
Pelasgi, who had intruded themselves in Italy, were at continual strife 
with this nation. The Umbri had 300 towns when the Etrurians 
attacked them, Dionysius gives their singular treaty with the Rasena, 
l. 6, s. 95. 

Our authoress next investigates the difficult origin of the Pelasgi. 
Three generations before the Trojan War the Pelasgi had twice sent 
out colonies from Greece or Thessaly into Italy. But two generations 
after that war they were overwhelmed by a foreign power. They were 
probably another branch of the Hyksos migrations. 

Mrs. Gray next proceeds to the etymologies of Pisa, Fiesole, and 
other cities, and clearly shews their Oriental origin from Assyrian 
elements in the Etrurian tongue. ‘Tages, the legislator, from whom 
Tarchon received his laws, a genius with a child's body and a man’s 
head, who expired as soon as he had sung forth the system of his future 
government to Tarchon, is next considered. Surely there is great un- 
detected analogy between the song of Moses ere he died, that grand 
recapitulation of all his law and miracles, and this lawgiver, though 
the analogy does not seem to present itself to Mrs. H. Gray. Miiller 
called the Institutions, the Leviticus of the Etruscans, He was the 
great teacher of augury according to Cicero. Tarchon, in his own 
person, exercised the functions of king, augur, and priest, offices which 
were divided among his successors and the Feciales, the Lucumo, and 
the several classes of the Etruscan people. Augury was purely Etrus- 
can. The Haruspex, though of the high caste, a Lucumo, was inferior 
in dignity to the augur. The Lucumoes were the Etruscan peers. 
Any of them were eligible for sovereigns. The following ppints are well 
worthy of the attention of the classical student. 

The sacred number among the Etrurians is 10. _Isopolity prevailed 
in Etruria to a great extent; if not a citizen, the Isopolite was, like 
Espartero, an honored guest of the state; we beg his Excellency’s 
pardon, he is now, we presume, free of the City of London ; does this 
make him a citizen, or an Isopolite? The priestly Lucumoes, how- 
ever, maintained an hereditary priesthood, like the Brahmins, The 
mintage of Etruria is prior to the foundation of Rome. The Jesuits’ 
museum at Rome, contains forty Italian mints anterior to Romulus. The 
Etruscan has on one side a head of Janus, on the other a prow, their 
noblest invention probably, Janus was supposed to look back on their 
origin and to preside over their state. A living illustration of two stages 
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of beings very different from Mr. Carlisle’s ‘* Past and Present,” which 
has nothing to do with either, and will not have much to do with futu- 
rity. For the above points and numerous others, Italy was indebted to 
Tarchon. The Tarquinian Lucumo’s grave has been once seen by 
Carlo Avolta of Corneto. ‘‘ On removing a few stones from the upper 
part of a sepulchre, he beheld the warrior crowned with gold and 
clothed in armour. His shield, sword, and arrows were by his side.”’ 
Another moment, and all was dust. Amid other evidences of their 
Assyrian origin, the Etruscans always wrote from right to left, leaving 
out vowels, and gradually using them indifferently one for another. 
This wholly excludes a Greek origin to the nation. The inventions 
ascribed to the Etruscans amid many more, are the trumpet, the shield, 
the phalanx, fortification, the prow, the anchor, plays, theatres, horse 
races, fictile vases, and coins. There can be no question that as a 
nation, in all matters affecting antiquity or elegance, that they stand 
high amid the nations; and we are obliged to the lady who has drawu 
aside the veil that concealed them from common vision, 








Arr. XIII.—Faust. A Tragedy. 2nd Part. By J. W. Von Goethe. 
Translated by Jonathan Birch, Esq. London. 1843, 


Avyortuer translation of Faust is the natural exclamation! We have 
just had Mr. Gurney’s, how many more? Patience, gentle readers, at 
present we know of only three more, but this will not be att. The 
work before us is of magnificent size, and far exceeds in this particular 
most of its predecessors. It contains also an ingenious statement of the 
poem, describing Goethe’s plan, possibly rather better than he himself 
conceived it. Still a feeling, that the grand virtuous aim which should 
constitute the beauty of every poem, is wanting in the Faust, will ever 
subsist. Goethe and Schiller were not believers, and nothing, how- 
ever exquisite their poems, can supply this desideratum. Mr. Birch has 
felt this, and has wisely made his author approach as near as possible, 
to the true source of popularity. We perfectly agree with the view 
that the bond between Faust and Mephistophiles is null, as that of 
Shylock with Antonio, because the conditions of advance, the satis- 
fying human desire, can be fulfilled by nothing demoniacal. Man's 
mind is the ‘* Ebenbild der Gottheit,” and therefore endless aspiration 
must be the result, and this must task the evil power beyond his means 
to gratify. The moment man became a living soul, with that soul 
breathed into him from God, though ‘‘ lo profondo Infimo gli riceve,” 
it cannot dim his endless appetency. The proper theory of Faust is 
evidently this, but Goethe does not always keep it clear before his own 
vision, still less before his readers. In many passages to which we have 
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turned, the version before us exhibits great fidelity, and the roughness 
of the German is given ‘‘con amore.” We shall have repeated occasions 
to refer to it, and we shall therefore at present refrain from any selec- 
lions. 


Art. XIV.—Rome under Paganism, and as it appears under the 
Popes. London: Madden. 1843. 


Tue work before us is evidently the production of a mind of consi- 
derable taste and feeling. The animated manner in which historic 
scenes and persons are given, has sometimes perfectly astounded us by 
its verisimilitude. A strong religious sentiment is maintained through- 
out, and the author evidently hangs with delight over Bede and many 
antient Fathers, who rest in peace. He has not been slow to avail him- 
self in his progress of a rich mass of antient materials; nor to incorpo- 
rate Guizot, and various other distinguished modern writers, as de- 
fenders of the Church of the Middle Ages. We shall not enter into 
any controversy with him, feeling fully assured that any Christian 
writer of his own deep power, who traces out the scenes in which the bit- 
terest sneer of Gibbon is apparent, must do good, and we have no 
objection to occasionally view the clear opposites to our own no- 
tions, for they are often strengthened by what is meant to shake and 
enfeeble them. The maps of Modern and Antient Rome are the same as 
those published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge ; 
the Restoration of the Forum is from the design of Mr. Cockerell, and 
‘« Rome as it became,”—and from what cause? we might well ask the 
intelligent author,—is from a nameless artist. We wish the author all 
the comfort his perfected labours can bestow on him, and we think they 
will far exceed the delights described in his preface, in the noble extract 
from Livy. He has assuredly sources of higher and sweeter abstraction 
within him than ever lighted on the Patavnian. 








Arr. XV.—Modern Painters; their Superiority in the Arts of 
Landscape Painting to all the Ancient Masters, proved by examples 
from the Works of Modern Artists ; especially from those of J. 
M. W. Turner, Esq. R.A. By a Graduate of Oxford. Smith and 
Elder, Cornhill, 1843. 

Tue work before us is a bold and not altogether unsuccessful effort to 

negative the superiority of antient art in landscape painting over 

modern. Assuredly, when we look at E. Landseer, Constable, Stan- 
field, Collins, Callcot, and Turner, something of the spirit that 
led to the exclamation, ‘‘ Ed Io anche son pittore,” breaks forth. 

Martin, too, whatever his defects, cannot be denied the merit of 

the mightiest master of space that has ever yet appeared. Still we 
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cannot think Prout, or any artist that we have yet seen, equal to Ca- 
naletti; but taking the British School—bereft as it is of National 
patronage—unsupported by cathedral architecture, using painting as 
a sister art—the houses of our nobility and gentry, without embellish- 
ments for the most part from the arts of design—the marvel is at the 
maximum produced, and not the minimum. 

The recent exhibition of the Cartoons has further demonstrated that 
the latent talent exceeded the developed—the great and known men 
producing little, the unknown and insignificant much. With respect to 
the hero of the book before us, Mr. Turner, we have never entertained 
but one opinion of him, and that is, that he is unequalled in some of 
his efforts, by any artist, ancient or modern. We hear him daily 
abused, but we see the abusers lingering again and again in the Exhi- 
bition Room around the pictures of this master. There is often great 
fault in his colouring, but who can forget the blaze of light in the 
‘* Venice,” and numerous other pictures, that almost looked like dia- 
monds in hue, compared to the inexpressive, washy effects of most pic- 
tures around them. We regret that an artist like Turner should play 
with the public too often, but we are quite of opinion that he should 
draw his inspiration from purer sources than popular taste; and yet 
think this might be appeased at little cost, if any, by this master, who 
is deeply indebted to the elegant and refined advocacy of the gentle- 
man who has composed the work before us. Mr. Turner would be 
deeply benefited were he to read and follow the advice given him 
at the close of this work. We trust he will attempt pictures on a 
larger scale, with a certainty that they will stand for centuries, from 
the endurance of the colours and material employed. 
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Arr. XVI.— Tales of the Colonies; or the Adventures of an Emi- 
grant. Edited by a late Colonial Magistrate. In 3 Vols. London : 
Saunders and Otley. 1840. 


Tue volumes before us will bear the test of scrutiny well, when applied 
to the picture of life contained in them, and are evidently the work of 
one who understood the task he had undertaken—to describe a Settler's 
Life. They far exceed ‘‘ The Home in the Far West ” of Mrs. Clavers ; 
for they are written, though struggling with superior difficulties, with 
the same light and buoyant spirit, yet with even more of bonhomie 
and resignation. The description of character in Crab and others, for 
example, equal some of Miss Sedgwick’s or Cooper’s best portraitures 
of wild life. The fights with the Bushrangers, and other incidents, are 
given with great vividness. The efforts, the honourable efforts of 
Thornley, to maintain himself in his difficult position,—his adventures 
umong the Savages,—the details of the Bushranger’s life, and his awful 
death, are worthy the best touches of even the Author of the ** Gipsey.” 
The chapters 15 and 16, Vol. I], on the Convict System, should be 
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read by all. It is certainly matter of great difficulty, though one can 
see the evils of Macquarie Harbour, to devise an efficient remedy. 
Kindness, however, even to the worst of our kind, seems not without 
benefit; and certainly, that condition of life when man stands without 
hope of amelioration of his lot, must be bad, not only conditionally, but 
theoretically and practically. The description of Thornley’s gradual 
advance to Wealth and Independence is well marked. They seem to 
steal on him as unexpectedly as the marriageable state of his daughter. 
We commend this work, and to some extent we can say ‘* crede ex- 
perto,” to our Readers. All who seek for a picture of the difficulties 
that beset the path of enterprize,—all who love to see it crowned with 
success, and who are anxious to set about the best means for the end, 
should certainly read the ‘‘ Tales of the Colonies,” which are invaluable 
to the Australian Settler. 





Art. XVII.-—-Thesaurus Hymnologicus sive Hymnorum Canticorum 
Sequentiarum circa Annum MD, usitatarum Collectio Amplissima. 
Carmina collegit, apparatu critico ornavit, veterum interpretum 
notas selectas suusque adjecit. Herm. Adalbert Daniel, Ph. Dr. 
Tomus Primus, Hymnos continens. Halis: Anton. 1841. 


Ir is necessary briefly to notice this important collection, because it 
was not done when the work was published ; but our space will not 
allow us to enter into its merits. It will be found a very valuable as 
well as a very curious and learned work ; and the various readings be- 
tween the Roman Breviary and the old MS. and printed books are 
sometimes of a very interesting character. 

We did not contemplate making any extracts, but the following hymn 
to St. Charlemagne ! deserves commemoration :— 


CCCCXXV. De S. CAROLO MAGNO. p- 305. 


O Rex orbis triumphator, Devotosque Christo dicas 
Terre regum imperator, Et rebelles ense uecas. 
Tui gregis nostri coetus 


* oe Oh! quam dignus verna coelis, 
Pios audi, pie, fletus. 1 8 


Servus prudens et fidelis, 
Cujus prece mors fugatur Urbe turri se munivit 
Languor cedit, vita datur, Et ad pacis locum ivit. 
Qui de petrA ducis undas, 


: Ergo rupem ferro fode, 
Et baptismo gentes mundas. 


Fontem vivum nobis prode, 
Arte duros et natura Ora prece pid Deum, 
Frangis muros prece dura, Et fac pium nobis eum. 

This remarkable composition we do not remember ever to have seen 
before ; and certainly, the worthy Emperor had no idea that he should 
be sung in such strains so many centuries after his decease. 
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Art. XVIII.— Neuere Geschichte der Deutschen von der Reformation 
bis zur bundes-Acte. Von Karl Adolf Menzel, &c. &c. &c. 
Zehnter: Banddie Zeit Karls VI. und die Anfange Friedrich’s II. 
Breslau: Grass, Barth and Co. 1843. 


Weare very glad to see that this extensive and valuable history is making 
progress. M. Menzel appears to have paid very great attention to the 
character and effects of the German Reformation ; and his profound 
knowledge of this subject is developed very advantageously in the 
volume before us. 

——— 


ENGLISH WORKS (NOT REPRINTS) PUBLISHED ABROAD. 


Arr. XIX.—On Punishments and Prisons. By His Royal Highness, 
Oscar, Crown Prince of Sweden and Norway. Translated from the 
second Swedish edition, by A. May. London: Smith, Elder and 
Co. Stockholm: A. Bonnier. 1842. pp. viii., 162, 8vo. 


Ir is interesting to observe the increasing progress among our country- 
men of the literature of the North. The names of Tegner, Ingemann, 
Bremer, and others are now no longer confined to the Baltic and Ger- 
man provinces ; thev are also familiar in the saloons of London, and 
the back settlements of America. 

Indeed it is astonishing that we should have been shut out from this 
field so long. It is rich and unhackneyed, and will well repay all our 


labours. 

The work now noticed cannot but be useful wherever it is known. 
Its tone, especially, is admirable. To Mr. May, its conscientious trans- 
lator, we must render our warmest thanks {or the fidelity and talent 
with which he has accomplished his task. It is but too seldom that 
prose translations, commonly only awkward paraphrases, are so ably 
executed. 

As the Crown Prince’s book may now be obtained in London, we 
will confine ourselves to an extract or two, sufficient to describe its 
tendency and character. The following paragraph cannot be too 
highly praised :— 

‘* But the official care in the improvement of the prisons, how well soever it may 
be arranged, and although exercised in the most philanthropic spirit, requires, 
nevertheless, the support of society, and municipal assistance. Without these it 
will always be insufficient, and may possibly in time degenerate to an injurious par- 
tiality. The question of the correction and improvement of our fallen fellow 
creatures, touches the great branches of the state too nearly not to be embraced by 
all its members. It is only by that means that a beneficent link can be retained 
between the public and the house of correction. The criminal must be condemned 
to lose his freedom, and to be separated from society, in order to put it out of his 
power to injure, and be restored, if possible, by means of a rational punishment, to 
reflection and to better purposes, but society must, with tender sympathy and ma- 
ternal care, follow even its misled children. The solitary cell ought to be inacces- 
sible to the outer world, but not to the admonishivg and instructing voice of the 
philanthropist. JZ was in prison and ye visited me, say the Scriptures; may this 
heavenly doctrine not be lost, but manifest itself in action! It is not enough to 
complain of disorders and crimes committed, to show sometimes a childish fear for 
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a dreaded violation of justice, but draw back from all participation when any claim 
is made on exertions or activity on our part. The evil cannot be conjured away, 
either by the dead letter of the author, or by the public condemnation ; it must be 
attacked at the root with earnestness and determination.”’ * 


As the Crown Prince recommends the Solitary System, it may be 
useful to extract his description of the cells he would adopt :— 


‘‘(a.) To be inhabited only during the night, or at most for twenty-four hours. 
For this purpose the Auburn cell seems perfectly sufficient, being 7} feet long, 44 
broad, and 7 high. The space in cubic feet will be 2334. In order to distinguish 
them from the two others, I will call them the smail cells. 

‘*(b.) To be inhabited at most one year. These ought to be so calculated with 
regard to size and possible ventilation, that the prisoner’s health cannot suffer any 
injury. Asa guide for the space which is determined for each patient in the 
Prussian military hospitals, the following calculation is taken :— 

‘* Length of the bedstead ° ° - 6 feet } 9 feet 
For a passage at the foot . re fe 
Breadth of the bedstead . F - = 
Space on both sides ‘ ° . ae 
Height of the room . “ , © FB 45 
Which makes ° ° - 540 cubic feet 

“ As the cell cannot have this height without great expense, and the prisoner 
requires more plain space than a sick man, the following dimensions may be taken 
as the most applicable :— 

“* Length . - 10 feet 
Breadth ‘ ‘ ‘ a. ie 
Height ‘ ‘ ‘ o: , ie 
Making ‘ “ : ‘ - 540 cubic feet. 

‘This kind I call the middling cells. 

“(e.) For the confinement of the prisoner for a longer period, even for six 
years. 

‘* These cells ought to be so large that they not only contain sufficient space not 
to endanger the prisoner’s health, but also necessary room for his work and for 
some exercise. 

‘* According to the experience gained in other countries, the following dimensions 
seem to be the most applicable, viz. :— 

“* Length ° . - 13 feet 
Breadth . ° . ° . 2s 
Height = i ‘ 1 
The cell will then contain 1170 cubic feet. 

‘‘ This kind of cell will be called large cells.”’+ 

Our last extract refers to a subject of great importance :— 

“« Respecting the above-mentioned important charge, of preparing the reception 
of the liberated prisoners again into society, a feeling of morality degenerated to 
implacability, ought not to repulse his contrition, or suppress his good intentions, 
but his return to evil must be prevented by his being enabled to obtain honest em- 
ployment. Here is an extensive field for communal and private exertion. After 
the law has executed the punishment, and the state has taken care of the inward 
improvement, it is the business of the citizen to offer a helping hand to the indi- 
vidual restored to freedom. Both charity and prudence urge this, for it is the 
noblest and the safest means of preventing new crimes. The subject is very exten- 
sive; it is nearly allied with the question of the poor-laws and the want of legal 
protection, (laga férsvar). But as the particular examination of these questions 
does not lie within the limits of the present work, it should form the subject ofa 


separate treatise.’’ t 


* Page 89. tT Page 93-95. }$ 144-5. 
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Art. XX.— Considerations on the Present State of Navigation by 
Steam. By Sir John Ross, C.B., K.C.S.K.,5S.A., &c. Stock- 
holm: 1843, p. 29, 8vo. 


Tue above work by our distinguished countryman is dedicated to Ad- 
miral Sir George Cockburn, and contains first the ‘‘ Considerations ” 
in question, and next the Captain's Article on the same subject, pub- 
lished in Blackwood'’s Magazine, April, 1827. The latter is of course 
well known to our readers. 

After some introductory strictures and mentioning his book on Naval 
Tactics, &c. Sir John proceeds :— 


‘¢ T was indeed aware when J published the said treatise, that circumstances 
might materially vary my opinions on the subject, particularly as regards naval 
warfare and the defence of the nation. I described that the limits as to the size of 
that powerful machine had not yet been decided, neither had the size of the ship 
been determined on; and when, at the meeting of the General Society for the 
Advancement of Science, at Bristol, I ventured to contradict Dr. Lardner’s opinion, 
namely, ‘ that no steam-ship, however large, could proceed from England to Ame- 
rica without a supply of coals at the Western Islands,’ which was in two years after- 
wards fully disproved by the performance of the ‘Great Western.’ The ‘ Prince 
Albert,’ of 120 guns, is now building at Woolwich by that able naval architect, Mr. 
Lang ; and every naval officer must rejoice at the high compliment so justly paid to 
His Royal Highness ; but I venture to predict that if this noble ship is built without 
the application of steam, she will be the last ever built without it in Great Britain. 
Indeed, it requires only two or three years’ war to prove the absurdity of building 
large ships of the line at such a tremendous expense. But I am now coming to the 
real object of this short essay, which is to point out the present state of the case as 
regards the safety of the nation, the protection of the commerce and colonies, repel- 
ling the attack, or of attacking the enemy; and when it is considered that every 
maritime nation is now trying to rival us in naval ascendancy, it will be admitted 
that it is a question of the utmost importance. I have already said that, since the 
publication of my last treatise, wonderful improvements have been made in the 
steam-engine and in the construction of steam-ships ; but commensurate with these 
improvements, that of gunnery, the invention of destructive missiles, or projectiles, 
has kept pace, if not surpassed them—circumstances that materially change the 
aspect of affairs. While it was almost decided that the large 1800 tons steam-fri- 
gates, with 600 horses’ power, were the superior force, the question arises, at what 
comparative distance can she be fortified against the destructive effects of a bomb- 
cannon? From experiments I have seen, one shot, at the distance of 600 yards, 
from a 100lb. bomb cannon, will be sufficient to send hors de combat a steamer of 
any size. Thus it follows, that if a small steamer of fifty tons, or one just sufficient 
to carry a heavy bomb-cannon, can be fortified against the effects of these destruc- 
tive missiles, so as to be proof against their effects, at a third less distance than a 
steam-frigate of 1000 tons, she, or three such, are a superior force to the frigate at 
probably one-fourth of the expense. I am now stating facts from actual experiments 
made, that the small steamer of 50 tons can be fortified to resist shot at a much 
shorter distance than a large one; the theory of which is, that the curve necessary 
for covering a small vessel is of a smaller longitudinal radius than the large one, 
and therefore not so flatly opposed in ¢he centre to the direction of the shot ; but 
even were that not the case, I shall prove that the small steamers have the advan- 
tage. First, one large steam-frigate costs £60,000; three small ones cost, at 
£2000 each, £6000. The large steamer will have the advantage in speed, and will 
therefore be able to come up with and attack the small ones, but she cannot attack 
them all at once ; and when the small ones find the large ones at a convenient dis- 
tance, they will spread and begin the attack from different points of the compass, 
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the large ship is more likely to get the first shot than the small one, as being both 
a larger object and as being attacked at three points, instead of her opponent’s one ; 
and if one shot is sufficient to destroy the ship or her moving power, it evidently 
follows that the value of £6000 in three small vessels, is superior to £60,000 in one 
large one. Again, as to the defence of a coast, the three small vessels may defy the 
approach of a large one, especially in such shoal water as will float the small and 
not the large vessel. To build bomb-cannon batteries along the coast of England 
would be as useless as it would be an expensive method of protecting the nation ; 
but ports of refuge for steamers, protected by batteries, will be absolutely necessary. 
Dover, Dungeness (E. side), Sleaford (or Newhaven), Brighton, St. Helen’s, and 
Portland should all be made ports of refuge by means of breakwaters,* under which 
small steamers could lie, and be ready to attack or repel any invading force, or 
assume any required position upon the coast ; but if the number of small steamers 
were increased to the value or cost of the large one, you would at once have thirty 
steamers, each carrying one heavy bomb-cannon. Then will any one insist that one 
large steamer could contend against such a mob? The moment that one shot from 
the most fortunate had destroyed her moving power, she would immediately be 
destroyed by the rest. As for covering a ship of the line with any protective mate- 
rial, that is too absurd to admit of an argument; and it immediately follows that 
two or three small steamers protected, say against bomb-cannon shot at the distance 
of 600 yards, can capture or destroy any ship of the line. I have heard it argued 
that a ship can turn quicker round on her centre than a steamer can perform her 
route round the periphery of the circle, of which the ship of the line is the centre ; 
and so she can, if only attacked by one steamer ; but the case alters when attacked 
by more than one, as she has only two sides, and she cannot turn them to more than 
two positions at the same time ; whereas there may be three or four steamers, which 
do not together cost one-tenth of the value of a ship of the line, at four different 
points, on three of which she cannot get a gun to bear; while the small steamers, 
having a large object to fire at, can scarcely miss to hull their opponent with their 
shells, two or three of which are sufficient to destroy the ship. On this account the 
blockade of Brest, or indeed of any of the French ports, is entirely at an end; and 
a totally different system of warfare must be followed from that of last war. The 
Government must not depend on large steam frigates, but on a greater number of 
smaller ones. The author has by his own experiments proved, beyond a doubt, that 
a small steamer of sufficient size, carrying a large gun, can be fortified against bomb- 
cannon shells and shot at a much shorter distance than a large one can, but the detail 
of which he withholds for obvious reasons. His desire is to turn the attention of 
those whose duty it is to adopt the best means of defending the country, its commerce 
and colonies, and to take into their serious consideration a subject of such vital 
importance ; and to make such experiments as will set the question at rest. 
In this country (Sweden) experiments have been made which prove the destruc- 
tive powers of shells from a bomb-cannon exploding at the moment of con- 
tact; and the best method of counteracting this effect, is a desideratum of the 
utmost consequence, materially affecting the security of the nation. If a vessel of 
any description can be destroyed by such weapons before she can come in contact 
with her opponent, the British sailor’s valour in boarding can no longer be made 
conspicuous, as the battle must henceforth be decided at long Jails, a thing never to 
be desired by the British officer ; but even under these circumstances, I do not 
doubt but the advantage will be, as it always has been, on the side of the Royal 
British Navy.’’+ 

Captain Ross then passes over to commerce and convoys, and the 
Archimedean screw, which he highly recommends. He concludes by 
deciding in favour of Stranraer as a Post-office and harbour of refuge 
station, in preference to Loch Ryan. In case of its being properly pro- 
vided with an inner basin and harbour buildings, he has: no doubt that 
Stranraer will “* become an excellent port for ships of all nations to 
winter in.” 


* « T consider Johnstone of Brighton’s plan the best I have seen.”’ 
t+ Page 6-11. 
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Dear Mr. Eprror,—Our booksellers, alas! protest that this year’s 
Easter fair brought them no remarkable work in the Romance line; 
and when I look on my study table and on the new catalogue, I must 
confess there is a sad dearth of production in this branch, in both. So 
much the better probably, may our Literati pause only to gather 
stronger power. I also gain time for reflection in this pause, and shall 
now enter upon ‘* Amalie Winter,” and the last romance of Mad. 
Paalzow ; and, while in this high society, I shall discuss the works of 
Herr Baron A. von Sternberg, whom one of your fair countrywomen has 
treated rather superficially and somewhat sharply. Mrs. Anna Jame- 
son saysin her ‘‘ Winter Studies and Summer Rambles,” that he is to 
be classed with the loose and sanguinary French school in tendency 
and treatment of his subjects. But his leaning is not that way at all. 
He cannot describe passion, and dislikes horrors. Though of confined 
talent and incomplete execution he has often descriptions of nature of 
exquisite beauty. In his views and imaginative moments he becomes 
often highly attractive; his style is easy, his knowledge of the world ex- 
tensive, and he writes with spirit and fancy. His talent is like a rainbow 
fragment, very bright; but vanishing quickly and leaving a sad blank 
behind. He wants deep study and penetrating earnestness of sentiment 
in his conception. He has, however, wit, humour, grace, and is seldom 
dry when he wishes to be clever and affecting. He has written many 
Fables, Novels, and Romances. His earlier Fables are censured as im- 
moral ; they are loose, like the old Italian, which they resemble, but they 
are not lascivious nor offensive. Fortunatus has met with the most 
censure. His ‘‘ Strandmarchen,”’ but particularly his ‘* Herr von 
Mondschein,”’ are very agreeable. He likes to ridicule modern exag- 
gerations, for instance the abuse of Magnetism. Sometimes his 
writings are not deep, because they are too quickly produced ; his 
characters also want life, and the absence of this diminishes the inde- 
cency that would otherwise appear in his Fables. Like the Countess 
Hahn, he is an aristocratic author. He knows, however, the lower 
classes better since his position has placed him more incontact with them. 
He describes them often with great humour. His last Romance, 
‘«« Diana,” (Berlin, 1842, 2 Theile,) treats of the exchange of a rich 
little girl fora gipsy child. The life of these, in their exchanged states, 
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forms the subject of the Romance. It is amusing and attractive, 
though full of weak and improbable incidents. Of his happy natural 
turn I might adduce as a proof the description of the approaching 
spring in a large town. It is quite new and original. The panting 
desire of the citizens to enjoy the spring, and its poetical description, 
produce a charming contrast. 

Me.de Paalzow’s last Romance, “Thomas Thyrnau,” has run through 
two editions. The scene of the Romance is !i¢1 under the government 
of Maria Theresa of Austria and Bohemia. A young man of high rank 
marries, for love, a lady much older than himself. Nature revenges 
her laws. He falls in love with a very gracefu! but rather odd young 
lady. As he is, however, a noble-minded and uncommon man, he does 
not make his wife unhappy. He himself suffers much, but less than 
many would under such circumstances. However, after a long struggle, 
his wife fortunately dies; which puts him in possession of the woman 
he loves. The chief character ‘s the lawyer, Thomas Thyrnau, grand- 
father of the younger lady. It is well sustained. His contest with 
Maria Theresa, whom he values deeply, and his whole position, are 
highly interesting; his secret relations, however, with the French 
Court, and his diplomatic treaties, which form a good back-ground in 
the Romance, with Me. de Montespan, are rather overdrawn ; and histo- 
rical facts do not bear them out. Probably Me. de Paalzow has not 
drawn her information from documents of much value. The parental 
relationship of the Heroine Magda, which enters deeply into the ro- 
mance, is not clear, which makes the reading heavy. She is also faulty 
with respect to Bohemian nationality and topography. Probably Me. de 
Paalzow has no personal knowledge of Bohemia or Austria. This 
much-read work has all the advantages, and, unhappily, all the pro- 
lixity of its predecessors, which rather injures its reputation. 

Countess Hahn gave us two new books in the winter of 1842. One, 
Travels in the North, mostly through Sweden; inferior to her earlier 
sketches. The description of the Apostles of Thorwaldsen is, however, 
almost as beautiful as her earlier one, of Murillo. Her romance, “ Sieg- 
mund Forster,” is easy; we must, however, re-affirm that she knows 
nothing of the life of the lower classes. 

The low-born female rival of a beautiful Countess is, unconsciously 
to herself, probably uninteresting to her ; one scarce acquires more from 
her than that she is jealous, constantly weeping, and has red hands. 
The tale closes suddenly with a duel not necessary to its action. As in 
all she writes, we find in this work very feeling remarks ; and this is 
pleasant, if even her style is at times incorrect. Before I pass to 
Amalie Winter, permit me, after our German fashion, to digress a 
little, to mention the name of a man whom we yet much lament. A 
2nd and 3rd Vol. of Karl von Immermann’s *‘ Memorabilia’’ has appeared. 
I do not know whether this highly esteemed author among us, whom 
we have known for only a few years, and considered as the first of 
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our living authors, is translated into English. He has been known to 
us fora long time as a critic, satirist, novel writer and poet. He has 
also composed several excellent tragedies, although it may be observed 
of him generally, that his plays read better than they act. His most 
famous romance is his ‘*‘ Munchausen;” his last poetical work, yet 
unfinished, ** Tristan.”” Both ought to have, both deserve, if not known 
in England, deeper consideration than the narrow space of this letter 
will allow. The first highly interesting volume of his ‘‘ Memorabilia” 
contains ‘* Youthful Musings,” and appeared at the same time with the 
‘* Confessions’’ of Arndt and Steffens, who, however, were far older 
than Immermann. After his death, his widow published the 2nd and 
3rd Books. Both make a very interesting selection ;—his relations 
with Grabbe, in a course of letters, travelling scenes, his stage life at 
Dusseldorf, under the Diisseldorfe Anfinge, containing the wittiest and 
most humorous things which he ever wrote, are full of life and poetry. 
He was for ashort time director of the Dusseldorf stage, and brought it 
to such a height that it might be compared to our theatre at Weimar 
under Goethe. Immermann had not any personal advantage or salary 
for this undertaking. His perception and representation of Shaks- 
peare’s pieces is highly remarkable. With marked affection he studied 
the forms and scenic effects of his own stage, and gave, in a small 
theatre, built expressly on his own plan, after he had been obliged to 
give up the grander undertaking, a representation of ‘* Twelfth Night, 
or What you Will,” without any alteration or omission, by the aid of 
amateurs. Afterwards he caused many lithographs to be printed, to 
explain the scenery. This work, however, is not, to my knowledge, in 
the book-shops, but a MS. for friends is extant, the publication of which 
would be highly desirable. 

The rare variety of acquirements and power of this great mind makes 
the void caused by Immermann’s death the more sensible, since we are 
poor in original authors ; which is evident from the series of Travels, 
Novels, Characteristics, Memoirs, Reminiscences, and Biographies. 
These latter are become very general, and I shall treat separately these 
numerous confessions and self-reflections of individuality. I must 
now, as I have promised, say a few words on Amalie Winter. This 
pseudonym conceals a lady of high rank. She began her literary 
career with translations from English; as, however, translation in 
Germany is like a manufactory, her sprightly genius betook itself to 
the imaginative ; and to give vent to this feeling, she wrote criticisms, 
books for children, popular works, and very lively tales of nature, 
which, under the agreeable disguise of fables, relate the history of 
some natural objects, adapted to children.—‘‘ Flax Blossom,” ‘‘ Cherry 
Stones,” and ‘* Diamond,” tell their stories. Sometimes she writes 
also, for us numerous larger children, novels on the eternally old and 
new charm of love, which first appeared in the different daily papers, 
and are now collected together under the name of “ Frauenbilder,”’ 
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‘« Pictures of Women” (Leipzic: Kollman. 3 Vols.). Amalie Win- 
ter has genius, heart, and humour. She fails, however, as I must 
remark, with respect to most of our writers, generally, in that inex- 
haustible fountain of inner creation, which forms the poet and the great 
artist, the self-originating and constructive principle. She has consi- 
derable ease in description, and is quite free from a self-delineating 
egotism, which is a reproach to our female writers. 

Had she lived in a jess confined circle, in a great town where the 
ebb and flow of daily events awakens ever new impressions, she would 
have poured forth her ideas with the greatest sweetness, and devoid of 
prejudice, and have formed thereupon her productive powers. For she 
wanted only a slight impulse to develope the full power of her rich 
talent. She reminds me occasionally of Miss Martineau, for she paints 
with truth, only Amalie Winter is less pedantic, and her tendencies 
are not so directly moralizing, nor so nakedly didactic. Her novels are 
chiefly descriptive of character, and her pictures of women are very 
natural, 

Her ** Court Lady” in the first volume, will give you the most striking 
conception of what we cail such in our small German Courts. Her 
“ Stiftsfraulein” is excellent. Both novels contain the fate of number- 
less unmarried maidens, but with the most delicate pencillings of the 
position which with us a dowerless, high-born girl holds in society, 
or in a nunnery. Amalie Winter is much read, and very much in 
quest with journalists. The ‘‘ Mossrose” and the ‘‘Two Maries,” in 
the three vols. of the collection lately issued, deserve particular mention. 
The style of all is sensible, clear, and agreeable. 

I must now come to the numerous Travels, Albums, Sketches, in truth 
a Deluge. The prevailing inclination, the taste of the times, is yet for 
the East, Turkey, Wallachia, and Hungary. I wonder that I. G. Kohl 
is not better known among you. He has since the year 1841 published 
much—*‘ Travels in the Ukraine, and New Russia,” ‘‘ Travels in the 
Interior of Russia and Poland, Bukowina, Gallicia, Cracow and Mo- 
ravia.” His newest work is called a ‘‘ Hundred Days of Travels in the 
Austrian States.” The first part shows us Prague, and carries us as 
far as Linz. ‘The second part describes Linz, the navigation on the 
Danube; and lastly, Vienna and Hungary. The second volume 
treats of Pesth, Banat, Pusten and the Plattensee. It is very agree- 
able, and highly amusing reading. One learns, however, nothing 
remarkable, for the author treats the public with some levity: we find, 
however, many interesting things ; and if one wishes to visit these parts, 
this book will prove a good travelling companion. He has left nothing 
untouched as to manners, art, building, galleries, modes, manufac- 
tures, &c. He carries us on in a good-humoured vein, so easily and 
skilfully, that we, like children, are pleased to hear for the second 
time, what we knew beforehand. 

Franz Dingelstadt’s ‘‘ Travelling Book,” Vol. II., has appeared at 
last. It is an independent work, having reference however to a pre- 
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ceding one. It is entitled ‘* Travels on the Rhine, or Letters to a Lost 
One ;”” ** Letters from Paris, written by a Provincial German,” 1842 ; 
‘** Day Book at Ostend, Aug. 1842;” and ‘* Dutch Pictures, Autumn, 
1842.” 

The “ Travelling Book” is more sentimental and subjective than 
Kohl’s “* Travels.” It reads more romantic, but it is written interest- 
ingly and agreeably, as all his books are. There is often a more 
serious and sorrowful feeling of the present, as a dark thread cross- 
ing the brightest images; from it we see the home of the author. | 
cannot understand on what account Dingelstadt, and generally our 
tourists and travellers, like to place a lost and far distant love in the 
back-ground of their varied sketches, and to address their narrations 
that way. It is true that structure of plan tends to produce romantic 
images, which remain mere simple excrescences of the work; and I 
must confess that I prefer, by far, a faithful and simple description of 
foreign countries and customs, unmixed with personal interests. Din- 
gelstadt tells us of our nearest neighbours, what we, without his aid, 
read everywhere ; his merit consequently consists in the treatment ; and 
certainly it is an advantage to our author, that he is both romancist 
and reviewer. He knows all the peculiarities of the place he describes, 
and images come to him with more of character and sharper outline 
than to us simple travellers. 

The ‘ Description of Paris,” though so often given, becomes inter- 
esting under his pen; especially the theatres, with their leading actors, 


are well criticised, and we gain a clear understanding of the separate 
stages. The ‘‘ Bathing Scenes at Ostend” are very amusing. 
Among these travellers’ accounts of nearand well-known regions, I 


must hastily consider a ‘‘ Brochure,” much read, by Gustav. Kuhne. 


It is called ** My Carnival at Berlin.” It describes the social interests 
of the Present, touches lightly upon Politics, and gives clever, sharp 
pointed sketches of what passed before him during his five weeks resi- 
dence in the capital. Though he describes all things, he gives no 
finished portraiture of any. 

The ‘‘ Bird Seller of Imst,” the Tyrol of a hundred years ago, is a 
popular romance in four volumes, by Spindler, and forms a new epoch 
in the countless writings of the author. If one could reproach him 
formerly as superficial and untrue, and sometimes affected, we must 
give him credit in this book for profound study and truth of colouring. 
The correctness of this national description, in locality, character, 
and customs, appears to the vision like the semblance of a beautiful 
portrait, even when we have no acquaintance with the original. 
‘That must be like, that must be true and faithful,’’says everyone. To 
each volume is joined an appendix, which gives the documents, and 
the necessary illustration of the idioms and the remarkable customs of 
the mountaineers. The peculiar story is quite simple, but therein 
perhaps lies the possibility of such a near description of character. A 
poor boy, whose mother dies when he is young, has to force his way 
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through life painfully, and a little friend, scarcely better treated by 
fortune, is his consolation, ‘The tales of love which begin in the childish 
years of the lovers, are so fresh and healthy, such a pure Idyll of the 
mountaineers, so far from all half truth and affectation, that we breathe 
out as it were the mountain air of the Tyrol. After much suffering and 
several unmerited wrongs, our Tyrolese hero, Seraphin, attains the aim 
of his wishes, the hand of his Martina, and a situation sufficient for 
his maintenance, as bird-seller at Imst. If Boz’s sketches have had 
any influence in producing Spindler’s book, the German has surpassed 
him, since his descriptions, with more simple means, are more grand, 
and freer from exaggeration. I might, however, censure him for having 
learnt so little from Walter Scott. His gigantic, massive kind of imagery, 
Genrebild, sports itself in the Tyrol. He gives us hill and valley, cus- 
toms and dwellings, as they really were one hundred years ago, in the 
time of Maria Theresa. But all his personages are Tyrolese, and speak 
Tyrol-German, whereby he has thrown away the advantage of con- 
trast, which his great predecessor used with such excellence when he 
represented English, Irish, and Scotch of all classes. 

Among German countries, Austria alone offers to the novel-writer 
similar elements. In other states of Germany it is more difficult. Re- 
ligion and the State are more separated, and amalgamated with greater 
difficulty in a national structure. The partitions are too wide. 

Among ‘‘ Reminiscences,”’ the following publications by Dorow are 
much read. ‘* Goethe’s Mother, with Letters and Notices of the 
Characteristics of other Remarkable Men and Women,” a pretty 
sketch of the old Lady Councillor, as a Frontispiece, is to me the 
best in the whole book. ‘The letters are genuine—they are naive and 
judicious, but except her passion for the stage, which inclines her to 
favour Unzelmann, and which rises to the height of enthusiasm, these 
letters contain nothing to benefit literature. We become acquainted 
with the ‘* Frau-Rathin’s amiable qualities from other writers. How- 
ever, you find this book everywhere, and every one derives pleasure 
from the comic, but not inelegant inclinations of the old lady. The 
other letters are by different hands, and are of little interest to fo- 
reigners. 

Emanuel Geibel is not, as you have remarked in your earlier num- 
bers, quite a new poet. His Poems, of which the Second Edition has 
just been published, have drawn general attention to them, but have 
been printed three years. He prefaces the second appearance of these 
so modestly and amiably, as to create beforehand a favourable feeling 
in the reader’s mind. They are divided into Three Books, and two 
connecting ‘‘ Intermezzos.”” He himself considers the Poems of his 
youth, contained in the First Book, as far inferior to the two succeed- 
ing, which certainly develope riper and more solid conceptions, re- 
ferential to modern interests; perhaps, also, they are more dialectic. 
Nevertheless, the Early Poems constitute his fame, since from 
their great freshness and tenderness of feeling, they have been 
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much sung, and I think have attained justly to their high position. 
They have often been set to music, and are so still, being very 
melodious, unaffected, and full of feeling. It is true we find in 
them, and perhaps still more in the second volume, violations of rhythm, 
as in Freiligrath : however, they are intentional, and serve to educe a 
thought in stronger relief, so that their appearance cannot be said to be 
faulty. Certainly this collection of Poetry is the best of its kind. A 
short time ago there appeared from Geibel, ‘* Ballads and Romances 
from the Spanish,” in the rhythm of the original, which are said to be 
exquisitely beautiful. Now I must lastly speak to you, asa farewell men- 
tion, of a lately published and much commended edition of Poems by 
August Kopisch, the much esteemed translator of Dante. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


—~~—- 
BAVARIA. 


Municu.—A new colossal statue in brass of Margrave Frederic of 
Bayreuth, founder of the University of Erlangen, has just been completed 
by our great sculptor Schwanthalen. 


BOHEMIA. 


PraGue.—Kuhne’s play of “ Emperor Frederic before Prague” has been 
at last produced in this city, and has met with a succés d’estime. 


GERMANY. 


Beriin.—A want hitherto sincerely felt among antiquarians and the 
lovers of art in Germany, of a suitable periodical for treatises on archaolo- 
gical remains, has been supplied in a proper manner by the publication, 
under the auspices of Professor Gerhard, of a journal entitled Archaeologische 
Zeitung.—Since 1829, a journal with a similar object has been published at 
Rome, and at Naples an archzological Bullettino was commenced this year ; 
but in Germany, hitherto, no periodical was exclusively devoted to this 
science. ‘The introduction of plates will be an advantage which the Archae- 
ologische Zeitung possesses above its Italian contemporaries.—'he first part 
contains, among many other interesting papers and correspondence, an article 
on the Xanthian Harpy-monument now in the British Museum, and one on 
the Marble Head formerly in the possession of Prince Talleyrand, both by 
Th. Panofka ;—also a paper on the so-called monument of Sesostris, near 
Smyrna, by Kiepert, and one by J. Franz onthe Monumentum Ancyranum. 
Four plates accompany this part. 

The edition of Tieck and Schlegel’s Shakspeare, published a few years 
ago, is completely exhausted, and a new one announced to appear shortly. 
Considering the very large editions German publishers generally make of 
their standard publications, this is no slight tribute to our immortal poet. 

Although Germany has already two periodicals devoted to Botany, it ap- 

pears that they do not exhaust the subject;—Mohl of Tiibingen, and 
Schlechtendal of Halle, have commenced a new Botanische Zeitung, published 
here, and their names afford a sufficient guarantee for the excellence of its 
contents. 
+ Professor Giesebrecht of Stettin, an author already known to scholars 
as the investigator of antiquities and languages of Northern Europe, has 
just brought out a work on Vendian History from the year 780 to 1182, in 
3 volumes. The first volumes, on their appearance last year, created a good 
deal of interest in Germany, and it will doubtless also attract the attention of 
the learned in this country. It contains the particular history of the struggle 
between German and Slavonian Nationality, and at the same time throws 
much light on the general history of the people on either shore of the 
Baltic ; and while it touches a subject hitherto not often handled, it is also 
rich in momentous passages illustrative of the general history of the North 
of Germany. ‘The progress of the political and ecclesiastical affairs are fol- 
lowed with attention, and brought down to that period where the result 
could no longer be doubtful. The friends of historical literature, and libra- 
ries of any pretension, should not be without this work. 

Biilow Cummerow has published another work of Prussian affairs ;— 
The present volume treats of the Reform of the Agricultural Institutions for 
Credits, and the principles of taxation adopted in them hitherto. The author 
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proves how much agriculture has of late progressed in Prussia; and that 
there is still wanting a system by which to ascertain the exact value of 
the soil in point of powers of production. He wishes that chemists, na- 
turalists and farmers, would unite and gain a foundation upon which to 
build a scientific system of agriculture. Cummerow’s ideas have always much 
practical sense, and his views on this subject are not likely to be unnoticed. 

Boeckh’s translation of Sophocles’ Antigone, as it was performed in the 
Royal Private Theatre at Potsdam, with the Greek text, and two Essays on 
this tragedy in general, and on many passages in particular, has just been 
— at Berlin. An edition of the Music of the play, by Mendelsohn 

artholdy, was published a short time ago at Leipsic. This edition has been 
reviewed in our last No. 

Bettina, the well-known and most original authoress or editoress of 
Goethe’s “Correspondence with a Child,” has published a new work, to 
which she has given the following singular title:—“'This Book is for the 
King.” It is clever, though outré in the extreme, breathing in the whole a 
decidedly republican spirit. All read it, many laugh, and some admire. 

Paulus, our theological controversialist, who is in no slight degree imbued 
with Hegelian Rationalism, announced lately the speedy appearance of a 
work in which he had dissected the religious philosophy of Schelling, Hegel's 
great rival and opponent. It appears that he had inserted in this work an 
entire lecture of Schelling’s, and then added his own critical remarks on 
this lecture. Schelling, learning this, applied to the Government, demanding 
protection for his literary property, which was to be pirated after this whole- 
sale fashion. The Government interfered accordingly in the author’s behalf, 
and prevented the publication of Paulus’s work. The latter has now pub- 
lished a pamphlet, in which he appeals to the German nation, and assails 
Schelling from his rationalistic point of view. 

The posthumous works of Ottfried Miiller, the great philologist, containing 
“Travels in Greece,” are now in course of publication here. Scholl, his 
companion in these travels, is the editor of his deceased friend’s productions. 

The “Annual Registers of Scientific Criticism”—(Jahrbiicher der Wis- 
senschaftlichen Kritik)—which appear here, are gradually changing their 
tone with respect to the rival philosophical systems of the day. ‘They were 
formerly most devoted supporters of Hegel, and now seem to incline to 
Schelling; thus affording another symptom of the great re-action in favour 
of orthodox religion, which has taken place here of late. It is reported, 
however, that the friends of Hegel, in consequence of this desertion of their 
standard by their ancient champion, have resolved to start a rival critical pub- 
lication, which is to appear in Halle. 

A second Grecian Tragedy, the “ Medea’’ of Euripides, has been per- 
formed in the palace at Potsdam. ‘Taubert has composed the music of 
the choruses, both Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer having refused to do so. 
This tragedy is said to have produced a still greater effect on the audience 
than the “ Antigone ;” and its public production is now looked forward to 
with very great curiosity. 

Bonn.—Many remarkable scientific works are in course of publication 
here. Amongst others, “‘ Grafewhan’s History of Philology in the Classic 
Ages,” the first volume of which has appeared, may be especially remarked. 
The fund of classical information comprised in this work is indeed quite 
surprising. A valuable publication by Professor Lassen on “ Indian Anti- 
quities,”” will also appear speedily. Lersch, another professor, and an un- 
wearied antiquarian, is publishing “ Antiquitates Virgiliane,” a work in 
which a description is given of Roman domestic manners ; and the constant 
allusion to those manners, to be remarked in the Aineid, is specially 
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pointed out. ‘The attention of the antiquarian should be further called to 
the “ Magazine for the Society of the Friends of Antiquity on the Rhine,” 
(Jahrbiicher des Vereins von Alterthums-Freunden im Rheinland,) 3rd Part, 
Bonn. This contains, amongst other interesting papers, a full and particular 
account of the discovery of an ancient Roman grave, in the neighbourhood 
of Cologne, and more perfectly preserved with all the vases, &c. deposited in 
it, than almost any other relic of the classic ages. Finally, the attention of 
the English theologian may be called to an ecclesiastical publication that 
has recently made its appearance here, and which is edited by the first pro- 
fessors of the University. Its tendencies are decidedly orthodox and anti- 
rationalistic. 

BresLavu.—Edition after edition of Madame de Paalzow’s “ Thomas 
Thyman,” is called forth by the German. ‘This novel is generally considered 
more interesting than either of its predecessors. 

CassEL.—A meeting of philologists and schoolmen is about to be held at 
Cassel in October, under the superintendence of Dr. ‘I'h. Bergk of Marburg 
and Dr. Weber of Cassel. 

CoLoGNe.—Boisserea’s work on our Cathedral has just appeared at 
Munich in a new edition in quarto. It is a perfect treasury for the antiqua- 
rian. The same remark will apply to the ‘‘ Monuments of Architecture on 
the Lower Rhine” (Denkmahle der Baukiinste am Niederrhein) of the same 
author, which will shortly be published in a new and much cheaper edition. 

DusseLpor¥.—The Ist vol. of Schmarse’s “History of Art” (Kunst Ge- 
schichte), a truly interesting and remarkable work, has just appeared here. 

This volume treats solely of the Oriental Nations. 

Frankrort.—The restoration of the ancient castle of Stolzenfels on the 
Rhine has excited great interest, not only in the neighbouring country, but 
the exceeding taste and spirit with which the King of Prussia has entered on 
the undertaking has made it an object of attraction to architects and anti- 
quarians, By desire of His Majesty, an historical and topographical descrip- 
tion of it has been compiled by Dr. Malten, and an edition is to be privately 
printed by subscription, to which many of the reigning Princes of Guanes 
have sent in their names. 

An English Magazine is now published here by Jiigel, the bookseller. It 
appears at intervals of two months, and contains the parts as they appear 
of the new works by Boz, Mrs. Trollope, Dr. Lever, Ainsworth, &c. 
However, from these publications appearing monthly, the Magazine is neces- 
sarily very much behind-hand, so that the entire works will have appeared in 
volumes long hefore they can be brought to a termination in Jiigel’s pub- 
lication. 

HamBurc.—M. Saintes, the pastor of the French Protestant chapel, has 
just completed a second enlarged edition of his “ Histoire Critique du Ra- 
tionalisme en Allemagne.” 

HempevserGc.—Dr. Paulus has published a work which, at the present 
moment, is of great value to those interesting themselves in the study of phi- 
losophy in Germany. It is a criticism on Schelling’s Lectures on the Origin 
of Philosophy, Mythology, and Revelation of dogmatic Christianity; and 
contains the whole of the text of these lectures, delivered in 1841 and 1842, 
at Berlin. 

SrurreartT.—Karl Simrock, already known as the translator of the “ Ni- 
belungenlied ” and other old German poems, intends publishing a uniform 
collection of them under the title of “‘ das Heldenbuch.” Two volumes are 
already issued, containing a new edition of his ** Nibelungenlied,” and a 
translation of ‘** Gudrun,” “ The Amelunglied,” “ Walther and Hilde. 
gunde,” “ Alphart,” “ The Horned Siegfried,” “ Rosengarte,” “The Hilde. 
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brandslied,” and others, are to follow. Von der Hagen has also in the press 
a collection ot knight and monk stories, jests, legends, &c., of the middle 
ages, to be entitled, “‘ Gesammtabenteuer, altdeutsche Erzaiblungen ;” many 
of which have never hitherto been printed. 

Vienna.—The Count of Auersbach, known to the literary world as Anas- 
tasius Griin, author of “The Walks of a Viennese Poet,”’ (Spaziergiinge 
eines Wiener Poeten,) and formerly considered a Coryphzus of the school of 
** Young Germany,” though now looked upon as a Soman from the camp, 
has just published a new satirical poem, entitled “Die Niebelungen im 
Frack.” This is a very odd production, of which no one can make head or 
tail, and of which it would be vain to attempt to give any idea here. 

A new poem by Baron Zedlitz, the well-known translator of “ Childe 
Harold,” smell 4 a short time ago. It is called “ Das Waldfraulein,” 
(The Lady of the Forest,”) and contains many beautiful passages, though 
decidedly not equal as a whole to Kinkel’s “ Otto de Schiitz.” 

Betty Paoli has published a second volume of her poems, which has been 
even more warmly received than the first. She is certainly a true poetess. 


ITALY. 


Rome.—In a late number of the “ Annali delle Scienze Religiose,”’ edited 
by M. de Luca, is a paper by the learned jesuit, Padre Perrone, on the method 
in theology introduced by Hermes, exposing many of his fallacies. 


NORWAY. 


Dr. Langberg, of Christiania, who attended the meeting at Cork of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, mentioned the recent 
discovery, though not publicly, of three most remarkable waterfalls among 
the almost inaccessible rocks of Norland. One of these falls far surpasses in 
height and the volume of water precipitated, any waterfall in Europe; and must 
rival in the sublimity of its effect the falls of Niagara. A river at least two hun- 
dred feet wide is precipitated, perpendicularly, into a ravine of 700 feet! ‘The 
large volume of water, before it reaches the bottom, is dissipated into mist, which 
is collected and condensed by the rocks and shrubs, and trickles down in nu- 
merous rills and cascades to the bed of the river, which, renewed by these con- 
densed springs, flows on again as a broad deep stream. The two other water- 
falls are little inferior in sublimity, though less high. Rivers of even larger 
size are thrown sheer down, four hundred feet, into chasms formed by per- 
pendicular and overhanging rocks, which rise for many hundred feet above 
the foaming waters. Norway has of late become a favourite country to 
tourists, who are tired of the beaten continental track, and the discovery of 
these additional features to its magnificently bold scenery, will no doubt 
increase the attraction. 

SAXONY. 

Drespen.—Carus, a physician of Dresden, has just published an Essay 
on Goethe, with many letters of Goethe to the author, who ranked among his 
more intimate friends. He gives a spirited characteristic of Goethe’s indi- 
viduality ; and among the many publications illustrating that great genius, 
this will occupy a prominent position. 

Moritz Retzsch has completed another of his series of illustrations to 
Shakspeare.—This, the seventh, is the “‘ Merry Wives of Windsor.” The 
designs equal in beauty many of his former productions, but they are too 
German in character to please an English public. 

ERLANGEN.—Reden und Aufsitze. Ein Beitrag zur Gymnasialpida- 
gogik und Philologie von Dr. L. Déderlein.—The author here offers to the 
public, in commemoration of the celebration of the third centenary of the 
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existence of the High School of Pforta in Saxony, at which he also received 
the greater part of his education, a selection of his orations and papers on 
matters connected with education. Among the many similar publications in 
Germany, which generally are not particularly worthy of recommendation, this 
is an exception to which a happier lot may be wished. ‘The orations are 
marked by earnestness; and the views expressed in them are so true and 
practical, that they not only deserve extensive circulation, but the considera- 
tion of our schoolmen. The second part contains miscellaneous papers and 
criticisms, many of which have been published in Reviews, and as introduc- 
tions to the University reports, and are too well known and esteemed to re- 
quire any further recommendation. 

A newspaper similar to our “ Illustrated News” has been started, and 
in its circulation nearly equals its English and French rivals. A second 
volume of Gabelentz and Loebe’s edition of Ulfilas has just been pub- 
lished, containing the completion of the text and the Glossary. The 2nd 
and concluding part of this volume, containing the Gothic Grammar, is pro- 
mised shortly. 

Municu.—The Romish Nuncio has, by direction of the Holy Father, 
presented Goerres with the commander cross of the order of St. Gregory. 
Goerres has just completed the fifth volume of his ‘‘ Christliche Mystik.” 

Leipzic.—A new collection of German poetry of the Middle Ages is in the 
course of publication, which, if not for its critical commentaries, will still find 
many buyers, from the correctness of its texts and the elegance and cheapness 
of the volumes already issued. It is the intention of the publishers to com- 
mence with the principal and mest esteemed of the works of the Mittel- 
hochdeutsch Literature, and probably to confine themselves to these. The 
volumes published contain the “ Nibelungen Not,” with the “ Klage,” edited 
by Vollmer, and “Tristan and Isolda,” edited by Massmann. Among the 
volumes proposed to be published are “‘ Barlaam and Josaphat,” ‘ Boner’s 
Edelstein,” “Gudrun,” a selection of the “‘ Minnesingers,” ‘‘ Parcival and 
Titurel,” the ‘ Rolandslied,” a collection of Tales and Jests; a History of 
German Poetry of the Middle Ages, and a Dictionary of the Mittelhoch- 
deutsch Language. 

Laube’s “ Grafin (Countess) Chateaubriand,” his last novel, has met with 
very great success. It is a decided advance on his former productions, and, 
as is trusted, the herald of yet better things to come. 

A complete edition of all the works of Raphael Mengs, the celebrated 
writer on the Arts, is expected forthwith. 

A collection of Hoffman von Fallersleben’s Poems has recently ap- 
peared here, but his political ones are not included, and they are the only 
good things he over wrote. He is one of the Herwegh school, or rather 
Herwegh is one of the Hoffman von Fallersieben school, for the latter was 
the first combatant in the poetic-political lists. Herwegh is, however, de- 
cidedly superior to his predecessor. 

It gives us great pleasure to perceive that the highly important Life of Sir 
Francis Drake has been entrusted, by Mr. Murray, to the care of Mr. John 
Barrow, son of the distinguished and learned Secretary to the Admiralty. 
We doubt not, from the mass of original Letters that Mr. J. Barrow has 
been fortunate enough to secure, that this Life will be as interesting as the 
Memoirs of Dampier and the Buccaneers, and that it will contain many a 
picture of an Ocean Home, equal to the thrilling scenes in Cooper, and the 
interest that must ever attach to the gallant and unfortunate Sir W. Raleigh. 


SWITZERLAND. 


SrurrGart.—We have just received a volume of poems here from Zu- 
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rich, entitled, “‘ Der Sonn der Zeit,” (the Son of the Times,) and written by 
a young poet called Seeger. ‘This work is cried up enormously by some 
critics, but on the whole it does not rise above mediocrity. 

Freiligrath continues to translate English poems ; the greater part of his 
translations appear in Cotta’s “ Morgenblatt,” published in this place. His 
last production, a version of Tennyson’s “ Marianna,” was peculiarly successful. 

Zuricu.—E. Frohlick, the well-known poetical satirist, has just published 
a new satire, entitled, “ Der junge Deutsch Michael,”—the Young German 
Michael. (Michael is the national sobriquet of the Germans, corresponding 
to the English John Bull.) In this production he has vehemently attacked 
Strauss, the Infidel, Herweghe Prutz, and the entire school of “ Young 
Germany.” 

The author of the extremely clever “Transatlantic Sketches,”—(Trans- 
atlantische Reise Skieren,)—published here, has been at last discovered. 
He is an Irishman, by name Charles Leatfield, who has spent many years of 
his life in the United States, and many also in Switzerland. It is certainly 
most wonderful that a foreigner should ever be enabled to write such per- 
fectly idiomatic German. He has, however, a companion in our own Harry 
Lorrequer, Lever ; the German of this gentleman is as pure as his English. 

Ocelli has just published the third volume of his “ Latin Inscriptions,” and 
he is now preparing a new edition of his great “Cicero,” with critical and 
philological notes, &c. 

Herwegh’s popularity does not seem to decrease. Every month brings 
new publications from his pen, or under his editorship. One of the 
last is entitled, “ Ein und Zwanzig Bogen aus der Schweiz,” and contains a 
series of articles from German refugees in Switzerland, on the political and 
religious state of Germany. Herwegh is at present travelling in Italy. 


—~— 
OBITUARY. 

In March, at Heidelberg, Dr. K. S. Zachariae, privy counsellor to the 
Duke of Baden, but better known as one of the first lawyers of Germany, 
and professor of jurisprudence at the Heidelberg University. His principal 
works are “ Vierzig Biicher vom Staate,” “ Handbuch d. franz. Civilrechts,” 
“ Anleitung zur gerichtlichen Beredsamkeit,” ‘“ Cornelius Sulla, als Ordner 
des Rémischen Freistaats,” &c. 

In March, at Paris, Dr. Franc. Fréd. Poncelet, professor of jurisprudence, 
and a celebrated lawyer, known also as an author . his “ Histoire du Droit 
Romain,” and translation of “ Mackeldey’s Lehrbuch des heutigen Rom. 
Rechts,” and numerous other works that received his revision. 

April 13, at Paris, Dr. F. S. Lehrs of Konigsberg, who had been for some 
years past occupied in searching the classical treasures of the Parisian 
libraries. He was engaged in preparing an edition of Homer, and had, 
during his residence in Paris, edited the works of Hesiod, Oppian and Ni- 
cander, published by Didot. 

May 22nd, in Paris, Sylv. Francois Lacroix, one of the first mathemati- 
cians of modern times, since 1799 Member of the Institute, since 1815 
Professor of Mathematics at the College de France, and afterwards also of 
differential and integral calculus, as well as Dean of the Faculty of Sciences, 
Officer of the Legion of Honour, known as the author of several large works, 
“Traité du Calcul différentiel et du Calcul intégral,” and ‘‘'Traité des 
differences et des Series,” also of the “ Cours de Mathematiques,” many 
volumes of which reached a 20th edition, and have been translated into 
almost every living language. 

May 31, at Jena, Dr. L. F. O. Baumgarten-Crusius, Professor of Theo- 
logy at the university of that town, author of “ De Philebo Platonico,” 
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“De Homine dei sibi conscio,” “ Einleitung in das Studium der Dogmatik,” 
‘‘ Lehrbuch der Christlichen Sittenlehre,” ‘‘ Grundziige der biblischen Theo- 
logie,” “‘Opuscula Theologica,” ‘‘ Lehrbuch der Christlichen Dogmen- 
geschichte,” and numerous other theological and philological works. He was 
born at Merseburg, July, 1788. 

June 7, at Paris, A. Bouvard, Member of the Institute and of the Bureau 
des Longitudes, since 1793; attached to the observatory, a contributor to 
“La Place’s Méchanique céleste,” for which he furnished the detailed exa- 
minations and everything purely mathematical. For many years he was the 
principal editor of the “‘ Connaissance des Temps,” an annual astronomical 
publication answering to our Nautical Almanack. He also contributed 
many papers to the ‘Transactions of the numerous Scientific Societies with 
which he has been connected. He was born at Faucigny, at the foot of 
Mount Blanc, 1767. 

June 25, at Dresden, Friedrich Kind, a well-known novelist and dramatist. 
The most esteemed of his plays is “ Van Dyk’s Landleben,” but the best 
known, by being connected with Weber’s Music, “ Der Freischutz.”” He was 
born at Leipzic, March 4th, 1768. 

In June, at Pisa, in his 43rd year, Ippolita Rosellini, Professor of Archzo- 
logy and Librarian at the university of that town. He, together with his 
brother Gaetano, were members of the scientific expedition sent to Egypt in 
1829 by the French and Tuscan governments, and was well known by several 
valuable publications—“ Elementa linguae Aegyptiacae vulgo Copticae, 1837;” 
“Tributo di riconoscenza e d’amore reso alla ornata memoria di G. F. Cham- 
pollion il minore, 1832 ;”—but principally as the author of a work unfor- 
tunately still left incomplete, “1 Monumenti dell Egitto e della Nubia diseg- 
nati della spedizione scientifica letteraria Toscana in Egitto distribuiti in 
ordine di materie interpretati ed illustrati,” of which 37 parts in folio have 
appeared. 

July 2, in Paris, Dr. C. F. S. Hahnemann, the founder of the Homeopathic 
system, and author of numerous works on that subject. He was born at 
Meissen in Saxony, April 10th, 1755. 

July 9, at Vienna, Caroline Pichler, the authoress of many historical 
novels, that from their excellence not only rank among the classical produc- 
tions of modern literature in Germany, but have been translated into almost 
every language of Europe. She was born in Vienna in the autumn of 1769. 

July 17, at Gottingen, Dr. C. F. Miihlenbruch, Professor of Jurispru- 
dence, at Gittingen. Born at Rostock, Oct. 3, 1783, he was successively 
appointed Professor at the university of his native town ; 1815, at Greifswald ; 
1818, at Koénigsberg; 1819, at Halle, and lastly at Gottingen. He was the 
author of many valuable judicial works, among which “ Doctrina Pandec- 
tarum,” “ Lehrbuch des Pandekten Rechts,” ‘ Entwurf des gemeinrecht- 
lichen Civil processes,” “ Lehrbuch der Institutionen des Romischen Rechts,” 
are the best known. 

July 25, at Dresden, Carl Friedrich, Baron Rumohr, esteemed as a critic 
and writer on art. His most celebrated works are “ Sammlung fiir Kunst 
u. Historie,” “ Italien Forschungen,” “ Drei Reisen nach Italien,” “ Kyna- 
lopekomachia,” ‘‘ Hans Holbein d. jiingere in sein Verhaltniss zum deut- 
schen Formschnittwesen,” “ Zur Geschichte u. Theorie der Formschneide- 
kunst.” Born at Trenthorst, near Lubeck, 1779. 

August 7th, at Bautzen, Dr. K. G. Siebelis, Rector of the Gymnasium of 
that town, known among classical scholars as the editor of Pausanias, and 
author of many treatises on classical subjects. 
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COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


This Colony is either unfortunate in its Governors, or they are so in the 
Colony they have to manage. Captain Grey appears as unpopular as Col. 
Gawler, and a very large meeting of the inhabitants has petitioned for his 
recall. Matters yet have the appearance of high prosperity in this Colony, 
since on its outset little more was anticipated from it than a country with 
fine grazing lands for sheep. ‘This it has abundantly realized, and, in addi- 
tion, produces far more corn than its own wants require, and is enabled in- 
stanter to export; 10,000 bushels of wheat have been shipped to the neigh- 
bouring Colonies; 10,000 more were going on the 15th April, and 50,000 
were remaining for other markets. The receipts from the Customs exceeded 
50,0002. being a-head of numerous past quarters. We fear the inhabitants 
are busying themselves too much with politics, seeking to form a state before 
they have got a treasury. ‘This Review wishes the Colony heartily the suc- 
cess it merits for its energy and perseverance ; but surely, these intestine 
divisions must affect its prosperity. It wants too, fearfully, some good and 
sound Churchmen, for the clerical character, we fear, does not stand high. 
Open dissoluteness, loudly complained of to a large extent in many localities, 
we are informed prevails: and we know well the Dissenting Influence is 
powerless in the Colonies, from its clear deficiency in authority. Worldly 
prosperity and Spiritual eco | are closely dependant on each other. We 
are not afraid to affirm, that the habits of the Christian are apparent in his 


possessions. Our correspondent in Australia is diligent enough in sending 
us the last papers, but we have not received from him any other communica- 
tion. When this reaches his eyes, as it will soon, we trust it will refresh his 


memory. 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 

Intelligence from this Colony does not reach England with the same 
frequency or regularity as from the other Colonies of Australia. ‘The last 
advices are down to February Sth. We are nevertheless bound to admit 
that their newspapers, when they do come to hand, invariably contain, in 
addition to such information as is likely to interest the Colonists only, very 
valuable statistical details, and reports, from which a just estimate may be 
gathered of the condition and prospects of the Colony. It is rather sur- 
prising that Western Australia does not attract more public attention than 
appears to be devoted to it. The evidences of its prosperous condition are 
satisfactory in the highest degree ; it possesses large tracts of land capable of 
producing both grain and vegetables equal to the products of any part of 
Australia, and to these the culture of the vine is being added ; its sheep runs 
are most extensive, and the wool from the Colony commands an equal price 
in the London market to that of any other of the settlements of Australia— 
its population, though not great, is enterprizing, industrious; and the condition 
of the Colony, both as regards morals and religion, must be allowed totake rank 
before the penal settlements, nor need fear comparison with its younger 
sister of Spencer’s Gulph (South Australia). The cause that kept back 
Western Australia, during the rapid progress of the more favoured settlements, 
was undoubtedly the “‘ system ” upon which the Colony was founded,—the 
immense grants of land made to the settlers, by which too great a dispersion 
among them was not only encouraged, but rendered absolutely unavoidable. 
Vast tracts of land were nominally occupied, and a small population became 
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spread over an immense territory, setting at defiance every principle of 
correct colonization, and the result was fatal to the rapid progress of the 
colony. ‘This state of things has now, however, passed away, and the upset 
price of land, in common with the other colonies, is fixed by act of parliament 
at 1/. per acre—under which price no government land can be purchased. 
The land lavishly granted to private settlers is in many cases to be obtained 
much lower than the government upset price, which holds out a peculiar 
inducement to parties intending to emigrate, to select this colony in prefe- 
rence to the other settlements. 

The Western Australian Company have lately given some signs of their 
existence, through the columns of the monthly periodical published by Smith, 
Elder and Co. called ** The Australian and New Zealand News Letter,” from 
which we extract the following letter from the Company’s Chief Commis- 
sioner at “Australind,” the settlement belonging to the Company in 
Western Australia, and which is situated in close proximity to the Leschen- 


hault Inlet. 
‘* Australind, January 6, 1843. 


‘“The survey of a further portion of the territory belonging to the Western 
Australian Company, in the neighbourhood of the town of Australind, and along the 
lines of the rivers Brunswick, Lunenberg, and Wellesley, being completed, and one 
hundred and fifty rural allotments of one hundred acres each set out, with roads 
leading thereto ; I hereby give notice, that at 10 o’clock on the morning of Tuesday, 
the Ist of February next, I shall proceed, at my office in Australind, to appropriate 
to purchasers of rural allotments such of the said one hundred and fifty sections as 
they may then select, according to the priority of choice noted on their several land 
orders, and in the mode and subject to the provisions which have been already in like 


cases prescribed and published. 
‘“M. Water CiiFtTon, 


‘‘ Chief Commissioner of the Western Australian 
Company in Australia.”’ 


From a perusal of the papers we gather that the colony is in a healthy con- 
dition. One of the most prominent topics of interest is the culture of the vine, 
to which great attention has been paid, with every prospect of success. 
Details of the cost of preparing and planting an acre with “ vines” is given, 
by which it appears that 1,750 rooted stocks would occupy an acre, and that 
the cost of planting the same would be eighty pounds—but the topic in which 
we confess to feel the most interest, is the report of the protector of the abo- 
rigines on the condition of the natives. ‘The claims of these unenlightened 
heathen upon the active sympathy of all around them, can scarcely be 
overrated. What Christian or philanthropist can look upon these poor 
creatures, whose ignorance, in all that tends to elevate man above the brute 
creation, is most appalling, but must not only acknowledge their claim for 
protection and tuition, but feel an irresistible desire to assist them by every 
means in his power; to teach them the useful arts of life, whereby their 
wandering habits may be reclaimed; to lead them to a knowledge of the 
results of industry, that they may be stimulated to exertion ; and above all to 
instruct them in the great truths of Christianity, that they may learn their 
duty to God and man. In the contact of the civilized man with the savage 
there is much for both to learn—patience, kindness, forbearance, should be the 
part of the civilized. Would that we could look back on the past history of 
Australian colonization, and point to it as an example in this respect !—but too 
often we are compelled to observe that the only kind of power the white man 
has displayed betore his less fortunate brother, has been “ physical power ;” 
the only means by which the savage has become acquainted with our superior 
ingenuity, has been through the use of the deadly rifle. Itat all times gives 
us much pleasure to insert reports from the protectors of the aborigines in 
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the colonies, and we therefore give the following letter of the protector 
of the aborigines for this colony. 


‘* January 4th, 1843. 

‘« Str,—I have the honour to submit to you my report of proceedings connected 
with the natives during the past year. 

‘* I am happy in having the satisfaction of informing his Excellency, on a retrospect 
of the occurrences of the past year, that during that period no outrage has been 
attempted upon the person of any settler throughout my district, which extends 
from the settlements to the north of the Toodyay to Cape Riche on the south coast, 
a distance of 350 miles. Along the greater part of this extensive line, there is fre- 
quent communication, and I have not heard of any but the most friendly intercourse 
having existed between travellers and the natives inhabiting or frequenting the 
neighbourhood of the road. The best proof of this, is the fact of the pestman, who 
has travelled the whole of the line from York to Albany monthly, and generally 
alone, never having been molested. 

‘Though this period has been unmarked by any act of aggression upon the per- 
sons of the settlers, I regret their property has not in like manner been respected,— 
though, except in one instance, that has not materially suffered. 

‘In the York and Toodyay districts a few cases of petty theft and sheep stealing 
have occurred : of the latter, only four were proved to have been stolen. In almost 
every case the offenders have been apprehended, and sentenced by the court of 
quarter sessions to various terms of imprisonment at Rottnest Island. 

‘* The extensive robbery I alluded to was committed at a farm some distance from 
King George’s Sound, where some natives (who had been banished from Albany for 
the murder of a native boy) had collected; and, from their intimate knowledge of 
the habits of the settlers, they concocted a scheme, and persuading the other natives 
to assist, they robbed the fold every night of one or two sheep. This went on for 
s)me months, and upwards of a hundred were taken before any were missed ; and 
though the carelessness of the man in charge of these sheep, not earlier ascertaining 
his loss, does not exonerate the natives, or lessen the crime of theft, yet it shows 
that, with proper precautions, in this, as many similar instances, the robbery might 
have been checked before it had arrived at so serious an extent. It is better to 
prevent crime -han punish it ; and in dealing with savages, care should be taken to 
put as little temptation as possible in their way. I should here observe that 
‘ Lindol,’ the principal native concerned in this robbery, had visited the neighbour- 
ing colony of South Australia, where he was for some time in the police; on his 
return, however, his relatives made him cast off the white man’s dress, and adopt 
the habits of the savage. In this state they require well looking after; the know- 
ledge of our habits, added to the cunning of the savage, enables them to carry on 
schemes which it is difficult to prevent. Much of this absence of crime in the Avon 
district may be attributed to the fear of detection, and the certainty of punishment. 
Through motives of jealousy, the natives are sure to inform of each other when any 
crimes are committed; and the able services of Mr. John Drummond, superin- 
tendent of police, render it a matter of extreme chance their escaping apprehension. 

‘Their private quarrels are of less frequent occurrence than formerly, as I now 
take notice of all cases of spearing where the injured is in the employ and under the 
protection of a settler. Ifthe case is serious, the offender takes his trial at the 
quarter sessions; but, in general, I find that a short term of imprisonment on 
summary conviction for the offence, has a very salutary effect. 

‘“« Early in the year I attempted the establishment of a school in York, and col- 
lected a number of native children together, who appeared anxious to commence. 
They attended it for about two months, when the novelty having worn off they all 
left, and I have not since been able to re-establish it upon any system that is likely 
permanently to answer. The school was deserted through no fault of the person in 
charge, neither through want, as all the children that attended were both fed and 
clothed. At the time of establishing the school I had great doubts about its success, 
—the centre of a populous neighbourhood is the only situation that a native school 
can be properly established. The school duties occupy so small a portion of the 
day, that it is necessary to find situations for the children where they can be usefully 
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employed, and at the same time kept under the discipline of the schoolmaster. The 
education should be directed towards teaching them the means of supporting them- 
selves in after life. This district, being so thinly peopled, offers at present none of 
these facilities. 

‘* A considerable number of natives are in the service of the settlers upon the 
different farms. They are principally employed in herding stock, for which their 
services are in great request. The average number employed in the Avon district 
is from 80 to 100; but considerably more than these would find employment were 
they at all willing to work; but naturally indolent, and disliking the restraints of 
civilised life, the bush has so many attractions, that they prefer the precarious sub- 
sistence it affords, to the food of the white man, which must be earned by labour, 
however slight. There are some, however, of more settled habits, and active dis- 
positions, who have remained in the employ of settlers fur some years, and have 
been usefully employed in getting in the last harvest. It must be a work of con- 
siderable time to alter their habits sufficiently to induce them to live entirely 
amongst us. 

‘“‘T have just returned from a visit to the prison establishment at Rottnest Island, 
and as far as I can judge from observation made during the few hours I remained 
there, I should say that the system pursued by the superintendent was well calculated 
tocarry out the views of the local government in forming that establishment. The 
native prisoners are made to work just sufficiently to be considered a punishment, 
at the same time they are kindly treated: and that every care and attention is paid 
to their comfort, their appearance fully indicates. 

“As I am about to visit the district of King George’s Sound, I shall be able to 
report more particularly about the natives in that neighbourhood on my return. 

‘*T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“Your obedient servant, 
‘“*R, H. Bann, 
“‘ The Honourable the ** Protector of Natives. 
** Colonial Secretary.”’ 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 


A public meeting convened by a number of extensive land proprietors, was 
about to take place at Oatlands for the following purposes :— 

First—* To consider the distress at present existing among landholders, 
and the causes which have led to it.” 

Seconpty—* To consider the feasibility of establishing a company for the 
purpose of borrowing money in England, at a reduced rate of interest, se- 
cured on the landed property of the colony.” 

The chief subject for consideration was, the cause of the existing distress 
among landholders ; for to this class the attention of the meeting would be, 
doubtless, particularly directed. ‘T'o arrive at an accurate decision, it should 
always be recollected, that this general distress is only an aggregate of indi- 
vidual embarrassments, and the simple inquiry is, how has it come to pass 
that so many landed proprietors are involved in liabilities beyond their pre- 
sent means of liquidation? ‘This is the long and short of the matter; a large 
proportion of the landed gentry has become embarrassed, and distress is 
consequently generally complained of. A combination of causes has produced 
the effects so much to be lamented, and these require a multiplicity of reme- 
dies. 

The chief causes have been the depreciation in the value of stock, land, 
and produce ; the high rate of interest; the importation of foreign stock into 
their market ; and the immense quantity of foreign wheat imported at Sydney. 
These are the main causes ;—they should be considered singly and separately, 
and a remedy applied for each. 

The sudden depreciation in the value of property is attributable to the forced 
and unnatural height to which it was raised some years since by an unac- 
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countable mania. It has fallen from a fictitious to its real value—perhaps 
below it. Purchasers did not compare the prices they were paying with the 
return the land would afford, but calculated at random upon its increasing in 
value; and however dear they bought an estate, speculation flattered them 
they should find a still higher bidder. ‘The land fell in value long before the 
price of its produce declined—the clearest of all possible proofs that it was 
merely nominal ; for an estate is really valuable, according to its capabilities 
of production, whether it be agricultural or pastural. Most purchases were 
completed by the aid of a mortgage deed at an exorbitant rate of interest ; so 
long as wheat, wool, and stock maintained high prices, the interest was liqui- 
dated with tolerable punctuality, but when they declined, the thoughtless 
pans found themselves encumbered by a promise to pay an amount 

eyond their means of realization. Thus have numerous embarrassments 
ensued ; and what remedy can be suggested? The mortgages must be got 
rid of somehow or other, or no permanent relief can be afforded by any act 
of human policy. It is out of the question to suppose, that states can afford 
to pay 15 or even 10 per cent. out of their produce, for interest alone. 

The depreciation in the price of stock arose partly as a natural consequence 
of extensive increase, and more so from importation. Stock was raised to a 
temporary value by the opening of the new colonies, and they suffered by the 
reaction. ‘The market for exportation closed, and shortly afterwards cattle 
were imported there from that very market, and sold at considerably less 
prices than the landholders were willing to dispose of theirs. Of course, as 
stock declined in value, the liabilities incurred in time of prosperity were dif- 
ficult to be met, and pressed heavily upon all. The causes of the engage- 
ments under which the Colony now suffers, originated in times when pros- 
pects were brighter, and when every one foresaw a happy independence! It 
is difficult to prescribe a remedy for the evil here alluded to. ‘To exclude 
importation is one object, and this can only be done legitimately by compe- 
tition. Another object should be to encourage the consumption of Colonial 
salted meat, in preference to seeking supplies from abroad. This was a sub- 
ject well worthy the attention of the meeting. 

“‘ Derwent Loan Company.—We regret that we were not sooner aware that 
the Derwent Loan Company had reduced their rate of interest to 10 per cent. since 
the Ist of April last. What will the 15, 20, 25, aye and 40 per cent. gents say to 
this? We congratulate the colony on having such a sensible Manager at the head 
of this great money-lending establishment, which cannot but occasion a most power- 
ful and favourable reaction in the community. 

‘* We perceive, by an advertisement of the Derwent and Tamar Assurance Com- 
pany, that policies can now be effected at once on goods shipped for England (losses 
and claims for average being made payable in London if required), instead of being 
at the trouble and risk of sending home to effect insurances, at an expense (including 
the stamp duty, broker’s charges, &c.) of, we believe, 10s. per cent. more than is 
charged here. This is indeed a great public accommodation. 

“ Mecuanics’ Instirut1ion.—The Report of this Institution gives a favourable 
account of its progress. 

‘‘Tue TenpeRs.—We regret to hear that tenders have been sent in for meat and 
bread at the low prices of 1}d. per pound for the former, and 2}d. the two pound 
loaf. 

‘“‘Tuae Markets.—The low rate at which the contracts have been taken has 
slightly affected the markets, but not so much as might be expected. Wheat still 
averages 6s. ; barley (English) 5s. ; (Cape) 3s. 6d. ; oats, 4s.; fine flour, 16s. cwt. ; 
seconds, 14s. ; potatoes, 5s. 6d. cwt. ; hay, old, 7/. per ton; new, 3/. ; straw, 2/. per 
ton. Horticultural produce of every sort in great perfection and abundance at very 
reasonable rates. 

‘* Waeat.—The Agostina is laid on for London by Messrs. Down and Co., and 
we are informed that about 15,000 bushels of wheat will be shipped by her for the 
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home market. The exporters can hardly lose by the speculation at the low price of 
wheat ; and the probability is, they will be considerable gainers. The Agostina will 
fill up with wool, and soon be ready for sea. A few shipments to England of equal 
extent would enhance the price of the corn that may remain on hand. We yet 
trust a demand for wheat will spring up at Sydney, and that our settlers, having 
gathered wisdom from former experience, will sell at the market price, and neither 
hurt themselves at present, nor injure their future prospects, by pertinaciously 
holding, and thus again destroying a market that is of the greatest importance to 
us.’’—Launceston Examiner. 


PORT PHILLIP. 


Newspapers to the 3rd of May have come to hand. The Colonists, if we 
may judge from these papers, are of opinion that the depression they 
had been experiencing for so long a period had passed away ; it is at any rate 
certain that the greatest activity prevailed amongst the inhabitants. 

The Editors of the newspapers of the Colony seem to consider that the 
petty squabbles which too frequently arise in small colonies, are so im- 
portant a subject as to merit not merely a passing notice, but that a principal 
part of the paper may be worthily occupied in their discussion, and thence 
we have but a very meagre account of such statistical information as would 
be likely to benefit the Colony in England. We are happy to find, 
however, two fresh articles added to the exports of the Colony,— 
a beautiful grained wood likely to become valuable in the manufacture of 
choice furniture, and the Mimosa bark, 414 tons of which have been shipped, 
and are nowin this country. There is another fact with regard to the Colony 
which peeps out among this collection of choice editorial squabbling, and one 
the importance of which might, we think, worthily occupy more attention 
than seems devoted to it in these columns—it is, that the value of the exports 
exceeded the value of the imports during a corresponding period, thus turning 
the balance of trade in favour of the Colony, which had not previously been 
the case. 

The value of the wool shipped in the first quarter of the present year 
amounts to £113,000, not including that per “ Lord Saumarez,”’ immediately 
before the commencement of the quarter, and a cargo on board the “ Lady 
Fitzherbert,” shipped since the completion of the quarter. ‘The value of the 
imports during the corresponding quarter of 1842 were £109,000, and of the 
same period of the present year they amounted to £36,000, showing a differ- 
ence of imports during these quarters of £73,000. 

The Editor of the Port Phillip Gazette, in remarking on these circumstances, 
observes :— 

‘* It will be seen that while we are rapidly diminishing our liabilities, our produce 
is steadily increasing. Admitting that greater activity than usual has been displayed 
in loading the wool ships, which would of course swell the quarter’s total exports, it 
is obvious that the wool exports of the current year will fully realise the anticipations 
of its increase. The fact of our imports in the last quarter not being one third of 
the imports of the corresponding quarter of the previous year—although it points in 
some degree to embarrassments and impaired confidence—indicates still more 
strongly that wise prudence and sound calculation which is the corner stone of legiti- 
mate commerce. 

‘* Although a diminution of our ordinary revenue must be looked for through the 
large decrease in the importation of customable articles of consumption, there is 
no reason to apprehend any financial embarrassment, considering the sound con- 
dition of the finances of Port Phillip, as illustrated in this journal of February 18th. 
Besides, this diminution in the consumption of luxuries (for such they chiefly are) 
exhibits a wide-spread economy; our largely increasing exports prove a vigorous 
perseverance ; and the favourable accounts from home, of increasing demand for 
our produce, inspire a cheering confidence in our resources, all which encourage 
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the well-founded hope of returning prosperity. And, although in human affairs 
effects must be felt long after the causes have ceased, and, in winding up extensive 
and complicated transactions, and recovering from the effects of commercial dis- 
aster, much time must elapse before any general improvement can be felt, yet we 
entertain the confident hope that at length indeed the tide is turned; and that Port 
Phillip, last to feel the pressure of commercial disaster, will be the first to experience 
relief.”’ 

‘* Carmin At Court.—The criminal sessions of the Supreme Court commence this 
morning. The calendar is unusually light, and the offences are chiefly of a minor 
description.— March 15. 

“Tur SuPERINTENDENT.—His Honour C. J. La Trobe is expected to arrive in 
town this morning, on his return from an official visit to Portland Bay.— May 1. 

‘* PorTLAND.—Customs.—Customs revenue of Portland from January 5th, 1842, 
to January 5th, 1843 :—First quarter, ending April 5th, 1842, 917/. 19s. 10d. ; 
second ditto, July 5th, 1842, 734/. lls. ; third ditto, ending October Sth, 1842, 
8991. lls. 4d.; last ditto, ending January 5th, 1843, 672/. 1s.; total amount of 
revenue, 3,2241. 3s. 2d. 

“* Geetonc.—A small allotment in North Geelong was sold, for cash, at the rate of 
upwards of 2,000/. per acre, being 4/. per foot frontage for a depth of 86 feet. 

‘* A meeting was called for the purpose of entering into arrangements to establish 
Subscription Races at Geelong, on Tuesday evening, at Mr. Mack’s. 

‘* Messrs. Atkins and Clarke have announced their intention to establish a quar- 
terly fair at Fyans-ford, for the sale of stocks, stations, &c.”’ 

Tue New Lecistatrure.—Sir Thomas Livingstone Mitchell, the Sur- 
veyor-general of the Colony of New South Wales, was about to be brought 
forward as a candidate for Port Phillip. The “ Patriot ” observes, “‘ We know 
nothing of Sir ‘Thomas’s political views ; unfortunately he is a Government 
Officer, and there are too many of them already in nomination. ‘This is less 
a objection against Sir Thomas, however, than it would be against any body 
else, for he has never failed to be at loggerheads with the governor for the 
tine being, since he has been in the Colony. 

The Courts for the revision of the electoral lists were just going to com- 
mence operations for the Port Phillip district. 

‘The Wards for the electoral district of Melbourne are, Bourke Ward, La 
Trobe Ward, Lonsdale Ward, and Gipps Ward. 

Town Bounparies, MeLpourne.—Mr. Tracey, who obtained the con- 
traet for the posts, for settling out the town boundaries, has just completed 
the necessary work. The posts are stout, shapely-looking articles, painted 
white, each having cut upon it the initial letters of the name of the ward of 
which it indicates the boundary.— April 30th. 

Tus Wearuer.—the rainy season appears to have set in at a time when 
rain was particularly needed. In the grazing districts the pasturage was 
withered and dried, and in the garden and field the dry and hard state of the 
ground had offered considerable resistance to the phos | and plough, and re- 
tarded the growth of the edibles of the season. ‘The refreshing showers 
which have fallen will be productive of much benefit, and six weeks or two 
months having to elapse before the cold will become sufficiently intense to 
offer any check to vegetation, judging from past seasons, the most favourable 
results may be anticipated both to agriculture and grazing.— April 27th. 

MeLsourneE Markets, May 3rd.—Cabbages, 1s. 3d. per dozen ; lettuces, 
sd. ditto; radishes, Sd. per dozen bundles; onions, 13d. per lb.; turnips 
(Swedish), 1s. per dozen bundles, and excellent ; carrots, 1s. 3d. ditto; cauli- 
flowers, 2s. per dozen; French beans, 4d. per quart; apples, 4d. to 6d. per 
lb.; pumpkins and melons, 6d. each ; cucumbers, 6d. per dozen; turkeys, 
14s. per pair; geese, 16s. ditto; fowls, 4s. to 5s. per couple; chickens, 3s. 
ditto ; ducks, 6s. ditto; eggs, 2s. 6d. per dozen; fresh butter, 1s. Gd. per Ib. ; 
rabbits, 5s. 6d. to 6s.; potatoes, 4/. 10s. to 5/. per ton; hay, 3/. 10s. ditto. 
Butcher’s Meat :—Beef, 23d. to 3d. per lb.; mutton, 2 d. to 3d. ditto; pork, 
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6d. ditto; veal, 6d. to 8d. ditto; lamb, 2s. 6d. per quarter. Flour :—First, 
I7s. per cwt.; second, 15s. ditto; third, 13s. 6d; bran, 10d. to 1s. per 
bushel; wheat, 4s. to 4s. 6d. ditto. 

‘« Tue BLacks.—With the approach of winter, it would seem that the blacks of 
the Portland Bay district are about to renew those depredations which so seriously 
harassed the settlers during the past year. A gentleman who arrived in town from 
that district on Tuesday last, states that the blacks had attacked, a few days pre- 
vious to his leaving, the station of Mr. Desailly, on the Glenelg, and had driven 
away about 700 sheep. Fortunately, when they had taken the sheep some distance, 
they were accidentally met by a party of whites, who rescued the sheep, and took 
them back to the station. We understand that a flock of sheep had also been taken 
from the station of Mr. Riley, on the Wannon, but fortunately recovered. The way 
in which the natives endeavoured to evade pursuit in the former instance was both 
singular and ingenious. They at first surprised a flock of about 1400, and, dividing 
it into two, drove away one half, and left the remainder. After proceeding a few 
miles they again made a division, and retaining the more active sheep, left the slug- 
gish behind. Had they not been fortunately met with, there is little doubt that the 
party sent in pursuit, on coming up with the second lot of sheep abandoned, would 
have been at fault for a time, and thus have allowed the blacks to get clear off. We 
trust that previous to the approach of winter, the authorities will see the necessity 
of making such arrangements, by placing an adequate force of mounted police in 
the Portland district, as will suffice to prevent a renewal of those crying outrages, to 
which the person and property of the settler were subjected during the winter season 
of the past year. Will it be believed, that in the whole of the Portland Bay district, 
although the stockholders were, as at present, forced to pay several thousand pounds 
for the support of a country police, which ought to have been afforded them for 
their protection, but was withheld, the nearest assistance they could have at the 
time to which we refer, was from the township, where a small party of mounted 
police was stationed? Unfortunately, by the time the presence of these men could 
be obtained at the scene of any outrage, the blacks were beyond their reach, and 
they had to return to the township from a bootless errand. So convinced at length 
did the settlers become of the inutility of travelling to Portland for assistance, that 
they confined themselves to endeavours to recover their property, abandoning all 
idea of apprehending the aggressors. A report prevailed a short time since, that 
Mr. Dana’s aboriginal corps were to fix their quarters in the centre of the district ; 
aud we sincerely hope, for the sake both of the blacks and the settlers, that it may 
prove to be correct. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 
(SYDNEY.) 

Advices from Sydney have reached us to the 6th of May. We regret 
to find that the depression which has so long been felt in this Colony, 
and which has had the effect of reducing the prices of all description of 
stock to an unprecedented extent, has at last ended in a state of things 
that may be regarded in the light of a commercial explosion. The em- 
harrassment, which extended through the years 1841 and 1842, during 
which latter year the insolvencies amounted to 600, has been succeeded, 
up to the date of our communications, by the embarrassment, if not in- 
solvency, of one of the six Joint-Stock Banks, and also by the manager 
of another standing charged with a gross breach of trust; but the cir- 
cumstance most to be regreited, is that the want of confidence had 
extended to the depositors of the Savings Bank, and a most harass- 
ing run on this establishment had taken place for two days previous to 
the date of our advices. 

The causes which led to this state of things are as curious as reprehen- 
sible. It appears that Mr. George Miller, the accountant of the Savings 
Bank, had been very active, and, as alleged by some parties, unnecessarily 
vehement, in denouncing the proceedings of the Directors of the Austra- 
lian Bank, which had lately failed; and that certain parties, connected 
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with that Bank, had originated reports unfavourable to the credit of the 
Savings Bank, which quickly spreading among the working population, 
this run upon it had been the consequence. The rumour which chiefly 
caused alarm to the depositors, was that on a particular day the governor 
(Sir Geo. Gipps) suddenly went down to the Savings Bank, and demanded 
a sight of all the bills under discount, and of all the mortgages; that 
amongst the bills the governor found four overdue bills of the Colonial 
Secretary to the amount of several thousand pounds; and that having 
examined both bills and mortgages, his Excellency declared that he would 
not give three straws for all the securities put together. The Sydney 
Morning Herald declares the whole of this report to be FALSE; that the 
Governor had not been to the Bank at all; and had not examined its secu- 
rities since the regular audit, three months previous, when he had signed 
the balance sheet, as “‘ President of the Institution,” as “ approved,” after a 
minute examination of all its securities. It does appear, however, that 
subsequently a committee from the body of trustees had been appointed 
to examine all the securities, in order to ascertain how far they might have 
become depreciated by the recent general depression of the value of pro- 
perty. This committee reported that there was not the slightest reason 
to apprehend that the utmost amount of loss would exceed 1,500/. A 
quarter per cent. was transferred from the profits to the “ rest” fund, by 
which the directors imagine that the worst that could happen had been 
provided for. The Savings Bank has been established nearly eleven years, 
during which period its career has been one of unmingled prosperity— 
indeed, during that period it has never sustained a single loss. ‘The Go- 
vernor was about to appoint a committee, unconnected with the Savings 
Bank, to investigate its affairs. ‘This committee had been sought by the 
directors, in order to show the depositors the utter groundlessness of their 
fears. 

Public Meeting to take into consideration the State of the Colony.—A 
requisition had been presented to the Mayor of Sydney to convene a 
public meeting, for the purpose of considering the condition of the Colony, 
and with a view of drawing up a report and taking evidence, for the pur- 
pose of being transmitted to the Home Government. 

Election Proceedings.—The Courts were sitting for the revision of the 
voters’ list, and numerous claims were made and contested. A _procla- 
mation had just been issued by the Governor appointing the returning 
officers and the polling places in the different electoral districts. 

Insolvencies.—A tabular statement had been published of all the insol- 
vencies under the new Act, showing dates, liabilities, assets, &c. of above 
700 insolvent estates. 


State of the Female Factory at Paramatta on the 1st May :— 
Under Colonial sentence . F ‘ . 67 
Not under Colonial sentence . . : . 470 
In solitary confinement a: ‘ ‘ , 5 
In hospital . ‘ : ‘ ‘ - 
Total number of women _.. F , 596 

eS children ; J ‘ . 146 
Grain held by Government, 1st May :— 


Wheat ‘ ; : ; ‘ ‘ , 39,014 bushels. 
Maize , ° . - 11,842 


” 


Australian Sugar Company.—The 100 unappropriated shares were about 
to be sold by public auction. 

The price of the 2lb. loaf was 34d. best, 3d. inferior; meat was 34d. to 
Ad. per Ib. 
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Ecclesiastical.—The Rev. — Wallis, of Calcutta, who, during his residence 
in this Colony, has been officiating at Richmond, was about to proceed to 
India. The Rev. J. K. Walpole, formerly of Bathurst, proceeds to Richmond. 

The Magazine.-—The fifth number of the New South Wales Magazine had 
been published. It opens with an article on the state of the Colony, in which 
the writer endeavours to show that the Colony must rapidly advance. With 
the exception of an account of the Cavern, near Bathurst, this is the only 
article of a local nature. 

The Church.—The Rev. R. Allwood, B:A., Minister of St. James’s Church, 
Sydney, has been delivering a lecture to the Church of England Book Society 
on the “ Papal Claim to Jurisdiction.” 

GouLsurn.—The ladies of the church and congregation under the pastoral 
care of the Rev. W. Hamilton, have done themselves the honour of pre- 
senting him with a handsome pulpit gown and a quarto copy of Brown’s 
Self-interpreting Bible, accompanied with a Concordance. 

Salting Meat.—The result of the exertions of the Colonists in salting meat, 
which was commenced in the Colony in the year 1830, was to raise the price 
of cattle during that and the two following winters to the extent of 200 and 
300 per cent., such was the great demand for meat. One of the papers, re- 
marking on this subject, asks why should not the same beneficial conse- 
quences flow from the efforts now making by the Sydney Salting Company ? 
‘They have advantages at the present time which then they had not. If the 
business be taken up with spirit, and prosecuted in good earnest, there can 
be no doubt that cattle and sheep will soon take a rise, and the affairs of the 
Colony experience a revival similar to that which followed the depression of 
1829 and 1830, 

ParaMatra.—A preliminary meeting had been held here for the purpose 
of forming an Agricultural Society for the County of Cumberland. ‘The old 
Agricultural Society of New South Wales was established at this place 
twenty-one years since, of which Sir Thomas Brisbane, the then Governor, 
was Patron, Judge Field the President, and Messrs. Berry and Palmer the 
Secretaries. ‘That Society flourished upwards of ten years, and was the means 
of introducing into the Colony improved breeds of live stock, and a variety 
of useful productions in the field, the garden, and the orchard. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


The new Governor, Captain Robert Fitzroy, R.N., left England on the 30th 
June, in the ship Bangalore, for Auckland, the capital of New Zealand. It 
is understood that the differences that had been known to exist between the 
Government and the New Zealand Company had been settled previous to 
Captain Fitzroy leaving England, and no doubt remains that the confidence 
expressed by all parties in England in the new Governor, will be certain to 
elicit a similar feeling from all parties in the Colony. 

Lord Stanley is justly entitled to the gratitude of all persons interested in 
New Zealand for this appointment; and when it is recollected that it was 
made at the risk of weakening the strength of his government in Parliament, 
inasmuch as Captain Fitzroy’s seat for Durham was sure to be contested, it 
redounds highly to his Lordship’s credit, as a Colonial minister, in thus pre- 
ferring the welfare of the Colony to the interest of party. Captain Fitzroy 
was selected for his eminent fitness for the office. The Governorship of any 
colony is a difficult and highly onerous situation; but in a colony under the 
peculiar circumstances of New Zealand, where almost everything may be 
said to depend on the manner in which the functions of government are 
performed, the task before Captain Fitzroy is one in which the attainment of 
success is more than usually arduous. We have the greatest confidence both 
in his intentions and ability, and most earnestly do we wish him success. It 
gives us great pleasure to find the New Zealand Company are proceeding 
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with their plan to establish a Church of England settlement. The Scotch 
settlement to be named “ New Edinburgh,” after a plan by Mr. Rennie, is 
also in progress, and the Company have issued advertisements for the dis- 
posal of land in this Seotch settlement. 

We extract the following from the “Australian and New Zealand News 
Letter,” of August :— 

‘‘ We are happy to find that the same spirit of enterprise and perseverance 
which has hitherto characterized the conduct of the operations of the New Zealand 
Company, continues unabated. At present, the public attention is particularly 
drawn to the establishment of a new Scotch Settlement, to be called New Edin- 
burgh ; and we have no doubt it will prove as successful as those already formed by 
the Company, which are now in a flourishing condition. We have papers from the 
Colony to the 14th of January, and have much pleasure in observing, that the 
greatest activity prevails in the various settlements, as well as in the capital, Auck- 
land, where a company is being formed, for the purpose of prosecuting their re- 
searches for copper and other mineral ores, which are known to exist in considerable 
quantities in the Great Barrier Island, situated at the mouth of the river Thames. 
‘The company is denominated the ‘ Great Barrier Island Mining Company.’ ”’ 


We find also by the “ Australian and New Zealand News Letter”— 


‘‘ That a special meeting of the proprietors took place at New Zealand House, 
on the 21st August, for the purpose of accepting and adopting the Supplemental 
Charter, under which the Company will be authorized to raise a loan at such lawful 
interest as to the directors may seem proper, not exceeding in the whole the sum of 
100,0002., upon the security and credit of so much of the subscribed capital of the 
Company as is not now called up, and of the profits of the undertaking, and of 
the lands, tenements, hereditaments, and other property for the time being of the 
said Company, or any or either of such proposed securities, or of any portion 
thereof, respectively; and for all and every or any of the foregoing purposes, to 
grant, execute, and issue debentures, under the seal of the said Company ; and to 
mortgage or charge all, or any part of the said proposed securities, or any of them, 
pursuant to the provisions of the Company’s original Charter of Incorporation and 
said Supplemental Charter, respectively, or either of them.’ 


The latest intelligence from New Zealand is dated the 22d April; this 
comes direct from Auckland by the Caroline, a vessel which has just arrived 
laden with New Zealand flax and spars. We glean the following intelli- 
gence from the letters and papers which she brings :-— 

AvucKLANnp.—the bishop, on his return to Auckland, on the 31st of 
December, reported favourably of the large grass plains he traversed in his 
journey in the interior of the island. 

A sale of land took place on the 23rd of January. Six lots out of twenty- 
two were disposed of, at an average of about 125/. an acre. 

On the 18th of February there was another sale, at which about 600/. was 
realized. 

The copper mines on the Barrier Island promise well. The ore is said to 
be of the very best quality. 

Agriculture at Auckland was commencing. Fine specimens of wheat, 
barley, and oats had been grown. 

The Auckland Chronicle recommends the formation of an Agricultural 
Society. 

St. Paul’s Church, it was expected, would be opened during the month of 
April. 

" handsome subscription had been raised towards defraying the expense 
of building a small church at Windsor. 

The wreck of a vessel had been seen on the coast, supposed to be the 
** Speculator.” 

The prices of the necessaries of life were considerably reduced : we subjoin 
a list of the principal articles -— 
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Prices Current to April 22, Prices of Provisions, Sc. Retail. 
a 
sread, per 2 lb. loaf . . ° : 7 
Flour, per 100 lbs. ‘ ; o Se 
Butcher’s meat : Pork, per Ib., 4d. to ; : ‘an 
Mutton, per Ib. -» 7d. to ; .' ee 
Beef, per lb., 8d. to : ‘ » 
Fish, per lb., from 3 farthings to ; 
Poultry, per couple, from 2s. 6d. to 
Groceries, &c.: Tea (good), per lb. 
Coffee - 
Sugar 
Soap (Hawes’), 6d. to 
Butter (Irish), per lb. , 
(Fresh), per lb., 3s. 6a to 
Cheese (Colonial) 
(English), 1s. Gd. to 
Pork (salt), per lb. 
Bacon, per lb., 8d. to 
Pickled Salmon (English) 
Tobacco, per lb., 2s. to 
Vegetables, &c.: Potatoes, per basket, weighing from 
25 to 30 Ibs. , from 6d. to . 
Cabbages, per basket, from Ga. to 
Broccoli, per basket, from 6d. to 
Cauliflowers, per head 
Melons, per basket, 6d. to 
Pumpkins, 6d. to 
Maize (in cob), 6d. to 
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PORT NICHOLSON. 


WeLuIncTon.—This is the principal settlement of the New Zealand 
Company. Reports from this settlement state that the greatest activity pre- 
vails; but some dissatisfaction is expressed, by a few parties, at the proceed- 
ings of Mr. W illoughby Shortland, the acting Governor, until Captain Fitz- 
roy arrives. It appears that, at a meeting of the Town Council, on the 22d 
of February,— 

‘« After some desultory conversation on the subject of the comparatively small 
portion of the gross revenue, which was expended upon this settlement, as com- 
pared with the sum collected, and suggesting the expediency of a public meeting, it 
was resolved to address His Excellency upon that and other subjects connected with 
the state of the administration of the affairs of the Colony in general, and Port 
Nicholson in particular, as in duty bound.” 


Preparations for the forthcoming whaling season were making on every 
side. The sloop “ Royal William” had departed a week back, for Hawke’s 
Bay, with a party for Mr. Dorsey ; and Mr. Murray had just arrived from 
the southward, for the purpose of enlisting a strong body to proceed with 
him to Kaikora. It was hoped by the time the “ Brougham ” again arrived 
from Valparaiso, that a sufficiency of oil would have been procured, to enable 
their merchants to send her with a cargo direct to England. 

We are pleased to learn that there is a probability of a speedy settlement 
of the native question in Port Nicholson, upon terms just to the natives and 
satisfactory to the settlers. ‘The inconvenience of any protracted discussion, 
might have made itself perceptible in more ways than one; and, though we 
should never have doubted of the result, others, more timid or less sanguine, 
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might have been checked in contemplated improvements, from the apparent 
uncertainty of their title. ‘The prospect of a prompt and amicable adjust- 
ment of this question is therefore a matter of congratulation. 


NELSON, 


This is also one of the New Zealand Company’s Settlements. The impor- 
tance of arapid communication between the various settlements must be 
self-evident. With reference to a road between Nelson and the Wairoo, we 
find the following important particulars :— 

‘* It has been repeatedly asserted by natives at Nelson, that a good and level 
path, of one day’s journey only, leads from the extremity of Queen Charlotte’s 
Sound to the Wairoo, With a view of ascertaining the truth of this statement, a 
party, who have just visited that district, obtained a native as a guide, who pointed 
out the path in question. They were disappointed, however, to find that the Wairoo, 
spoken of by the natives in this report, is merely an arm of the Oyerri or Pelorus, 
which terminates in a long valley, leading to the great valley of the Wairoo. The 
party were prevented from pursuing their journey in this direction, but the following 
important point may be considered as ascertained :—that the Pelorus is connected 
with the Wairoo by a valley of one unbroken level, excellently adapted for a road. 
A main path at present exists from the wood in the centre of the Wairoo plain to 
the head of the arm of the Pelorus just mentioned, which is travelled by the natives 
in about a day and a half. This creek is about two miles long, and joins the Pelorus 
about two miles from its head.” 


The grand desideratum now, therefore, is the discovery of a practicable 
communication between Nelson and the head of the Pelorus; an object 
which, probably, merely requires a little investigation to be proved readily 
attainable. 


NEW PLYMOUTH. 


In speaking of this settlement, which also belongs to the New Zealand 
Company, the Editor of the Nelson Examiner says :— 

‘* We have spoken with a gentleman who came from New Plymouth, in the 
‘Industry,’ on Sunday last. Mr. Cook had arrived in safety, with cattle and sheep 
from Wellington, and had suffered but little loss. Some experiments had been 
made by a gentleman, as to the produce of potatoes, in various soils. From a mix- 
ture of sand with rotten wood, two hundred and forty large potatoes were grown 
from one. It would have been more satisfactory, could we have stated the weight 
of this product of a single plant, but we are assured that they were all of good size. 
The schooner ‘ Ariel,’ with coals from Massacre Bay, had arrived, and readily dis- 
posed of her cargo.”” 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Public attention has been much drawn to this colony of late, and an 
emigration of parties possessed of a capital of a few hundreds is steadily pro- 
gressing. 

By the latest advices from the colony, we observe that the amount of 
exports during the quarter ending April 5th in the present year, was 89,798/., 
and of imports, during the same period, 171,192/. We give the following 
table of the details of the exports, and also of the tonnage of vessels, both 
inwards and outwards, during the same period :— 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, 

Extract from the Custom House Books, in the Quarter ending April 5, 1843. 
COLONIAL PRODUCE EXPORTED, 

To Great Britain ‘ ‘ 50 Pipes. £ 798 


Wine To all other places. ‘ 1,318 — 8,503 





Grain 
Flour and Bran 


Wool 


Tallow and 
Candles 
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From Table Bay 

Port Beaufort 
Table Bay 

Ditto ‘ 

Port Beaufort 
Port Elizabeth . 
Table Bay 

Port Elizabeth . 


2,012 

0 
230,947 
190,682 
81,256 
221,171 
4,992 — 


11,560 
151 Brls. 

0 

84 
3,727 in No. 
8,032 
476 
43,655 
12,158 
19,970 
12,406 
2,000 
16,601 


Table Bay 

Port Beaufort 
Port Elizabeth . 
Table Bay 

Port Elizabeth . 
Port Beaufort 
Table Bay 

Port Beaufort 
Port Elizabeth . 
Table Bay 

Port Beaufort 
Port Elizabeth 


Beef and Pork . 


{ 

1 
| 
: 
{ 


Hides 


Skins 


Horns 


TONNAGE, 


Cape Town and Simon’s Bay. 
No. 
British, 74 
do. 81 
do. 48 5,570 
do. 49 6,282 


Port Elizabeth. 

British, 14 2,698 
do. 7 1,359 
do. 16 2,185 
do. 23 3,030 


Tons. 
28,839 
30,513 


No. 
8 
14 


Inwards 
Outwards 


Coastwise { 


Foreign, 
‘ do. 
Inwards 

Outwards 


Inwards 

Outwards . ° 
Inwards 
Outwards 


Foreign, 1 
do. 1 
Coastwise 


The Graham’s Town Journal of June 28th, represents the drought to have 
been very severe, arising not only from boisterous winds, which wither up 
all kinds of vegetation, but also from frost and cold; the pasturage had 
suffered greatly. A great and sudden change in the weather had, however, 
happily taken place, and on Tuesday, June the 22d, a warm morning was 
succeeded by a cloudy afternoon, and two or three light preparatory showers, 
during the evening, were followed by abundance of rain during the night ; 
this weather appeared likely to continue, and is represented to be of immense 
benefit. 

The sheep farmers of the Graham’s Town district report their flocks 
to be lambing very fast. 

A South African whaling company was about being formed at Cape Town. 
The capital stock to be 6,000/. in 200 shares at 30/. each. ‘The depredations 
of the natives on the frontiers of the colony are at all times too prevalent, 
and harassing beyond all endurance to the settlers in those distant districts. 

In an article on the aborigines, the Graham’s Town Journal, of June 1, 
has the following remarks :— 


‘It is perfectly vain to blink the question, for the fact is, and it should ever be 
brought into prominent relief in the discussion of this subject, that, unless the 
natives be civilized, they are a doomed people. This can never be done by leaving 
them in independent barbarism ; they must not be fenced round and left in this 
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state by a purblind and false philanthropy ; but, on the contrary, every barrier to 
the spread of population must be thrown down; power must be exerted, not to 
oppress, but to establish and maintain justice, and to put down, both by precept 
and by the strong arm of righteous law, all those practices of savage life, which, if 
indulged without such restraint, would soon fill the world with violence and blood, 
and reduce mankind to the level of the brute. It is sheer folly to talk of the right of 
any people to maintain among themselves usages which are not only positively im- 
moral, but which are manifestly injurious to their neighbours. No one has a right, 
either by force or fraud, to deprive another of his lawfully acquired property ; and 
yet, while our Government refrain from putting down robbery on the part of the 
neighbouring Kafirs on the ground of their independence, such right is tacitly ad- 
mitted. Theft is no less a profession among this people than murder was among 
the Thugs of the East Indies, and both should be dealt with in the same manner. 
In the suppression of the latter by the strong arm of power, it has been well said 
of Lord Bentinck, that he has thereby indelibly inscribed his name in the history of 
civilization and on the roll of fame, as the benefactor of his kind. Common sense, 
no less than that natural law, which is written on the conscience of every man, 
bears decisive testimony to the justice of the award. We tell the British Govern- 
ment, for the hundredth time, that it is an utter absurdity to expect the barbarous 
natives on the borders of this colony to become civilized until they are placed unde: 
proper government, or, in other words, wholesome control. Herein consisted the 
wisdom of the measures adopted by Sir Benjamin D’Urban ; he laid the foundation 
of civilized government, the influence of which was rapidly and beneficially extend- 
ing itself in every direction. Unfortunately an imbecile administration, at the 
clamour of a party, not merely forbade him to proceed, but ruthlessly overturned 
all he had been at so much cost, labour, and anxiety to accomplish. We have the 
consequences of this lamentable folly in the daily occurrences on our border—the 
plunder of our farmers, the general insolence and insubordination of the natives, 
their increasing audacity in their forays upon the colony, and in that general con- 
tempt which they evince for the white man, and especially for his remonstrances 
against their continual aggressions. Itis true the golden opportunity has been lost ; 
but still, if ever the affairs of this frontier are placed upon a safe and satisfactory 
basis, the same policy must in principle be again adopted. We are perfectly aware 
that the subject is now encumbered with difficulties ; that the rubbish of the present 
system blocks up and impedes the path at every step of the retrograde movement 
towards a better system ; and that, even were Sir Benjamin’s measures adopted, we 
have not him to work them. We might have ‘the falchion of Scandenberg, but 
where is Scandenberg’s arm?’ Nevertheless the case must be met. Difficulty 
must stimulate to exertion, rather than induce supineness or lead to despair. The 
people must appeal again and again to the Imperial Government, assured that with 
a little perseverance they will wring even from their opponents an admission that 
their claims are rational in themselves, beneficial in their tendency, and in accord- 
ance with every true principle of humanity and justice.” 


The subject of immigration was, as usual, engaging the attention of the 
Colonists, and the recent proceedings of the Cape of Good Hope Agricultu- 
ral Society had given another stimulus to the importation of emigrants. 
This society was about to call upon the public for the information necessary 
to enable them to adopt such measures as may appear efficient for the pur- 
pose of introducing emigrants. ‘I'wo sorts of labourers have been called for. 
Some are desirous of having Europeans; others will have none but Africans 
or negroes. ‘The Society was about to call upon the agriculturists, trades- 
men and others, to state in writing to the Secretary the number of emigrants 
each person could receive, and the nature of the service for which he re- 
quired them, and whether negroes or Europeans. When sufficient applica- 
tions shall have been received, the committee would proceed, jointly with 
the applicants, to consider the best means of satisfying the demand, and how 
to find the means of defraying the expense that would be required for that 
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purpose. It is observed, that, from Europe, the immigration will be easily 
effected, if the money be only forthcoming to defray the expense ; whilst with 
respect to Africans, the home Government having sanctioned the measure 
adopted in the West Indies, of importing free labourers from the West 
Coast of Africa, it is expected that similar confirmation will be obtained, in 
respect to any similar measure which may be adopted in this Colony for the 
same purpose. 

Upon the whole, the Colony is undoubtedly in a flourishing condition. 
We are, however, sorry to observe, that there is considerable dissatisfaction 
expressed at the expenditure of the Colonial Government, since, notwith- 
standing the revenue exceeded the sum calculated on, it still did not reach 
the amount expended. ‘The total receipts for the year 1842 were 221,400/., 
the estimated amount was only 149,920/. This is certainly an unequivocal 
proof of the Colony’s resources, and a fact upon which the friends of the 
Colony are justly entitled to congratulate themselves. 


CANADA. 


The intelligence brought by the last packet is to the 2ist August from 
Nova Scotia, to the 28th from Quebec and Montreal. The Canadian Par- 
liament was to meet for the despatch of business on the 28th August. A 
seat in the Legislative Council had been offered to a gentleman of Canadian 
origin, Dr. Kimber, and who, it was believed, had accepted the honour. 

We learn from the papers, that his Excellency the Governor-General 
arrived on Monday the 21st of August at Montreal, and that he proceeded on 
to Quebec, which place he reached on Thursday the 24th August. It was 
his Excellency’s intention to be at the ‘Three Rivers on the following Monday 
evening, and leave there on ‘l'uesday morning for the townships. At Quebec, 
his Excellency received several addresses from the inhabitants, but his stay 
was necessarily short, he being on his way to Kingston, to open the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. His Excellency occupied his limited leisure time in visits to 
the principal persons in Quebec, and inspecting the city and its neighbour- 
hood. 

The Gazette contains a proclamation, giving her Majesty’s assent to tlie 
reserved Act of last session of Parliament, entitled “An Act to impose a 
Duty upon Foreign Wheat imported into this Province.’’ This Provincial 
Act, it is presumed, was reserved till after the passing of the imperial ‘* Act 
for reducing the Duty on Wheat and Flour, the produce of Canada, imported 
thence into the United Kingdom.” ‘This last Act received the royal assent 
on the 12th July last. We perceive by a report from the Niagara District 
Council, that 100 to 200 good farm servants, well understanding agricultural 
labour, will find employment,— 


‘‘And a few skilful, sober, and industrious mechanics might find employment, 
although that description of people is quite numerous. The usual wages of — Farm 
servants, male, per month, 35s. ; female farm servants per month, 17s.; labourers, 
per day, from 2s. to 2s. 6d., but constant employment cannot be expected by the 
day; carpeuters, per day, 5s.; blacksmiths, per month, 60s.; shoemakers, per 
month, 60s.; wheelwrights, per month, 60s.; masons, per day, 6s. 3d.; tailors, 
per month, 60s. The prices of—Flour, per barrel, 20¢.; beef, per lb., 2}d.; 
mutton, per lo. 2}d.; pork, per lb. 24d. ; bread, per loaf, 41b., 6d. ; potatoes, per 
bushel, 1s. 6d. (In all cases it is understood that board will be furnished by the 
employer.) Board and lodging per week, 10s. 

‘They consider that very favourable opportunites are offered for the settlement 
of farmers bringing a capital of from 200/. to 500/. with them; but that a further 
importation of mere labour or skill, without capital, would be injudicious, and in- 
crease, not the means of employment, but the calls upon local charity. They 
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attribute this state of things (so different to what prevails in Canada West generally,) 
to local causes, namely, the very easy access to the district by river and canal in every 
direction, and the great works in progress in the district, which have attracted to 
it an undue proportion of the spare population, not only of British America, but 
of the United States, and to the unfitness of those who come to seek permanent 
settlement for the agricultural labours of the country, and their unwillingness to 
adapt themselves to its circumstances.”’ 


We gather the following particulars from the Montreal Paper :— 


‘*The voyage to Quebec is, in round numbers, 3,000 miles. At Quebec, the 
emigrant has sailed 400 miles into the American continent, and now the vast St. 
Lawrence, a sea in every thing but its tranquil waters and verdant shores, is his 
highway to the south-west. Superb steam-boats will take him and his family to 
Montreal for from half a dollar a head in the steerage, to two to four in the cabin, 
provisions found. He has 200 miles of coast offered him on each hand to settle on, 
and, if he chooses, he may stop at Sorel, where the noble river Richelieu, or below, 
where the St. Francis, debouche from the south, after watering the district known 
as the ‘ Eastern Townships.’ This is as fertile and healthy a tract as any in the 
world. It is well suited for Scotch farmers, and a great emigration is going on into 
it of American farmers from Vermont. The island of Montreal and the parishes 
on both sides of the Ottawa and St. Lawrence, offer the greatest inducements to 
farmers who are not in love with a wilderness, and wish to sit down comfortably 
near ‘ kirk and market.’ 

“Properties are constantly offering for sale on very low terms, considering their 
proximity to navigable waters, and the city of Montreal. The soil is naturally very 
good—both stiff and light qualities may be had; and as for manure, in many places, 
the habitans think a neighbour does a very polite action who carts it away for them 
out of their farm-yards. Nor are the wages of labour much higher than in England. 
At Montreal, the emigrant has only to step from the deck of one steam-boat to 
that of another, and for six dollars he will be taken in the cabin, and found in the 
first style (or for a trifle, if in the steerage), to Kingston, at the foot of Lake 
Ontario. He will pass through some 200 miles or more on each hand of fine 
country of every variety of quality, along vast rivers, lakes, and ship canals. He 
will see the superb valley of the Ottawa, the thriving vicinity of Bytown, and the 
opening of the Bay of Quinté. At Kingston he has a noble country before him to 
choose from, with plenty of wild land behind it. If he does not like it, he may any 
day in the week shift his baggage to the deck of another steamer, and six dollars at 
most will set him down at any one of the innumerable harbours of that inland sea, 
the Lake Ontario. The Oswego, the Genessee, Niagara, all proverbial for their 
richness, open into it.”” 


The following we extract from the Colonial Gazette :—' 


‘The bishoprick of Nova Scotia was created in 1787; that of Quebec in 1793. 
The unwieldy territorial extent of these dioceses was felt as an impediment from 
the outset; but it was not till 1839 that they were subdivided. In that year it was 
resolved to divide the bishoprick of Quebec into two dioceses: that of Montreal, 
comprehending the old province of Lower Canada; and that of Toronto. In the 
same year a part of the original diocese of Nova Scotia was erected into a bishoprick 
of Newfoundland. The Bermudas are included in this diocese. The whole number 
of clergy employed in these provinces is 237 ; being an increase since the erection of 
the two new sees, in 1839, of 41 clergymen in the diocese of Toronto, and 15 in that 
of Newfoundiand. Of these, 43 in Canada West are supported from local resources, 
and 21 in Nova Scotia by an annual grant of Parliament. The Bishop of Nova 
Scotia reports, that within the last 15 years he has consecrated 119 churches; and 
that within his memory the clergy in that part of his diocese which comprises Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward's Island, and Cape Breton, have increased from five to 


fifty.”’ 
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WEST INDIES. 


The latest dates from the West Indies are—Jamaica, the 23rd of August; 
Barbadoes, 22nd; Guiana, 18th; Granada, 19th; and from St. Lucia, 
the 24th. 

JaMAica.—There is a complaint of but little improvement, since the sail- 
ing of the preceding packet. The dry and — weather impeded the 
growth of the staples for next year, and had considerably codase the crop 
just gathered. The last crop of sugar was estimated at 50,000 hogsheads, 
but had not yielded above 40,000. ‘The coffee crop, it was feared, would be 
equally deficient, arising solely from the want of sufficient labourers, and 
from the carelessness and inattention of those who do condescend to work ; 
as for the season, it had, generally speaking, been favourable to the coffee 
plantations. It is evident from all accounts, that to ensure the continuous 
prosperity of the West Indies, an extensive immigration from Africa must 
take place. Squatting is going on in all directions, and amongst the old 
labouring population a complete mania exists for the acquisition of land. 
The banks are represented as doing little or nothing in the shape of dis- 
counts, and 1} per cent. discount was the rate of exchange on private bills ; 
this prevents the planters drawing to any larger amount than their mere 
wants render requisite. The planters, it appears, still bear up against their 
difficulties with unflinching fortitude. 

The Agricultural Societies were about to periodically concentrate, in order 
to discuss and adopt general measures for the common advantage. A meet- 
ing had been advertized to take place at the Farm Pen, St. Katherine’s, for 
the exhibition and sale of stock, and other products of the soil, and a num- 
ber of liberal premiums were to be awarded to the best exhibitors. 

The parties interested in the excavations for the discovery of copper had 
lately been successful in their explorations. 

A Life Insurance Company was about being established, with every pros- 
pect of success. 

Crime does not appear to have increased during the preceding half year, 
but more peculation by servants in Kingston had taken place: it is feared 
there are some receiving-houses about the city not yet discovered. 

The iron steamer “‘ Anglesea” is plying in the harbour of Kingston, and 
gives satisfaction both to passengers and owners. The Royal Mail steamers, 
for the last three or four trips, had been arriving and departing regularly. 
The “ Diocesan” of Jamaica was anxiously looked for. Some people suppose it 
likely that Dr. Spencer will refuse the bishoprick, and that the Rev. — Trew 
will be appointed. Lord Elgin had very much gratified the inhabitants of 
St. Katherine, by translating to that incumbency the Rev. Richard Panton. 
Finance, imprisonment for debt, insolvency, lawyers’ fees, are the principal 
topics that are now engrossing public speculation and attention, prior to the 
meeting of the legislature. Marshal Bertrand had been at Jamaica to inquire 
into the working of the emancipation scheme, antecedent to any positive steps 
being taken by the French government, in respect to their own colonies. 

The military and naval departments, in common with the inhabitants, con- 
tinue healthy,—the colony tranquil. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 


Lord Stanley’s order in council had been received, and gave general satis- 
faction. It requires the ways and means committee to consist of the whole 
combined assembly, the governor alone excepted, and to debate in the Hall 
of Assembly, and nowhere else. Formerly, this function was engrossed by 
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the non-official gentlemen of the combined court, who met in secret com- 
mittee, and concocted the whole scheme of taxation. It is alleged that one 
consequence was, that some of these gentlemen being largely concerned in 
imports, and in trade generally, possessed an undue advantage over other 
merchants, not members of the court—besides the obvious objection of pub- 
lic opinion not being brought to bear on their operations until the taxation 
was irrecoverably settled. ‘The result of this measure had been the reduction 
of the tax on income and produce from 2 to 1 per cent; also a reduction in 
the ad-valorem duty upon British imports from 2} to 1 per cent. Certain 
specific duties had been imposed to make up for the loss to the revenue from 
this reduction. The ad valorem duty of 2} per cent. on foreign imports was 
to remain the same. 


BARBADOES. 


The House of Assembly met on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 15th and 
16th of August. Among other bills laid on the table of the House, we ob- 
served one introduced by Dr. Bascom, to grant 200/. to the Girls’ Central 
School, which passed the House. The Curates’ Stipends Bill was read once, 
and ordered to be printed. It was also agreed by the House, that some land 
should be purchased in White Park, whereon to erect a sessions house. ‘The 
weather is represented, in many parts, as continuing unfavourable to the 
maturity of the crops. Very little rain had fallen. In the parish of Christ 
Church the canes are said to be looking very parched, and the Indian and 
early corn to be dwindling in the ear, from the want of sufficient moisture. 
The growth of the yams and potatoes was considerably impeded from the 
same cause. . 


GRENADA. 


The new House of Assembly met on the 25th of August. The Hon. John 
Wells was re-elected Speaker. ‘The principal subject of debate was upon a 
question of privilege. It was moved that no privileges should be demanded 
of his Excellency the Lieut.-Governor, but an amendment to this was car- 
ried, that the following privileges should be asked for :—Freedom of debate, 
—That a favourable construction be put upon all their proceedings,—Access 
to his Excellency, as the representative of her Majesty, on all reasonable oc- 
casions,—That the persons of the members and officers of the House be 
secured from arrest, not only during, but for a reasonable time before and 
after their sitting. His Excellency approved the choice of Speaker, but was 
sorry it was not in his — to grant the privilege of freedom of arrest—the 
judicial authorities of the island having decided against the existence of such 
a privilege. His Excellency consulted with the law officers, and after an 
interview with the Speaker, that officer informed the House, that nothing of 
a sufficiently satisfactory nature transpired to communicate to the House. 
Subsequently a bill was introduced, and passed through all the forms, and 
on the 28th received his Excellency’s assent, which secures the members 
from arrest “during the sitting, and for three days before, and three days 
after.” Nothing was done with regard to the remaining privileges demanded ; 
if they should be required, no doubt a similar process will have to be un- 
dergone. 
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Leipzig. 2l. 8s. Separate vols to complete sets, 8s. each 

Ross, Dr. L., Reisen auf den Griechischen Inseln des iigiiischen Meeres. 2 vois. 
8vo. Stuttgart. 12s. 

Russegger, J., Reisen in Europa, Asien und Afrika, mit besonderer Riicksicht auf 
die naturwissenschaftlichen Verhaltnisse der betreffenden Lander, unternommen 
in den Jahren 1835—1841. 5 u. 6 Abth. u. Atlas 2 Lfg, 8vo. Stuttgart. 
1/. 10s. 

Schiern, F. E., Origines et Migrationes Cimbrorum, Dissertatio historico-critica. 
8vo. Hauniae. 3s. 
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Schleiden, Dr. H., Versuch einer Geschichte des grossen Brandes in Hamburg vom 
5—8. Mai 1843. Auch als erliuternde Zugabe zu den 14 Speckterschen 
Lithographien und dem Panorama. 8vo. Hamburg. 7s. 6d. 

Sporschil, J., der dreissigjahrige Krieg. Illustrirt durch 150 Holzchnitte nach F. 
W. Pfeiffer. 14 Lfgen royal 8vo. Braunsch. i. 1s. 

Urkundenbuch, Hamburgisches. Herausg v. M. Lappenberg. 1 Bd. 4to. Ham- 
burg. 34. 10s. 

Urkunden und Aktenstiiche zur Geschichte der Verhiltnisse zwischen Oesterreich, 
Ungarn u. der Pforte im 16u.17 Jahrh. 9 Lief.: Gesandschaft Kon. Fer- 
dinands I. an Sultan Suleiman I. (1540—1541-) 4to. Wien. 6s. 


PHILOLOGY, BIBLIOGRAPHY, LITERARY HISTORY. 


Beitriage zur altern Literatur oder Merkwiirdigkeiten der Herzogl. offentl. Bibliothek 
zu Gotha, herausg. von Fr. Jacobs und F. A. Ukert. 3 Bd. 2 Heft. 8vo. 
Leipzig. 3s. 6d. 

Bibliotheca Geseniana, sive Catalogus librorum et typhis editorum et Manuscriptorum, 
inscriptorum, Gemmarum, &c. quos reliq. Guilielm. Gesenius—Qui publ. 
auction. lege discendent. Halis. a die 16 Jan. 1844. 8vo. Halle, 1843. 

Bibliothek der gesammten deutschen National-Literatur. 9 Bd.: Sanct Alexius 
Leben. Herausgeg. von H. F. Massmann. 8vo. Quedlinb. 6s. 

Dichtungen des deutschen Mittelalters, 1 Bnd. der Nibelunge ndt u. diu Klage. 
Herausg. durch A. I. Vollmer. 8vo. Leipz. 4s. 

—— II Bnd. Tristan u. Isolt. Herausg. durch H. F. Massmann. 8vo. 
Leipzig. 4s. 

Dictionnaire nouveau, francais-danois et danois-frangais. Ed. stér. 16mo. 
Leipzig. As. 

Fontes Rerum Germanicarum. Geschichtsquellen Deutschlands herausg. v. J. F. 
Boehmer. Ir Bnd. Johannes Victoriensis u. and. Geschichtsquellen des 
l4ten. Jahrhunders. 8vo. Stuttg. 14s. 

Giesebrecht, L., Wendische Geschichten aus den Jahren 780 bis 1182. 3 vols. 
8vo. Berlin. li. 4s. 

Graff’s, E. G., althochdeutscher Sprachtschatz, oder Worterbuch der althochdeut- 
schen Sprache. 27 Lfg. 4to. Berlin. 5s. 

This part completes the work. The Index, by Prof. Massmann, will be 
published shortly. 

Heldenbuch, das, von Karl Simrock. I Bnd. Gudrun. 8vo. Stuttg. 6s. 

II Bnd. Nibelungenlied. 8vo. 4s. 

To be completed in 5 vols. 

Jahrbiicher der Literatur. 101 Bd. 8vo. Wien. 8s. 

Mickiewicz, A., Vorlesungen iiber slawische Literatur und Zustande. Gehalten im 
Collége de France in den J. von 1840—1842. Deutsche, mit einer Vorrede 
des Verf. versehene Ausg. 2 Theile. 12mo. Leipzig. ll. 

Mundt, T., die Kunst der deutschen Prosa. Aesthetisch, literargeschichtlich, 
gesellschaftlich. 8vo. Berlin. 7s. 

Narrationes persicae. Ex libro manuscripto edidit, glossario explanavit, gramma- 
ticae brevem adumbrationem praemisit Georg Rosen. Etiam s. t.: Elementa 
persica. Berol. 7s. 

Ouvaroff, Etudes de Philologie et de Critique. 8vo. Petersb. 5s. 6d. 

Raumer, K. von, Geschichte der Paidagogik. 2 Bnd. Von Bacon’s Tod bis z. Tode 
Pestalozzi’s. Royal 8vo. Stuttg. 10s. 6d. 

Schmaler, J. E., deutsch-wendisches Worterbuch. Mit einer Darstellung der 
allgemeinen wendischen Rechtschreibung. 8vo. Bautzen. 3s. 

Schrader, U., germanische Mythologie. Mit Abhandl. iib. deutsche Alterthiimer. 
8vo. Berlin. 6s. 

Ulfilas. Veteris et Novi Testamenti versionis Gothicae fragmenta quae supersunt. 
Ad fidem codd. castigata latinitate donata adnotatione critica instructa, cum 
glossario et grammatica linguae Gothicae conjunctis curis ediderunt H. C. de 
Gabelentz et Dr. J. Loebe. Vol. II. pars I., Glossarium linguae Gothicae 
cont. 4dto. Leipzig. V/. 
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Volkslieder der Wenden in der Ober- und Nieder- Lausitz. Herausg. von L. Haupt 
und J. E. Schmaler. (Wendisch und deutsch) 1 Th. 5 Heft. 4to. Grim- 
ma. 4s. 6d. 

Wackernagel, W., deutsches Lesebuch. 3 Th. 2 Bd.: Proben der deutschen Prosa 
von 1740—1842. Royal 8vo. Basel. 13s. 

Weise, der, und der Thor. Aus dem Tibetischen iibersetzt und mit dem Original- 
texte herausgegeben von I. J. Schmidt. 2 Thle. 4to. St. Petersb. 27s. 

Wenrich, J. G., de Poeseos Hebraicae atque arabicae origine, indole, mutuoque 
consensu atque discrimine. 8vo. Lipsiae. 10s. 6d. 


MEDICINE, PHYSIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY. 

Bibliotheca medico-chirurgica et pharmaceutico-chemica, sive Catalog. alphabet. 
omnium libror. dissertationum etc. ad anatomiam, etc. pertinentium, et in 
Belgio ab anno 1790 ad annum 1840 editorum, curante L. S. A. Holtrop. 8vo. 
Hagae. li. 

Bredow, C. A., iiber die Scrofelsucht und die davon abhiingigen Krankheits-Zus- 
tiinde. 8vo. Berlin. 4s. 6d. 

Busch, D. W. H., das Geschlechtsleben des Weibes in physiologischer Hinsicht. 
4 Bd. 8vo. Leipzig. 20. 

Carus, Dr. C. G., Atlas der Cranioscopie, od. Abbildungen der Schiidel- und Ant- 
litzformen beriihmter oder sonst merkwiirdiger Personen. 1 Heft. Folio. 
Leipzig. 11. 6s. 

Gmelin, Leop., Handbuch der Chemie. 4 Aufl. Bnd. I. 8vo. Heidelb. 14s. 

Handbuch der Kinderkrankheiten, von Dr. A. Schnitzer und Dr. B. Wolff. 2 Bd. 
8vo. Leipzig. 15s. 

Himly, Dr. K., die Krankheiten u. Missbildungen des menschlichen Auges und 
deren Heilung. 6 Lfg. 4to. Berlin. 4s. 

Martius, C. F. P. de, Systema Materiae medicae vegetabilis Brasiliensis. 8vo. 
Lipsiae. 3s. 6d. 

Meyer, Dr. F.G., die Lehre von den Fracturen. 8vo. Berlin. 7s. 

Nolte, Dr. F. W., Atlas der Hautkrankheiten, mit erlauterndem Texte. Nach dem 
Systeme des Prof. C. H. Fuchs dargestellt. 2 Abth. Fol. Leyden. 2. 4s. 

Oesterreicher’s, Dr. H., anatomischer Atlas oder bildliche Darstellung des mensch- 
lichen Kérpers. Neu bearbeitet, 6 u. 7 Lfg. Miinchen. 12s. 

Prantl, C., Symbolae criticae in Aristotelis physicas auscultationes. 8vo. Berlin. 
Is. 6d. 

Rokitansky, C., Handbuch der patholog. Anatomie. 2 Bd. 3 Lief. 8vo. Wien. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

Archiv fir Naturgeschichte, gegriindet von A. Wiegmann. Hrsg. von W. F. Erich- 
son. 9 Jabrg. (1843) 6 Heft. 8vo. Berlin. 11. 6s. 

Beitriige zur Petrefacten-Kunde. Herausg. von Georg Graf zu Minster. 1 Heft. 
2 verb. und mit der Abhandlung iiber Clymenien und Goniatiten verm. Aufl. 
4to. Bayreuth. 11. 1s. 

Blum, Dr. J. R., die Pseudomorphosen des Mineralreichs. 8vo. Stuttgart. 8s. 

Bryologia Europaea, seu genera Muscorum Europaeorum monographice illustrata, 
auctoribus Brueh et W. P. Schimper. Fasc. XVI—XX. 4to. Stuttg. 
2/. 12s. 6d. 

Catalog der Kifer-Sammlung von Jacob Sturm in Niirnberg. 8vo. Mit 6 col. 
Kupf. Niirnberg. 11. 

Doll, J. Ch., rheinische Flora. Beschreibung der wildwachsenden und cultivirten 
Pflanzen des Rheingebietes. 8vo. Frankfurt a. M. 13s. 

Endlicher, St., Catalogus horti academici Vindobonensis. Tomill. 8vo. Vind. 12s. 

Fries, E., Novitiae Florae Suecicae. Mantiss. III. 8vo. Lund. 10s. 

Grisebach, A. Dr., Spicilegium florae rumelicae et bithynicae exhibens synopsin 
plantarum quas aest. 1839 legit auctor. Vol.I. Fasc. I. 8vo. Brunsv. 6s. 

Kunth, C. S., Enumeratio plantarum omnium hucusque cognitarum. Tomus IV. : 
Enumeratio Xyridearum, Mayacearum, Commelynearum, Pontederiacearum, 
Melanthacearum, Uvulariearum, Liliacearum et Asphodelearum. 8vo. 
Stuttg. 16s. 
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Miller, H. P.C., Index Molluscorum Groenlandiae. 8vo. Ha/fniae. 1s. 

Miiller, Joh., iiber den Bau des Pentacrinus caput Meduse. Mit 6 Kupfertafeln. 
Fol. Berlin. 11s. 

Miinster, G. Graf zu, iiber die Clymenen und Goniatiten im Uebergangs-Kalk des 
Fichtelgebirges. 2 Aufl. 4to. Bayreuth. 5s. 6d. 

Nees v. Esenbeck, Chr. G., Handbuch der Pflanzen-Pathologie und Pflanzen-Tera- 
tologie. 2Bd. Pflanzen-Teratologie. 8vo. Berlin. Bds. 8s. 

Seidel, T. J., die Rhodoraceae oder oder Rhododendreae. Eine Anleitung zur 
Cultur dieser Pflanzen-familie, von C. Heynhold. 8vo. Dresden. 2s. 

Siebold, Dr. Ph. Fr. de, Flora Japonica. SectioI. Plantae ornatui vel usui in- 
servientes digessit Dr. J. G. Zuccarini. Vol. II. Fasc. 1—3. Fol. Lugd. 
Batav. Each, plain, 10s. 6d. ; coloured, 1/. 1s. 

Species Graminum Stipaceorum. Auctoribus C. B. Trinius et F. J. Ruprecht. 
4to. Petropoli. 5s. 

Unger, Dr. F., die Pflanze im Momente der Thierwerdung. 8vo. Wien. 4s. 

Zetterstedt, J. W., Diptera Scandinaviae disposita et descripta. Tom. II. 8vo. 
Lund, 12s. 


ASTRONOMY, GEOMETRY, &c. 


Catalogue de 514 étoiles doubles et multiples découvertes sur l’hémisphére céleste 
boréal par la grande lunette de l’observatoire central de Poulkova, et: Cata- 
logue de 256 étoiles doubles principales ou la distance des composantes est de 
32 secondes a 2 minutes et qui se trouvent sur |’hémisphére boréal. (Par W. 
Struve.) Par l’Académie Impériale des Sciences. Fol. St. Pétersb. 6s. 

Correspondance mathématique et physique de quelques célébres géométres du 18 
siedle, précédée d'une notice sur les travaux de Léonard Euler. Par P. H. 
Fuss. TomeslIet II. 8vo. St. Pétersb. 11. 4s. 

Enke, F., Astronomisches Jahrbuch fiir 1846. 8vo. Berlin. 13s. 6d. 

Mappa coelestis, sive tabulae quinque inerrantium septimum ordinem non exceden- 
tium et usque ad XXX gradum decl. austr. pertinentium, quas pro medio seculo 
XIX stereographice construxit G. Schwinck. Imp. Fol. Leipzig. 1. 7s. 

Observationes astronomicae in specula regia Monachiensi institutae et regio jussu 
publicis impensis editae a J. Lamont. Vol. VI—X. (Observat. 1828—1837.) 
4to. Mon. 6s. each. 

Riimker, C., Mittlere Oerter von 12000 Fix-Sternen fiir den Anfang von 1836, 
abgeleitet aus den Beobachtungen auf der Hamburger Sternwarte. 4to. Ham- 
burg. 12s. 

Ziegler, J. M., darstellende Geometrie. 4to. Wéinterth. 11. 8s. 


LAW AND STATISTICS. 


Asverus, G., de probatione per documenta ex archivo desumta. 8vo. Jenae. Ils. 

Bachofen, Dr. J. J., das Nexum, die Nexi und die Lex Petillia. Eine rechtshisto- 
rische Abhandlung. 8vo. Basel. 3s. 

Beschwerden u. Klagen, der Slaven in Ungarn iiber die gesetzwidrigen Uebergriffe 
der Magyaren. 8vo. Leipzig. 4s. 

Clement, K. J., die Lex salica und die Text-Glossen in der salischen Gesetz- 
sammlung, germanisch nicht keltisch ; mit Beziehung auf die Schrift von Dr. 
H, Leo.; ‘‘ Die Malbergische Glosse etc.’’ 8vo. Mannheim. 3s. 

Eichhorn, K. F., deutsche Staats- und Rechtsgeschichte. 5 verb. Ausg. 1 Th. 8vo. 
Gitting. 14s. 

Fallati, J., Einleitung in die Wissenschaft der Statistik. 8vo. Tiibingen. 5s. 6d. 

Maria Schweidler, die Bernsteinhexe. Die interessanteste aller bisher bekannten 
Hexenprozesse, herausg. von W. Meinhold. 8vo. Berlin. 6s. 

Martens, Ch. de, nouv. causes célébres du droit des gens. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 
Leipzig. 1. 1s. 

Pitaval, der neue. Eine Sammlung der interessantesten Criminalgeschichten. 
Herausg. v. Dr. J. E. Hitzig u. Dr. W. Hiring. 3 Th. 12mo. Leipzig. 8s. 

Piitter, Dr. K. Th., Beitrige zur Vélkerrechts-Geschichte und Wissenschaft. 8vo. 
Leipzig. 5s. 6d. 
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Thun, L. Graf von, die Stellung der Slowaken in Ungarn, beleuchtet. 8vo. 
Prag. 2s. 

Zacharia, K. S., Vierzig Biicher vom Staate. Umarbeitung des unter dems. Titel 
herausg. Werkes. 7 Bd. Regierungslehre 4r Theil. 8vo. Heidelberg. 
4s. 6d. 

Zeitschrift fiir geschichtliche Rechtswissenschaft, hrsg. von F. C. y. Savigny und 
C. F. Eichhorn, 11 Band. 3 Heft. 8vo. Berlin. 3s. 6d. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


Dante Alighieri, die géttliche Komédie. Aus dem Italien. iibers. u. erklirt von 

Karl Ludw. Kannegieszer. 3 Thle. 4 Aufl. 12mo. Leipzig. 10s. 
————— ins Deutsche iibertragen und historisch, disthetisch und vornehmlich 
theologisch erliutert von K.Graul. 1Th.: Die Holle. 8vo. Leipzig. 8s. 

Dichter, die, des deutschen Volkes. Album des Gediegensten und Ausgezeich- 
netsten aus den Werken deutscher Dichter. Herausgegeben von A. Brasz. 
Illustrirt mit Originalzeichnungen v. E. Holbein, Th. Hosemann, A. Menzel. 
Ad. Schroedter, J.B.Sonderland. lu.2Lief. Royal8vo. Berlin, Each 1s. 6d, 

“Dies Buch gehért dem Konig.’’ 2 vols. &vo. Berlin. 16s. By Frau von 
Arnim. (Bettina). 

Falkenberg. Von Therese, Verfasseerin der ‘‘ Briefe aus dem Siiden,’’ “ eines 
Tagebuchs.’’ 8vo. Braunsch. 7s. 6d. 

Forster’s, G., simmtliche Schriften. Begleitet mit einer Charakteristik Forster's 
von G. G. Gervinus. 1.1.,6u.7 Bd. 12mo. Leipzig. 12s. 

Frick, J., Sybrecht Willms. Ein historischer Roman. 2 Thle. 8vo. Dresden. 
9s. 

Geibel, Emanuel, Gedichte. 8vo. newed. Berlin. 6s. 

Goethe’s, W. v., Faust. Eine Tragoedie. Anew Ed. in 8vo. Stuttg. 4s. 6d. 

Halm. Fr., der Sohn der Wildniss. Dramatisches Gedicht. 8vo. Wien. 5s. 6d. 

der Adept. Trauerspiel. 2 Aufl. 8vo. Wien. 4s. 

—_—_—_———- Camoens. Dramatisches Gedicht. 2 Aufl. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Herwegh, G., Ein und Zwanzig Bogen aus der Schweiz. Theil I. Ziirich. 4s. 

Hoffmann von Fallersleben, Gedichte. 12mo. Leipzig. 5s. 

Deutsche Gassenlieder. 12mo. Zurich. 1s. 6d. 

Immermann, Karl, Dramen u. Dramaturgisches. (Schriften 14 Bd.) 8vo. Diisseld. 
Ys. 6d. 

Musius, J. A., Volksmahrchen der Deutschen. Prachtausg. in Einem Bde. Hrsg. 
v. J. L. Klee. Mit Holzschnitten nach Originalzeichn. von R. Jordan, G. 
Osterwald, L. Richter, A. Schrédter. Complete. Royal 8vo. Leipzig. 1/.7s. 

Novellen, Berliner. Von A. Weill und Edgar Bauer. 8vo. Berlin. 8s. 

Pyrker, J. L. G., Bilder aus dem Leben Jesu und der Apostel. 12 Lfgen. mit 24. 
Stahlst. Leipzig. 11. 12s. 

Real-Encyclopidie, allgemeine deutfche, fiir die gebildeten Stande. (Conversations- 
Lexikon.) 9 Orig.-Aufl. 8vo. 2 Bd. Leipzig. 7s. 

Rellstab, L., gesammelte Schriften. 6 Bd. 12mo. Leipzig. 11. 4s. 

Uhland, Ludw., Gedichte. 12mo. Stuttgart. Cloth brds. gilt edg. 10s. 6d. 

Varnhagen v. Ense. K. A., Denkwiirdigkeiten u. verm. Schriften. 2 Aufl. 1.—6 
Bd. 12mo. Leipz. 2/. 8s. 

Volkslieder und Romanzen der Spanier, verdeutscht durch Em. Geibel. 12mo. 
Berlin. 5s. 6d. 

Zschokke, H., Erzihlungen u. Novellen. 10 Thin. Taschenform. Aarau. 1l. 83s. 





FINE ARTS, ARCHITECTURE, MUSIC, &c. 


Basiliken, die, des christlichen Rom’s, aufgenommen von Gutensohn u. Knapp. 
Geordnet, erklart u. in ihrem Zusammenhange mit Idee u. Geschichte der 
Kirchenbaukunst dargestellt von C.K. J. Bunsen. Heft. I. Folio. Munich. 6s. 

Bernd, Dr. C. S. Th., Wappenbuch der Preuss. Rheinprovinz mit Beschreibung der 
Wappen. Nachtrag zu den Wappen des immatrikulirten Adele. 8vo. Bonn. 
9s. 6d. 
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Cornelius, P. v., sechs Entwiirfe zu Darstellungen aus Tasso’s befreitem Jerusalem. 
Fol. Berlin. 13s. 6d. 

Denkmale der Baukunst des Mittelalters in Sachsen. 2 Abth. Herausg. von L. 
Puttrich u.G. W. Geyser d. Jiingern. 13 u. 14 Lfg. Fol. Leipzig. 6s. each. 

Gemiilde, die vorziiglichsten, der kénig]. Galerie in Dresden. Nach den Originalien 
auf Stein gezeichnet. Hrsg. von Franz Hanfstaengl. 27—32 Lfg. Imp. Fol. 
Dresden. 11. 1s. each. 

— in klein. Maasstabe. 1 u. 2 Heft (a 6 Blatter). Imp. 4to. 14s. each. 

Gerstner, F. A. von, die innern Communicationen der Vereinigten Staaten von 
Nordamerica. Herausgeg. von L. Klein. 2 Bde. 4to. Wien. 2i. 12s. 6d. 

Hess, P., Natur Studien. Heft. I. Fol. Munich. 10s. 6d. 

Hoffmann von Fallersleben, Fiinfzig Kinderlieder. Mit Clavierbegleitung von E. 
Richter. 4to. Leipzig. 2s. 

Hotho, H. G., Geschichte der deutschen u. niederlindischen Malerei. Vorles. a. d. 
Friedr. Wilh. Univ. zu Berlin gehalt. 2 vols. 8vo. Berlin. 12s. 

Neue Malerwerke aus Miinchen. in lithogr. Nachbildungen von Fr. Hohe. Heft. XI. 
Royal Folio. Munich. 11. 1s. 

Pinder, M., die Beckerschen falschen Miinzen, beschrieben. 8vo. Berlin. 3s. 6d. 

Poppe, C., Sammlung von Ornamenten und Fragmenten antiker Architectur, Sculp- 
tur, Mosaik und Toreutik auf einer Reise durch Griechenland, Italien und 
Sicilien aufgenommen. 1 Heft. Fol. Berlin. 9s. 

Rathgeber, Dr. G., Annalen der Niederlindischen Malerei, Formschneide- und Kup- 
ferstecher-Kunst. Von Albrecht Direr’s Anwesenheit in den Niederlanden 
bis zu Frans Floris Tod. II Th. Fol. Gotha. 12s. 

Retzch’s, M., Merry Wives of Windsor, forming part of his Shakspeare Illustra- 
tions. Text by Dr. Ulrici, with English Trans. 4to. Leipz. & Lond. 18s. 

Scenes de la vie des peintres de |’ école Flamande et Hollandaise, par Madou. Liv. 
8. Folio. Brur. 15s. 

Schnaase, C., Geschichte der bildenden Kiinste bei den Alten. 1 Bd.: die Vilker d. 
Orients. 8vo. Diisseld. 12s. 

Wolff, J. G., Niirnberg’s Gedenkbuch. Eine vollstindige Sammlung aller Bau- 
denkmale, Monumente, &c. dieser Stadt. 20 Lief. 100 Blatter. 1 u.2 Lfg. 
4to. Niirnbery. 1s. 6d. each. 








